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TO JOHN RUSKIN. 



Mt dear Mb. Ruskin, — ^Tou have given me very great pleasure by 
allowing me to inscribe this book to yon, and for two reasons ; for 
I have two kinds of acknowledgment that I wish to make to you — 
first, that of an intellectual debtor to a public teacher ; secondly, 
that of a private Mend to the kindest of private friends. The 
tribute I have to offer you is, it is true, a small one; and it is 
possibly more blessed for me to give than it is for you to receive 
it. In so far, at least, as I represent any iDfluence of yours, you 
nay very possibly not think me a satisfactory representative. But 
there is one fe.ct — ^and I will lay all the stress I can on it — which 
maizes me less diffident than I might be, in offering this book either 
to you or to the world generally. 

The import of the book is independent of the book itself, and of 
the author of it ; nor do the arguments it contains stand or fall with 
my success in stating them ; and these last at least I may associate 
with your name. They are not mine. I have not discovered or 
invented them. They are so obvious that anyone who chooses may 
see them; and I have been only moved to meddle with them, 
because, &om being so obvious, it seems that no one will so much 
as deign to look at them, or at any rate to put them together with 
any care or completeness. They might be before everybody's eyes ; 
but instead they are under everybody's feet. My occupation has 
been merely to kneel in the mud, and to pick up the truths that are 
being trampled into it, by a headstrong and uneducated generation!. 

With what success I have done this, it is not for me to judge. 
But though I cannot be confident of the value of what I have done, 
I am confident enough of the value of what I have tried to do. 
From a literary point of view many faults may be found with me. 
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NOTE. 

In this book the words ^jposttivet* ^podtivki* and * positivism ' are of 
constant occnrrence as applied to modem tbonght and thinkers. 
To avoid any chance of confusion or misconception, it will be well 
to say that these words as used by me have no special reference to 
the system of Gomte or his disciples, bnt are applied to the common 
views and position of the whole scientific school, one of the most 
eminent members of which — ^I mean Professor Hnzley — ^has been 
the most trenchant and contemptuous critic that ' positivism ' in its 
narrower sense has met with. Over 'positivism' in this sense 
Professor Huxley and Mr. Frederic Harrison have had some public 
battles. Positivism in the sense in which it is used by me, applies 
to the principles as to which the above writers explicitly agree, not 
to those as to which they differ. 

W. H. M. 
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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE NEW IMPORT OF THE QUESTION. 

' A change was coming aver the tom'ldf the meaning and direction of which 
even still is hidden from us^ a change from era to era J — Froude's History of 
England, ch. i. 

What I am about to deal with in this book is a question 
which may well strike many, at first sight, as a question 
that has no serious meaning, or none at any rate for the 
sane and healthy mind. I am about to attempt enquiring, 
not sentimentally, but with all calmness and sobriety, into 
the true value of this human Ufe of ours, as tried by those 
tests of reality which the modern world is accepting, and 
to ask dispassionately if it be really worth the living. 
The enquiry certainly has often been made before ; but it 
has never been made properly ; it has never been made 
in the true scientific spirit. It has always been vitiated 
either by diffidence or by personal feeUng ; and the positive 
school, though they rejoice to question everything else, 
have practically, at least in this country, left the worth of 
life alone. They may now and then, perhaps, have affected 
to examine it ; but their examination has been merely 

1 
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formal, like tli<at of a custom-liouse officer, who passes a 
portmanteau which he has only opened. They have been 
as tender with it as Don Quixote was with his mended 
helmet, when he would not put his card-paper vizor to the 
test of the steel sword. I propose to supply this deficiency 
in their investigations. I propose to apply exact thought 
to the only great subject to which it has not been applied 
already. 

Numbers, as I have just said, will of course think 
this useless. They will think that the question never 
really was an open one ; or that, if it ever were so, the 
common sense of mankind has long ago finally settled it. 
To ask it again, they will think idle, or worse than idle. 
It will express to them, if it expresses anything, no per- 
plexity of the intellect, but merely some vague disease of 
the feelings. They will say that it is but the old ejacu- 
lation of satiety or despair, as old as human nature itself; 
it is a kind of maundering common to all moral dyspepsia ; 
they have often heard it before, and they wish they may 
never hear it again. 

But let them be a little less impatient. Let them 
look at the question closer, and more calmly ; and it will 
not be long before its import begins to change for them. 
They will see that though it may have often been asked 
idly, it is yet capable of a meaning that is very far fi'om 
idle ; and that however old they may think it, yet as 
asked by our generation it is really completely new — ^that 
it bears a meaning which is indeed not far from any one of 
them, but which is practical and pressing — I might almost 
say portentous — and which is something literally unex- 
ampled in the past history of mankind. 
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I am aware that this position is not only not at first 
sight obvious, but that, even when better understood, it will 
probably be called false. My first care, therefore, will be 
to explain it at length, and clearly. For this purpose we 
must consider two points in order ; first, what is the exact 
doubt we intend to express by our question ; and next, 
why this doubt should in our day have such a new 
significance. 

Let us then make it quite plain, at starting, that when 
we ask * Is life worth living ? ' we are not asking whether 
its balance of pains is necessarily and always in excess of 
its balance of pleasures. We are not asking whether 
anyone. ha« been, or whether anyone is happy. To the 
unjaundiced eye nothing is more clear than that happiness 
of various kinds has been, and is, continually attained by 
men. And ingenious pessimists do but waste their labour 
when they try to convince a happy man that he really 
must be miserable. What I am goin g to disuiwtf^-4«^not [. 
th e superfluous truism that life h as h ppn fmiTirl worth 
living by m.an yjjbut the profoundly different-propasitioft- 

t-h^f. ]t. oncrhtf ^^ hp fonnrl Ji3mriJ:v4kwg-Ky.-aIl^ For this 

is what life is pronounced to be, when those claims are 
made for it that at present universally are made ; when, 
as a general truth, it is said to be worth hving ; or when 
any of those august epithets are apphed to it that are 
at present apphed so constantly. At present, as we all 
know, it is called sacred, solemn, earnest, significant, and 
so forth. To withhold such epithets is considered a kind 
of blasphemy. And the meaning of all such language is 
this 2 it means that life has some deep inherent worth of 
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its o^vn, beyond wliat it can acquire or lose by the caprice 
of circumstance — a worth, which though it may be most 
fully revealed to a man, through certain forms of success, 
is yet not destroyed or made a minus quantity by failure. 
Certain forms of love, for instance, are held in a special 
way to reveal this worth to us ; but the worth that a 
successful love is thus supposed to reveal is a worth that 
a hopeless love is supposed not to destroy. The worth is 
a part of hfe's essence, not a mere chance accident, as 
health or riches are ; and we are supposed to lose it by 
no acts but our own. 

Now it is evident that such a worth as this, is, in one 
sense, no mere fancy. Numbers actually have founds it; 
and numbers actually still continue to find it. The ques- 
tion is not whether the worth exists, but on what is the 
worth based. How far is the treasiu-e incorruptible ; and 
how far vdll our increasing knowledge act as moth and 
rust to it ? There are some things whose value is com- 
pletely established by the mere fact that men do value 
them. They appeal to single tastes, they defy further 
analysis, and they thus form, as it were, the hases of all 
pleasures and happiness. But these are few in number ; 
they are hardly ever met with in a perfectly pure state ; 
and their effect, when they are so met, is either momen- 
tary, or far from vivid. As a rule they are found in com- 
binations of great complexity, fused into an infinity of 
new substances by the action of beliefs and associations ; 
and these two agents are often of more importance in the 
result than are the things they act upon. Take for 
instance a boy at Eton or Oxford, who affects a taste 
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in wine. Give him a bottle of gooseberry champagne ; 
tell him it is of the finest brand, and that it cost two 
hundred shillings a dozen. He will snifi*, and wink at it 
in ecstasy ; he will sip it slowly with an air of knowing 
reverence ; and his enjoyment of it probably will be far 
keener than it would be were the wine really all he 
fancies it, and he had hved years enough to have come 
to discern its qualities. Here the part played by belief 
and associations is of course evident. The boy's enjoy- 
ment is real, and it rests to a certain extent on a foun- 
dation of solid fact ; the taste of the gooseberry cham- 
pagne is an actual pleasure to his palate. Anything 
nauseous, black dose for instance, could never help him to 
rise to the state of delight in question. But this simple 
pleasure of sense is but a small part of the pleasure he 
actually experiences. That pleasure, as a whole, is a highly 
complex thing, and rests mainly on a basis that, by a 
little knowledge, could be destroyed in a single moment. 
Tell the boy what the champagne really is, he has been 
praising ; and the state of his mind and face will undergo 
a curious transformation. Our sense of the worth of hfe, 
is similar in its complexity to the boy's sense of the worth 
of his wine. Beliefs and associations play exactly the 
same part in it The beliefs in this last case may of 
com'se be truer. The question that I have to ask is, are 
they ? In some individual cases certainly, they have not 
been. Miss Harriet Martineau, for instance, judging life 
from her own experience of it, was quite persuaded that it 
was a most solemn and satisfactory thing, and she has told 
the world as much, in no hesitating manner. But a part 
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at least of the solemn satisfaction she felt in it was due to 
a grotesque over-estimate of her own social and intel- 
lectual importance. Here then was a worth in life, real 
enough to the person who found it, but which a little 
knowledge of the world would have at once taken away 
from her. Does the general reverence with which life is 
at present regarded rest in any degree upon any similar 
misconception? And if so, to what extent does it? 
Will it fall to pieces before the breath of a larger know- 
ledge? or has it that firm foundation in fact that will 
enable it to survive in spite of all enlightenment, and 
perhaps even to increase in consequence of it ? 

Such is the outline of the question I propose to deal 
with. I will now show why it is so pressing, and why, 
in the present crisis of thought, it is so needful that it 
should be dealt with. The first impression it produces, 
as I have said, is that it is superfluous. Our belief in 
hfe seems to rest on too wide an experience for us to 
entertain any genuine doubt of the truth of it. But this 
first impression does not go for much. It is a mere 
superficial thing, and will wear off immediately. We 
have but to remember that a belief that was supposed to 
rest on an equally wide basis — the belief in God, and in a 
su])ernatural order — has in these days, not been questioned 
only, but has been to a great degree annihilated. The 
only philosophy that belongs to the present age, the only 
])hilosophy that is a really new agent in progress, has 
declared this belief to be a dissolving dream of the past. 
And this beUef, as we shall see presently, is, amongst 
civiHsed men at least, far older than the belief in life ; " it 
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has been far more widely spread, and experience has been 
held to confirm it with an equal certainty. If this then 
is inevitably disintegrated by the action of a widening 
knowledge, it cannot be taken for granted that the behef 
in life will not fare likewise. It may do so ; but until we 
have examined it more closelv we cannot be. certain that 
it will. Common consent and experience, until they are 
analysed, are fallacious tests for the seekers after positive 
truth. The emotions may forbid us to ask oiu* question ; 
but in modern philosophy the emotions play no part as 
organs of discovery. They are facts in themselves, and 
as such are of course of value ; but they point to no facts 
beyond themselves. That men loved God and felt his 
presence close to them proves nothing, to the positive 
thinker, as to God's existence. Nor will the mere emotion 
of reverence towards life necessaiily go any farther to- 
wards proving that life deserves reverence. It is distinctly 
asserted by the modern school that the right state in w^hich 
to approach everything is a state of enlightened scepti- 
cism* We are to consider everything doubtful, until it is 
proved certain, or unless, from its very nature, it is not 
possible to doubt it. 

Nor is this all ; for, apart from these modern canons, 
the question of life's worth has, as a matter of fact, been 
always recognised as in a certain sense an open one. The 
greatest intellects of the world, in all ages, have been at 
times inchned to doubt it. And these times have not 
seemed to them tinies of blindness; but on the contrary, of 
specially clear insight. Scales, as it were, have follen from 
their eyes for a moment or two, and the beauty and worth 
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of existence has appecared to tliem as but a deceiving show. 
An entire book of the Hebrew Scriptures is devoted to 
a deliberate exposition of this philosophy. In * the most 
high and palmy state ' of Athens it was expressed fitfully 
also as the deepest wisdom of her most triumphant 
dramatist.^ And in Shakspeare it appears so constantly, 
that it must evidently have hac] for him some directly 
personal meaning. 

Tliis view, however, even by most of those who have 
held it, has been felt to be really only a ha.lf-view in the 
guise of a whole one. To Shakspeare, for instance, it was 
full of a profound terror. It crushed, and appalled, and 
touched him ; and there was not only imphed in it that 
for us life does mean little, but that by some possibility 
it might have meant much. Or else, if the pessimism 
has been more complete than this, it has probably been 
adopted as a kind of solemn affectation, or has else been 
lamented as a form of diseased melancholy. It is a view 
that healthy intellects have hitherto declined to entertain. 
Its advocates have been met with neglect, contempt, or 
castigation, not with arguments. They have been pitied 
as insane, avoided as cynical, or passed over as frivolous. 
And yet, but for one reason, to that whole European 
world whose progress we are nowinheriting,this view would 
have seemed not only not untenable, but even obvious. 
The emptiness of the things of this life, the incomplete- 
ness of even its highest pleasures, and their utter power- 
lessness to make us really happy, has been, for fifteen 
hundred years, a commonplace, both with saints and 

* Vide Sophocles, (Edijma Coloneus, 
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6age.s. The conception that anything in this life could 
of itself be of any great moment to us, was considered 
^s much a puerility ridiculous in a man of the world, as a 
piece of world lin ess wicked in a man of God. Experience 
of life, and meditation on life, seemed to teach nothing 
but the same lesson, seemed to preach a sermon de con- 
tempiu mundi. The view the eager monk began with, the 
sated monarch ended with. This, however, was but half 
the case. There was something more to come, by which 
this view was altogether transmuted, and which made the 
wilderness and the waste place at once blossom as the rose. 
Judged of by itself, this hfe would indeed be vanity ; but 
it was not to be judged of by itself. All its ways seemed 
to break shDrt aimlessly in precipices, or to be lost hope- 
lessly in deserts. They led to no visible end. True; but 
they led to ends that were invisible — to spiritual and 
eternal destinies, to triumphs beyond all hope, and por- 
tentous failures beyond all fear. This all men might see, 
if they would only choose to see. The most trivial of our 
daily actions became thus invested with an immeasurable 
meaning. Life was thus evidently not vanity, not an 
idiot's tale, not unprofitable ; those who affected to think 
it was, were naturally disregarded as either insane or 
insincere : and we may thus admit that hitherto, for the 
progressive nations of the world, the worth of life has 
been capable of demonstration, and has been safe beyond 
the reach of any rational questioning. 

But now, under the influence of positive thought, all 
this is changing. Life, as we have all of us inherited 
it, is coloured with the intense colours of Christianity ; 
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let us ourselves be personally Cliristians or not, we are 
instinct with feelings with regard to it that were appli- 
cable to it in its Christian state : and these feeling's it is that 
we are still resolved to retain. As a popular English 
exponent of the new school says : * All positive methods 
of treating man^ of a comprehensive kind^ adopt to the 
fidl all that has ever been said about the dignity of mans 
moral and spiritual lifeJ But here comes the difficulty. 
This adoption we speak of must be justified upon quite 
new grounds. Indeed it is practically the boast of its 
advocates that it must be. An extreme value, as we see, 
they are resolved to give to life ; they will not tolerate 
those who deny its existence. But they are obliged to 
find it in the very place where hitherto it has been thought 
to be conspicuous by its absence. It is to be found in no 
better or wider future, where injustice shall be turned to 
justice, trouble into rest, and blindness into clear sight ; 
for no such future awaits us. It is to be found in life 
itself, in this earthly life, this life between the cradle and 
the grave ; and though imagination and sympathy may 
enliirge and extend this for the individual, yet the limits of 
its extension are very soon arrived at. It is limited by 
the time the human race can exist, by the space in the 
universe that the human race occupies, and the capacities 
cf enjoyment that the human race possesses. Here, then, 
is a distinct and intelligible task that the positive thinkers 
have set themselves. They have taken everything away 
from hfe that to wise men hitherto has seemed to redeem 
it from vanity. They have to prove to us that they have 
not left it vain. They have to prove those things to be 
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Bolid that have hitherto been thought hollow; those 
things to be serious that have hitherto been thought con- 
temptible. They must prove to us that we shall be con- 
tented with what has never yet contented us, and that 
the widest minds will thrive within hmits that have 
hitheirto been thought too narrow for the narrowest. 

Now, of course, so far as we can tell without exa- 
mining the matter, they may be able to accomplish this 
revolution. There is nothing on the face of it that is 
impossible. It may be that our eyes are only blinded to 
the beauty of the earth by having gazed so long and so 
vainly into an empty heaven, and that when we have 
learnt to use them a little more to the purpose, we 
shall see close at hand in this life what we had been 
looking for, all this while, in another. But still, even if 
this revolution be possible, the fact remains that it is a 
revolution, and it cannot be accomplished without some 
effort. Our positive thinkers have a case to be proved. 
They must not beg the very point that is most open to 
contradiction, and which, when once duly apprehended, 
will be most sure to provoke it. If this life be not inca- 
pable of satisfying us, let them show us conclusively that 
it is not. But they can hardly expect that, without any 
such showing at all, the world will deliberately repel as a 
blasphemy what it has hitherto accepted as a common- 
place. 

This objection is itself so obvious that it has not 
escaped notice. But the very fact of its obviousness has 
tended to hide the true force of it, and coming so readily 
to the surface, it has been set down as superficial. It is, 
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however, very constantly recognised, and is being met on 
all sides witli a very elaborate answer. It is this answer 
that I shall now proceed to consider. It is a very 
important one, and it deserves our most close attention, 
as it contains the chief present argument for the positive 
faith in life. I shall show how this argument is vitiated 
by a fundamental fallacy. 

It is admitted that to a hasty glance there may cer- 
tainly seem some danger of our faith in life's value col- 
lapsing, together with oiu* behef in God. It is admitted 
that this is not in the least irrational. But it is contended 
that a scientific study of the past wiU show us that these 
fears are groundless, and will reassure us as to the future. 
We are referred to a new branch of knowledge, the phi- 
losophy of history, and we are assured that by this all 
our doubts will be set at rest. This philosophy of his- 
tory is thought to resemble, on an extended scale, the 
practical wisdom learnt by the man of the world. As 
long as a man is inexperienced and new to life, each 
calamity as it comes to him seems something unique and 
overwhelming, but as he lives on, sufiers more of them, 
and yet finds that he is not overwhelmed, he learns to 
reduce them to their right dimensions, and is able, with 
sufficient self-possession, to let each of them teach some 
useftJ lesson to him. 

Thus we, it is said, if we were not better instructed, 
might natiu:ally take the present decline of faith to be an 
unprecedented calamity that was ushering in an eve of 
darkness and utter ruin. But the philosophy of history 
puts the whole matter in a difierent light. It teaches us^ 

m.9' 
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that the condition of the world in our day, though not 
normal, is yet by no means peculiar. It points to 
numerous parallels in former ages, and treats the rise and 
fall of creeds as regular phenomena in human history, 
whose causes and recurrence we can distinctly trace. 
Other nations and races have had creeds, and have lost 
them ; they have thought, as some of us think, that the 
loss would ruin them : and yet they have not been ruined. 
Creeds, it is contended, were imaginative, provisional, and 
mistaken expressions of the underlying and indestructible 
sense of the nobility of human hfe. They were artistic, 
not scientific. A statue of Apollo, for instance, or a 
picture of the Madonna, were really representations of 
what men aimed at producing on earth, not of what 
actually had any existence in heaven. And if we look 
back at the greatest civilisations of antiquity, we shall 
find, it is said, that what gave them vigour and intensity 
were pm-ely human interests : and though religion may 
certainly have had some reflex action on life, this action 
was either merely political or was else injiu'ious. 

It is thus that that intense Greek Ufe is presented to 
us, the influence of which is still felt in the world. Its 
main stimulus we are told was frankly human. It would 
have lost none of its keenness if its theology had been 
taken from it. And there, it is said, we see the positive 
worth of life ; we see already realised what we are now 
growing to realise once more. Christianity, with its 
supematiural aims and objects, is spoken of as an * episode 
of disease and delirium;' it is a confusing dream, fi:om 
which we are at last awaking ; and the feelings of the 
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moclcrn school are expressed in the following sentence of 
a distinguished modem writer : ^ ' Just as the traveller^ he 
says, * who has been worn to the hone by years of weary 
striving among men of another skin^ suddenly gazes with 
doubting eyes upon the white face of a brother^ so if we 
travel backwards in thought over the darker ages of the 
history of Europe we at length reach back with such 
bounding heart to men who had like hopes with ourselves^ 
and shake hands across that vastj with , . . our own 
spiritual ancestors.* 

Nor are the Greeks the only nation whose history is 
supposed to be thus so reassuring to us. The early Jews 
are pointed to, in the same way, as having felt pre- 
eminently the dignity of this life, and having yet been 
absolutely without any belief in another. But the 
example, which for us is perhaps the most forcible of all, 
is to be found in the history of Eome, during her years 
of widest activity. We are told to look at such men as 
Cicero or as Caesar — above all to such men as Cassar — 
and to remember what a reality hfe was to them. Ca3sar 
certainly had little reUgion enough ; and what he may 
have had, played no part in making his life earnest. He 
took the world as he found it, as all healthy men have 
taken it ; and, as it is said, all healthy men will still con- 
tinue to take it. Nor was such a life as Cassar's pecuhar 
to himself. It represents that purely human life that 
flourished generally in such vigour amongst the Eomans. 
And the consideration of it is said to be all the more 

* Professor Clifford : whose study of history leads him to regard Catholi- 
cism as nothing more than an ' episode' in the history of Western progress. 
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instnictive, because it flourished in the face of jnst the 
same conditions that we think so disheartening now. 
There was in those times, as there is in ours, a wide dis^ 
integration of the old faiths ; and to many, then as now, 
this fact seemed at once sad and terrifying. As we read 
Juvenal, Petronius, Lucian, or Apuleius, we are astounded 
at the Ukeness of those times to these. Even in minute 
details, they correspond with a marvellous exactness. 
And hence there seems a strange force in the statement 
that history repeats itself, and that the wisdom learnt from 
the past can be applied to the present and the future. 

But all this, though it is doubtless true, is in reality 
only half the truth ; and as used in the arguments of the 
day, it amounts practically to a profound falseliood. His- 
tory in a certain sense, of course, does repeat itself ; and 
the thing that has been is in a certain . sense the thing 
that shall be. But there is a deeper and a wider sense in 
which this is not so. Let us take the life of an individual 
man, for instance. A man of fifty will retain very hkely 
many of the tastes and tricks that were his, when a boy 
of ten : and people who have known him long will often 
exclaim that he is just the same as he always was. But in 
spite of this, they will know that he is very different. Hig 
hopes will have dwindled down ; the glow, the colour, and 
the bright haze will have gone from them ; things that 
once amused him will amuse him no more: things he 
once thought important, he will consider weary trifles ; 
and if he thinks anything serious at all, they will not be 
things he thought serious when a boy. The same thing 
is true of the year, and its changing seasons. The history 
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of a single year may be, in one sense, said to repeat itself 
every day. There is the same recurr^ence of light and dark- 
ness, of sunrise and of sunset : and a man who had lived 
only for a month or two, might fancy that this recurrence 
was complete. But let him live a little longer, and he 
will come to see that this is not so. Slowly through the 
summer he will begin to discern a change ; until at last 
he can contrast the days and nights of winter with the 
days and nights of summer, and see how flowers that once 
opened fresh every morning, now never open or close at all. 
Then he will see that the two seasons, though in many points 
so Kke each other, are yet, in a far deeper way, different. 
And so it is with the world's history. Isolate certain 
phenomena, and they do, without doubt, repeat them- 
selves ; but it is only when isolated that they can be said 
to do so. In many points the European thought and 
civilisation of to-day may seem to be a repetition of what 
has been before; we may fancy that we recognise our 
brothers in the past, and that we can, as the writer above 
quoted says, shake hands with them across the intervening 
years. But this is really only a deceiving fancy, when 
apphed to such deep and universal questions as those we 
have now to deal with — to rehgion, to positive thought, 
and to the worth of life. The positivists and the unbehevers 
of the modern world, are not the same as those of the 
ancient world. Even when their language is identical, 
there is an immeasurable gulf between them. In our 
denials and assertions there are certain new factors, which 
at once make all such comparisons worthless. The impor- 
tance of these will by-and-by appear more clearly, but I 
shall give a brief account of them now. 
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The first of these factors is the existence of Christianity, 
and that vast and undoubted change in the world of 
which it has been at once the cause and the index. It 
has done a work, and that work still remains : and we all 
feel the effects of it, whether we will or no. Described 
in the most general way, that work has been this. The 
supernatural, in the ancient world, was something vague 
and indefinite : and the classical theologies at any rate, 
though they were to some extent formal embodiments of 
it, could embody really but a very small part. Zeus and 
the Olympian hierarchies were dimly perceived to be 
encircled by some vaster mystery ; which to the popular 
mind was altogether formless, and which even such men 
as Plato could only describe inadequately. The super- 
natural was li ke a dim and d iffused light, brigEtefinrg ome 
places, and darker in others^ but focahse dand concen- 
trafe3~nowhere^^ — C hristianity has foca lised^itTmiitect mto ' 
one thejc attered p omts^j)r ightness, an d collected other 
r ays thatwere before altoge ther imperceBtible;__That 
vague ^^rf^a_^_.£&^ ^{?(?(i,'_af -W-hich- Plato said most_ineni^ 
dimlylaugured -the, existence^ Jput could Jiot .express_their. 
auguryj^aa.lieeu given a-4efimte shape4o -by Christianity, 
m-^Le-for^of its_I}eity. That Deity, from an external 
point of view, may be said to have acquired His sovereignty 
as did the Eoman Ca3sar. He absorbed into His own person 
the offices of all the gods that were before Him, as the 
Eoman Cajsar absorbed all the offices of the state ; and in 
His case also, as has been said of the Eoman Caesar, the 
whole was immeasurably greater than the mere sum of the 
parts. Scientifically and philosophically He became the first 
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cause of the world ; He became the father of the human 
soul, and its judge ; and what is more, its rest and its 
joy, and its desire. Under the light of this developed con- 
ception, man appeared an ampler being. His thoughts 
were for ever being gazed on by the great controller of all 
things ; he was made in the hkeness of the Lord of lords ; 
he was of kin to the power before which all the visible 
world trembled ; and every detail in the life of a human 
soul became vaster, beyond all comparison, than the depths 
of space and time. But not only did the sense of man's 
dignity thus develop, and become definite. The accom- 
panying sense of his degradation became intenser and 
more definite also. The gloom of a sense of sin is to be 
found in jEschylus, but this gloom was vague and formless. 
Christianity gave to it both depth and form; only the 
despair that might have been produced in this way was 
now softened by hope. Christianity has, in fact, de- 
clared clearly a supernatural of which men before were 
more or less ignorantly conscious. The declaration may 
or may not have been a complete one, but at any rate 
it is the completest that the world has yet known. And 
the practical result is this : when we, in these days, deny 
the supernatural, we are denying it in a way in -which 
it was never denied before. Oiu: denial, like our affirma- 
tion, is beyond all comparison more complete. The super- 
natural, for the ancient world, was like a perfume scenting 
life, out of a hundred different vessels, of which only two 
or three were visible to the same men or nations. They 
therefore might get rid of these, and yet the larger part 
of the scent would still remain to them. But for us, it 
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is as though all the perfume had been collected into a 
single vessel ; and if we get rid of this, we shall get rid of 
the scent altogether. Our air will be altogether odourless. 

The materialism of Lucretius is a good instance of 
this. In many ways his denials bear a strong resem- 
blance to ours. But the resemblance ceases a little 
below the surface. He denied the theology of his time 
as strongly as our positive thinkers deny the theology of 
ours. But the theology he denied was incomplete and 
puerile. He was not denying any ' AU-embracer and 
All-sustainer,' for he knew of none such. And his denial 
of the gods he did deny left him room for the affirma- 
tion of others, whose existence, if considered accurately, 
was equally inconsistent with his own scientific premisses. 
Again, in his denial of any immortality ^for man, what 
he denied is not the future that we are denying. The 
only future he knew of was one a belief in which had 
no influence on us, except for sadness. It was a protrac- 
tion only of what is worst in life ; it was in no way a 
completion of what is best in it. But with us the case 
is altogether different. Formerly the supernatural could 
not be denied completely, because it was not known 
completely. Not to aflSrm is a very different thing from 
to deny ; and many beliefs which the positivists of the 
modern world are denying, the positivists of the ancient 
world more or less consciously lived by. 

Next, there is this point to remember. Whilst during 
the Christian centmies, the devotion to a supernatiural 
and extramundane aim has been engendering, as a 
recent writer has observed with indignation, a degrad- 

c2 
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ing ^pessimism as to the essential dignity of man^ ^ the 
world which we have been to a certain extent disre- 
garding has been changing its character for us. In a 
number of ways, whilst we haVe not been perceiving it, 
its objective grandeur has been dwindhng ; and the 
imagination, when again called to the feat, cannot re- 
invest it with its old gorgeous colouring. Once the 
world, with the hmnan race, who were the masters 
of it, was a thing of vast magnitude — the centre of the 
whole creation. The mind had no larger conceptions 
that were vivid enough to dwarf it. But now all this 
has changed. In the words of a well-known modern 
Enghsh historian, * The floor of heaven^ inlaid with stars ^ 
has sunk hack into an infinite abyss of immeasurable 
space; and the firm earth itself unfixed from its foun- 
dations^ is seen to be but a small atom in the awful 
vastness of the universe.' ^ The whole position, indeed, 
is reversed. The skies onCe seemed to pay the earth 
homage, and to serve it with light and shelter. Now 
they do nothing, so far as the imagination is con- 
cerned, but spurn and dwarf it. And when we come to 
the details of the earth's surface itself, the case is just 
the same. It, in its extent, has grown Uttle and paltry 
to us. The wonder and the mystery has gone from it. 
A Cockney excursionist goes round it in a holiday trip ; 
there are no 

Golden cities, ten months journey deep. 
In far Tartarian wUds ; ' 

^ Mr. Frederic Harrison 

' Mr. Froude, History of England^ cliap. L 

• Wordsworth, 
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nor do the confines of civilisation melt, gis they once did, 
into any unknown and unexplored wonderlands. And 
thus a large mass of sentiment that was once powerful in 
the world is now rapidly dwindling, and, so far as we 
can see, there is nothing that can ever exactly replace it. 
Patriotism, for instance, can never again be the religion 
it was to Athens, or the pride it was to Eome. Men are 
not awed and moved as they once were by local and 
material splendours. The pride of life, it is true, is still 
eagerly coveted; but by those at least who are most 
familiar with it, it is courted and sought for with a cer- 
tain contempt and cynicism. It is treated like a courtesan, 
rather than like a goddess. Whilst as to the higher 
enthusiasm that was once excited by external things, the 
world in its present state could no more work itself up 
to this than a girl, after three seasons, could again go 
for dissipation to her dolls. She might look back to the 
time of dolls with regret. She might see that the interest 
they excited in her was, perhaps, far more pleasing than 
any she had found in love. But the dolls would never 
rival her lovers, none the less; and with man, and his 
aims and objects, the case is just the same We must 
remember that to realise keenly the potency of a past 
ideal, is no indication that practically it will ever again 
be powerful. 

Briefly, then, the positive school of to-day we see 
thus far to be in this position. It has to make demands 
upon human life that were never made before; and 
human life is, in many ways, less able than it ever was 
%o answer to them. 
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Biit this is not all. There is a third matter yet 
left to consider — a third factor in the case, peculiar to 
the present crisis. That is the intense self-consciousness 
that is now developed in the world, and which is some- 
thing altogether new to it. During the last few genera- 
tions man has been curiously changing. Much of his 
old spontaneity of action has gone from him. lie has 
become a creatiu'e looking before and after ; and his 
native hue of resolution has been sicklied over by 
thought. We admit nothing now without question ; 
we have learnt to take to pieces all motives and actions. 
We not only know more than we have done before, but 
we are perpetually chewing the cud of our knowledge. 
Thus positive ' thought reduces all reUgions ^o ideals 
created by man ; and as such, not only admits that 
they have had vast influence, but teaches us also that 
we in the future must construct new ideals for ourselves. 
Only there will be tliis difference. We shall now know 
that they are ideals, we shall no longer mistake them for 
objective facts. But our positive thinkers forget this. 
They forget that the ideals that were once active in 
the world were active amongst people who thought 
that they were more than ideals, and who very certainly 
did mistake them for facts ; and they forget how different 
their position will be, as soon as their true nature is re- 
cognised. There is no example, so far as I know, to be 
found in all history, of men having been stimulated or 
affected in any important way — none, at any rate, of their 
having been restrained or curbed — by a mere ideal that 
was known to have no reality to correspond to it. A 
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cliild is frightened when its nurse tells it that a black 
man will come down the chimney and take it away. 
The black man, it is true, is only an ideal ; and yet the 
child is affected. But it would cease to be affected the 
instant it knew this. 

As we go on with our enquiry these considerations 
will become plainer to us. But enough has even now 
been said to show how distinct the present position is 
fj'om any that have gone before it, and how little the 
experience of the past is really fitted to reassiu'e us. 
Greek and Eoman thought was positive, in our sense of 
the word, only in a very small degree. The thought of 
the other ancient empires was not positive at all. The 
oldest civihsation of which any record is left to us — the 
civdisation of Egypt — was based on a theism which, of 
all other theisms, most nearly approaches ours ; and the 
doctrine of a future life was first learnt by the Jews 
from their masters during the Captivity. We search 
utterly in vain through history for any parallel to our 
own negations. 

I have spoken hitherto of those peoples only whose 
history more or less directly has affected ours. But 
there is a vast portion of the human race with which, 
roughly speaking, our progress has had no connection ; 
and the religions of these races, which are now for the 
first time beginning to be accurately studied, are con- 
stantly being appealed to in support of the positive 
doctrines. Thus it is lu'ged by Mr. Leslie Stephen that 
^ihe brief est outline of the religious history of mankind 
shows that creeds which can count more adherents than 
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Christianity^ and have JlouHshed through a longer period^ 
have omitted all that makes the Christian doctrine of a 
future state valuable in the eyes of its supporters ; ' and 
Dr. Tyndall points with the same delighted confidence to 
the gospel of Buddhism, as one of ^ pure human ethics^ 
divorced not o?ily from Brahma and the Brahminic 
Trinity^ but even from the existence of God'^ Many 
other such appeals are made to what are somewhat 
vaguely called ' the multitudinous creeds of the East; ' but 
it is to Buddhism, in its various forms, that they would 
all seem to apply. Let us now consider the real result 
of them. Our positivists have appealed to Buddhism, 
and to Buddhism they shall certainly go. It is one of 
the vastest and niiost sifrnificant of all human facts. But 
its significance is somewhat different from what it is 
popularly supposed to be. 

That the Buddhist religion has had a wide hold on 
the world is true. Indeed, nearly half of the whole 
human race at this very moment profess it. Except the 
Judaic, it is the oldest of existing creeds ; and beyond 
all comparison it numbers most adherents. And it is 
quite true also that it does not, in its pure state, base its 
teaching on the belief in any personal God, or offer as an 
end of action any happiness in any immortal life. But 
it does not for this reason beai" any real resemblance to 
our modern Western positivism, nor give it any reason to 
be sanguine. On the contrary, it is most absolutely 
opposed to it ; and its success is due to doctrines which 
Western positivism most emphatically repudiates. In the 

' Quoted by Dr. Tyndall from Professor Blackie. 
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first place, so far from being based on exact thought, 
Buddhism takes for its very foundation four great 
mysteries, that are explicitly beyond the reach either of 
proof or reason ; and of these the foremost and most 
intelligible is the transmigration and renewal of the 
existence of the individual. It is by this mystical 
doctrine, and by this alone, that Buddhism gains a hold 
on the common heart of man. This is the great fulcrum 
of its lever. Then further — and this is more important 
still — ^whereas the doctrine of Western positivism is that 
human life is good, or may be made good, and that in 
the possibility of the enjoyment of it consists the great 
stimulus to action; the doctrine of Buddhism is that 
human life is evil, and that man's right aim is not to 
gratify, but to extinguish, his desire for it. Love, for 
instance, as I have said before, is by most Western 
positivists held to be a high blessing. Buddhism tells us 
we should avoid it * as though it were a pit of burning 
coals' The most influential positive writer in England^ 
has said : * / desire no future that will break the ties of the 
past' Buddhism says that we should desire no present 
that will create any ties for the future. The beginning 
of the Buddhist teaching is the intense misery of life ; the 
reward of Buddhist hohness is to, at last, hve no longer. 
If we die in our sins, we shall be obliged to live again on 
the earth; and it will not be, perhaps, till after many 
lives that the necessity for fresh births will be exhausted. 
But when we have attained perfection, the evil spell is 
broken; and Uhen the wise man^' it is said, ^is extirir 

* George Eliot, 
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guislied as this lamp.* The highest life was one of 
seclusion and asceticism. The founder of Buddhism was 
met, dm'ing his first preaching, with the objection that 
his system, if carried out fully, would be the ruin and 
the extermination of humanity. And he did not deny 
the charge ; but said that what his questioners called niin, 
was in reality the highest good. 

It is then hard to conceive an appeal more singularly 
infeUcitous than that which our modern positivists make 
to Buddhism. It is the appeal of optimists to inveterate 
pessimists, and of exact thinkers to inveterate mystics. 
If the consideration of it tells us anything of importance, 
it tells us this — that by far the largest mass of mankind 
that has ever been united by a single creed has explicitly 
denied every chief point that our Western teachers assert. 
So far then from helping to close the question we are to 
deal vdth — the question as to the positive worth of Ufe, 
the testimony of Buddhism, if it be of any weight at all, 
can only go to convince us that the question is at once 
new and open — new, because it has never yet been asked 
so fully ; and open, because in so far as it has been asked, 
nearly half mankind has repudiated the answer that we 
are so desirous of giving it. Mr. LesUe Stephen calls 
Buddhism ' a stupendous fad^ and I quite agree with 
him that it is so ; but taken in connection with the 
present philosophy of Europe, it is hardly a fact to 
strengthen our confidence in the essential dignity of man, 
or the worth of man's life. 

In short, the more we consider the matter, and the 
more various the points from which we do so, the more 
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plain will it become to us that the problem the present 
age is confronted by is an altogether unanswered one ; 
and that the closest seeming parallels to be found among3t 
other times and races, have far less really of parallelism 
in them than of contrast. The path of thought, as it were, 
has taken a sudden turn round a mountain ; and we find 
ourselves looking bewildered on an utterly unfamiliar 
prospect. The leaders of progress thus far have greeted 
the sight with acclamation, and have confidently declared 
that we are looking on the promised land. But the more 
thoughtful, and the less impulsive, discern that a mist hangs 
over it, and that we have no right to be sure whether 
it is the promised land or no. They see grave reasons 
for making a closer scrutiny, and for asking if, when 
the mist lifts, what we see will be not splendour, but 
desolation. 

Such, in brief outline, is the question we are to deal 
with. We will now go on to approach it in a more 
detailed way. 
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CHAPTER n. 

JfORALITY AND THE PBIZB OP LIFE. 
* The kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure kid in ajidd* 

Having thus seen broadly what is meant by that claim 
for life that we are about to analyse, we must now ex- 
amine it minutely, as made by the positive school them- 
selves. 

One important point will at once be evident to us. 
/ The worth in question is closely bound up with what we 
call morality. In this respect our deniers of the super- 
natural profess to be on as firm a footing as the believers 
in it. They will not admit that the earnestness of hfe is 
lessened for them ; or that they have opened any door 
either to levity or to licentiousness. It is true indeed that 
it is allowed occasionally that the loss of a faith in God, and 
of the life in a future, may, under certain circumstances, be 
a real loss to us. Others again contend that this loss is a 
gain. Such views as these, however, are not much to the 
purpose. For those even, according to whom hfe has 
lost most in this way, do not consider the loss a very 
important, still less a fatal one. The good is stUl to be an 
aim for us, and our devotion to it will be more valuable 
because it wUl be quite disinterested. Thus Dr. Tyndall 
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informs us that though he has now rejected the religion 
of his earlier years, yet granting him proper health of 
body, there is * no spiritual experience^* such as he then 
knew, no resolve of duty, no work of mercy, no act of 
self -renouncement, no solemnity of thought, no joy in the 
life and aspects of nature, that would not still be ' his. The 
same is the implicit teaching of all George Eliot's novels ; 
whilst Professor Huxley tells us that come what may to 
our * intellectual beliefs and even education,' * the beauty of 
holiness and the ugliness of sin' will remain for those that 
have eyes to see them, ' no mere metaphors, but real and 
intense feelings.' These are but a few examples, but the 
view of Ufe they illustrate is so well known that these few 
will suffice. The point on which the modern positivist 
school is most vehement, is that it does not destroy, but 
that on the contrary it intensifies, the distinction between 
right and wrong. 

And now let us consider what, according to all 
positive theories, this supremacy of morahty means. 
It means that there is a certain course of active life, and 
a certain course only, by which life can be made by 
everyone a beautiful and a noble thing : and life is called 
earnest, because such a prize is within our reach, and 
solemn because there is a risk that we may fail to reach 
it. Were this not so, right and wrong could have no 
general and objective meaning. They would be purely 
personal matters — ^mere misleading names, in fact, for 
the private likes and the disUkes of each of us ; and to 
talk of right, and good, and morality, as things that we 
ought all to conform to, and to live by, would be simply 
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to talk nonsense. What the very existence of a moral 
system implies is, that whatever may be our personal incli- 
nations naturally, there is some common pattern to which 
they should be all adjusted ; the reason being that we shall 
so all become partakers in some common happiness, which 
is greater beyond comparison than every other kind. 

Here we are presented with two obvious tasks : the 
first, to enquire what this happiness is, what are the 
qua'ities and attractions generally ascribed to it; the 
second, to analyse it, as it is thus held up to us, and to 
see if its professed ingredients are sufficient to make up 
the result. 

To proceed then, all moral systems must, as we have 
just seen, postulate some end of action, an end to which 
morality is the only road. Further, this end is the one 
thing in hfe that is really worth attaining ; and since we 
have to do with no life other than this one, it must be 
found amongst the days and years of which this short life 
is the aggregate. On the adequacy of this universal end 
depends the whole question of the positive worth of life, 
and the essential dignity of man. 

That this is at least one way of stating the case has 
been often acknowledged by the positive moralists them- 
selves. The following passage, for instance, is from the 
autobiography of J. S. Mill. ' From the tointer of 1821,' 
he writes, * when I first read Bentham. . . . I had what 
might truly be called an object in life, to be a reformer of 
the world. . . . I endeavoured to pick up as many fiowers 
as I could by the way ; but as a serious and permanent 
personal satisfaction to rest upon^ my whole reliance was 
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placed on this, . • . But the time came when 1 awakened 
from this as from a dream. . . . It occurred to me to put 
the question directly to myself: " Suppose that all your ob- 
jects in life were realised ; that all the changes in institutions 
and opinions which you were looking forward to^ could be 
completely effected in this very instant^ would this be a 
very great joy and happiness to you f " And an irrepres- 
sible self-consciousness distinctly answered " No 1 " At 
this my heart sank within me : the whole foundation on 
which my life was constructed fell down. . . . The end 
had ceased to charm^ and how could there ever again be 
any interest in the means ? I seemed to haxte nothing left 

to live for The lines in Coleridge's " Dejection " 

exactly describe my case : — 

** A grip/ without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A dreai'yy stifledy unimpamoned ffriofy 
Which find* no natural otUlet nor relief 
In wordj or sigh, or tear, 

• •••••• 

Worh icithout hope dratos nectar in a sieve, 
And hope witlwut an object cannot live^ ' 

And the foregoing confession is made more significant 
by the author's subsequent comment on it. ' Though my 
dejection^' he says, ' honestly looked at^ could not be called 
other than egotistical^ produced by the ruin^ as I thought^ 
of my fabric of happiness^ yet the destiny of mankind was 
ever in my thoughts^ and could not be separated from my 
own. I felt that the flaw in my life must be a flaw in life 
itself; and that the question was whether, if the reformers 
of society and government could succeed in their objects^ 
and every person in the community were free, and in a 
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state of physical comfort j the pleasures of life being no 
longer kept up by struggle and privation^ would cease to be 
pleasures^. And I felt that unless I could see some better 
hope than this for human happiness in general^ my dejec- 
tion must continue.' It is tnie that in Mill's case the de- 
jection did not continue ; and that in certain ways, on 
which it is not yet time to touch, he succeeded, to his 
own satisfaction, in finding the end he was thus asking 
for. I only quote him to show how necessary he con- 
sidered such an end to be. He acknowledged the fact, 
not only theoretically, or with his lips, but by months of 
misery, by intermittent thoughts of suicide, and by years 
of recurring melancholy. Some ultimate end of action, 
some kind of satisfying happiness — this, and this alone, 
he felt, could give any meaning to work, or malvc possible 
any kind of virtue. And a yet later authority has told 
us precisely the same thing. He has told us that the one 
great question that education is of value for answering, 
is this very question that was so earnestly asked by Mill. 
' The ultimate end of education^' says Professor Huxley, 
' is to promote morality and refinement^ by teaching men 
to discipline themselves^ and by leading them to see that the 
highest^ as it is the only content^ is to be attained not by 
grovelling in the rank and steaming valleys of sense^ but 
by continually striving towards those high peaks^ where, 
resting in eternal calm, reason discerns the undefined but 
bright ideal of the highest good — " a cloud by day, a pillar 
of fire by night'' ' And these words are an excellent 
specimen of the general moral exhortations of the new 
school. 
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Now all this is very well as far as it goes ; and were 
there not one thing lacking, it would be just the answer 
that we are at present so anxious to elicit. But the one 
think lacking, is enough to make it valueless. It may 
mean a great deal ; but there is no possibility of saying 
exactly what it means. Before we can begin to strive 
towards the * highest good^ w^e must know something of 
what this * highest good ' is. We must make this ' bright 
ideal ' stand and unfold itself. If it cannot be made to 
do this, if it vanishes into mist as we near it, and takes a 
different shape to each of us as we recede from it ; still 
more, if only some can see it, and to others it is quite 
invisible — ^then we must simply set it down as an illusion, 
and waste no more time in pursuit of it. But that it is 
not an illusion is the great positivist claim for it. Heaven 
and the love of God, we are told, were illusions. This 
' highest good ' we are offered, stands out in clear con- 
tradistinction to these. It is an actual attainable thing, 
a thing for flesh and blood creatures ; it is to be won and 
enjoyed by them in their common daily Ufe. It is, as its 
prophets distinctly and unanimously tell us, some form of 
happiness that results in this life to us, from certain con- 
duct ; it is a thing essentially for the present ; and ' it is 
obviously^' says Professor Huxley, ' in no way affected by 
abbreviation or prolongation of our conscious life.' 

This beiug the case, it is clearly not unreasonable to 
demand some explicit account of it ; or if no such ac- 
count- of it be extant, to enquire diligently what sort of 
account of it is possible. And let it be remembered that 
to make this demand is in no way to violate the rule 
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of Aristotle, and to demand a greater accuracy than 
the nature of the subject will admit of. The * highest 
good^' it is quite possible, may be a vague thing, not 
capable, hke a figure in Euclid, of being defined exactly. 
But many vague things can be described exactly enough 
for all practical purposes. They can be described so that 
we at once know what is meant, and so that we can at 
once find and recognise them. Feelings, characters, and 
personal appearance are things of this sort ; so too is the 
taste of food, the style of fumitiu-e, or the general tone 
and tenour of our hfe, under various circumstances. And 
the ' good ' we are now considering can surely be not less 
describable than these. When therefore our exact 
thinkers speak to us about the highest happiness, we want 
to know what meaning they attach to the words. Has 
Professor Huxley, for instance, ever enjoyed it himself, 
or does he ever hope to do so? If so, when, where, 
and how ? What must be done to get it, and what must 
be left undone ? And when it is got, what will it be hke ? 
Is it something brief, rapturous, and intermittent, as the 
language often used about it might seem to suggest to one ? 
Is it known only in brief moments of Neoplatonic ecstasy, 
to which all the acts of life should be stepping stones ? 
It certainly cannot be that. Our exact thinkers are es- 
sentially no mystics, and the highest happiness must be 
something far more sohd than transcendental ecstasies. 
Surely, therefore, if it exists at all we must be able some- 
where to lay our hands upon it. It is a pillar of fire by 
night ; surely then it will be visible. It is to be lifted up, 
and is to draw all men unto it. It is nothing if not this ; 
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as we shall see more clearly if we consider the matter 
further. 

This chief good, or this highest happiness, being the 
end of moral action, one point about it is at once evident. 
Its value is of course recognised by those who practise 
morahty, or who enunciate moral systems. Virtuous men 
are virtuous because the end gained by virtue is an end 
that they desire to gain. But this is not enough ; it is 
not enough that to men who are already seeking the 
good the good should appear in all its full attractiveness. 
It must be capable of being made attractive for those 
who do not know it, and who have never sought it, but 
who have, on the contrary, always turned away from 
everything that is supposed to lead to it. It must be 
able, in other words, not only to satisfy the virtuous of 
the wisdom of their virtue, it must be able to convince 
the vicious of the folly of their vice. Vice is only bad in 
the eye of the positive moralist because of the precious 
something that we are at the present moment losing by it. 
He can only convince us of our error by giving us some 
picture of our loss. And he must be able to do this, if 
his system is worth anything ; and 'in promulgating his 
system he professes that he can do it. The physician's 
work is to heal the sick ; his skill must not end in 
explaining his own health. It is clear that if a morality 
is incapable of being preached, it is useless to say that it 
is worthy of being practised. The statement will be 
meaningless, except to those for whom it is superfluous. 
It is therefore essential to the moral end that in some 
way or other it be generally presentable, so that its 
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excellence shall appeal to some common sense in man. 
And again, be it observed, that we are demanding no 
mathematical accuracy. We demand only that the pre- 
sentation shall be accurate enough to let us recognise its 
corresponding fact in life. 

Now what is a code of morals, and why has the world 
any need of one? A code of morals is a number of 
restraining orders ; it rigorously bids us walk in certain 
paths. But why? What is the use of bidding us? 
Because there are a number of other paths that we are 
naturally inclined to walk in. The right path is right 
because it leads to the highest kind of happiness ; the 
Avrorg paths are wrong because they lead to lower kinds 
of happiness. But when men choose vice instead of 
virtue, what is happening? They are considering the 
lower or the lesser happiness better than the greater or 
the higlier. It is this mistake that is the essence and 
cause of immorality ; it is this mistake that mankind is 
ever inclined to make, and it is only because of this incli- 
nation that any moral system is of any general value. 

Were we all naturally inclined to morality, the 
analysis of it, it is true, might have great speculative 
interest ; but a moral system would not be needed as it 
is for a great practical piupose. The law, as we all 
know, has arisen because of transgressions, and the 
moralist has to meddle with human nature mainly 
because it is inconstant and corrupted. It is a wild 
horse that has not so i^ \be broken, once for all, as 

to be driven and reined in perpetually. And the art of 
the morplist is, by opening the mind's eye to the true 
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end of life, to make us sharply conscious of what we lose 
by losing it. And the men to whom we shall chiefly 
want to present this end are not men, let us remember, 
who desire to see it, or who will seek for it of their own 
accord, but men who are turned away from it, and on 
whose sight it must be thrust. It is not the righteous 
but the sinners that have to be called to repentance. 
And not this only: not only must the end in question 
be thus presentable, but when presented it must be able 
to stand the inveterate criticism of those who fear beiftg 
allured by it, who are content as they are, and have no 
wish to be made discontented. These men will submit it 
to every test by which they may hope to prove that its 
attractions are delusive. They will test it with reason, 
as we test a metal by an acid. They will ask what it is 
based upon, and of what it is compounded. They will 
submit it to an analysis as merciless as that by which 
their advisers have dissolved theism. 

Here then is a fact that all positive morality pre-sup- 
poses. It pre-supposes that life by its very natiure contains 
the possibihty in it of some one kind of happiness, which 
is open to all men, and which is better than all others. 
It is sufficiently presentable even to those who have not 
experienced it; and its excellence is not vaguely ap- 
parent only, but can be exactly proved from obvious and 
acknowledged facts. Further, this happiness must be re- 
moved from its alternatives by some very great interval. 
The proudest, the serenest, the most successful life of vice, 
must be miserable when compared with the most painful 
life of virtue, and miserable in a very high degree ; for 
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morality is momentous exactly in proportion to the interval 
between the things to be gained and escaped by it. And 
unless this interval be a very profound one, the language 
at present current as to the importance of virtue, the 
dignity of life, and the earnestness of the moral struggle, 
will be altogether overstrained and ludicrous. 

Now is such a happiness a reality or is it a myth ? 
That is the great question. Can human life, cut off 
utterly from every hope beyond itself — can human hfe 
supply it ? If it cannot, then evidently there can be no 
morahty without religion. But perhaps it can. Perhaps 
life has greater capacities than we have hitherto given it 
credit for. Perhaps this happiness may be really close at 
hand for each of us, and we have only overlooked it 
hitherto because it was too directly before our eyes. At 
all events, wherever it is let it be pointed out to us. It 
is useless, as we have seen, if not generally presentable. 
To those who most need it, it is useless until presented. 
Indeed, until it is presented we are but acting on the 
maxim of its advocates by refusing to believe in its exist- 
ence. * No simplicity of mind^ says Professor Clifford, 
* no obscurity of station^ can escape the universal duty of 
questioning all that we believe.^ 

The question, then, that we want answered has by 
this time, I think, been stated with sufficient clearness, 
and its importance and its legitimacy been placed beyond 
a doubt. I shall now go on to explain in detail how 
completely unsatisfactory are the answers that are at 
present given it ; how it is evaded by some and begged 
by others ; and how those that are most plausible are 
really made worthless, by a subtle but profound defect. 
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These answers divide themselves into two classes, which, 
though invariably confused by those that give them, are 
in reality quite distinct and separable. Professor Huxley, 
one of the most vigorous of our positive thinkers, shall help 
us to understand and distinguish these. He is going to tell us, 
let us remember, about the ' highest good ' — the happiness, 
in other words, that we have just been discussing^— the 
secret of our Ufe's worth, and the test of all our conduct. 
This happiness he divides into two kinds.^ He says that 
there are two things that we may mean when we speak 
about it. We may mean the happiness of a society of 
men, or we may mean the happiness of the members of 
that society. And when we. speak of morality, we may 
mean two things also ; and these two things must be kept 
distinct. We may mean what Professor Huxley r^alls 
' social morality^' and of this the test and object is the 
happiness of societies; or we may mean what he calls 
^personal morality^' and of this the test and object is the 
happiness of individuals. The answers which our positive 
morahsts make to us divide themselves into two classes, 
according to the sort of happiness they refer to. 

It is before all things important that this division be 
understood, and be kept quite clear in oiu* minds, if we 
would see honestly what our positive modern systems 
amoimt to. For what makes them at present so very 
hard to deal with, is the fact that their exponents are 
perpetually perplexing themselves between these two 
classes of answers, first giving one, and then the other, 
and imagining that, by a kind of confusion of substance, 
they can both afford solutions of the same questions, 

* Vide Nineteenth Century , No. 3, pp. 636, 537. 
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Thus tliey continually speak of life as though its crown- 
ing achievement were some kind of personal happiness ; 
and then being asked to explain the natiu-e and basis of 
this, they at once shift their ground, and talk to us of 
the laws and conditions of social happiness. Professor 
Huxley will again supply us with a very excellent ex- 
ample. He starts with the thesis that hoih sorts of morality 
are strong enough to hold their own, without super- 
natural aid ; and when we look to see on what ground 
he holds they are, we find it to consist in the following 
explanation that one is. * Given^ he says, * a society of 
human beimjs under certain circumstances^ and the ques- 
tion whether a particular action on the part of one of its 
members will tend to increase the general happiness or not, 
is a question of natural knowledge^ and as such is a per- 
fectly legitimate subject of scientific enquiry . . . If it can 
be shown by observation or experiment, that theft, murder, 
and adxdtery do not tend to diminish the happiness of 
society, then, in the absence of any but natural knowledge, 
they are not social immoralities J 

Now, in the above passage we have at least one thing. 
We have a short epitome of one of those classes of 
answers that our positive moralists are offering us. It is 
with this class that I shall deal in the following chapter ; 
and point out as briefly as may be its complete irre- 
levance. After that, I shall go on to the other. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

SOCIOLOGY AS THE FOUNDATION OF MORALITY. 
* The latter end of hie commonwealth forgete the heginmng,^ — ^The Tempest, 

Society, says Professor CKflbrd, is the highest of all 
organisms -} and its organic nature, he tells us, is one of 
those great facts which our own generation has been 
the first to state rationally. It is our understanding of 
this that enables us to supply morals with a positive 
basis. It is, he proceeds, because society is organic, 
' that actions which^ as individual^ are insignificant^ are 
massed together into important movements. Co- 
operation or band- work is the life of it' And ^it is the 
practice of hand-work^' he adds, that, unknown till lately 
though its nature was to us, has so moulded man as ' to 
create in him two specially human faculties^ the conscience 
and the intellect ; ' of which the former, we are told, gives 
us the desire for the good, and the latter instructs us 
how to attain this desire by action. So too Professor 
Huxley, once more to recur to him, says that that state of 
man would be * a true civitas Dei, in which each man's 
moral faculty shall be such as lead^s him to control all those 
desires which run counter to the good of mankind.' And 
J. S. Mill, whose doubts as to the value of life we have 

* Vide Nineteenth Century, October 1877. 
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already dwelt upon, professed to have at last satisfied 
himself by a precisely similar answer. He had never 
* wavered in the conviction^* he tells us, even all through 
his perplexity, that, if life had any value at all, ' happiness * 
was its one * end^' and the * test of its rules of conduct ; ' 
but he now thought that this end was to be attained by 
not making it the direct end, but * by fixing the mind on 
some object other than one's own happiness ; on the happiness 
of others — on the improvement of mankind.* The same 
thing is being told us on all sides, and in countless ways. 
The common name for this theory is UtiUtarianism ; and 
its great boast, and its special professed strength, is that 
it gives morals a positive basis in the acknowledged 
science of socJiology. Whether sociology can really supply 
such a basis is what we now have to enquire. There 
are many practical rules for which it no doubt can do so ; 
but will these rules correspond with what we mean by 
morals ? 

Now the province of the sociologist, within certain 
limits, is clear enough. His study is to the social body 
what the study of the physician is to the individual body. 
It is the study of human action as productive, or non-pro- 
ductive, of some certain general good. But here comes 
the point at issue — What is this general good, and what 
is included by it ? The positive school contend that it is 
general happiness ; and there, they say, is the answer to 
the great question — ^What is the test of conduct, and the 
true end of life ? But though, as we shall see in another 
moment, there is some plausibility in this, there is really 
nothing in it of the special answer we want. Our ques- 
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tion is, What is the true happiness? And what is the 
answer thus far? — That the true happiness is general 
happiness ; that it is the happiness of men in societies ; 
that it is happiness equally distributed. But this avails 
us nothing. The coveted happiness is still a locked casket. 
We know nothing as yet of its contents. A happy 
society neither does nor can mean anything but a number 
of happy individuals, so organised that their individual 
happiness is secured to them. But what do the indi- 
viduals want? Before we can try to seciu-e it for them, 
we must know that. Granted that we know what will 
make the individuals happy, then we shall know what 
will make society happy. And then social morality will 
be, as Professor Huxley says, a perfectly legitimate sub- 
ject of scientific enquiry — then, but not till then. But 
this is what the positive school are perpetually losing 
sight of; and the reason of the confusion is not far to 
seek. 

Within certain hmits, it is quite true, the general 
good is a sufficiently obvious matter, and beyond the 
reach of any rational dispute. There are, therefore, 
certain rules with regard to conduct that we can arrive at 
and justify by strictly scientific methods. We can de- 
monstrate that there are certain actions which we must 
never tolerate, and which we must join together, as best 
we may, to suppress. Actions, for instance, that would 
tend to generate pestilence, or to destroy oiu* good faith in 
our fellows, or to render our fives and property insecure, 
are actions the badness of which can be scientifically 
verified. 
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But ihe general goodhj which these actions are tested is 
something quite distinct from happiness, though it un- 
doubtedly has a close connection with it. It is no kind of 
happiness, high or low, in particular ; it is simply those 
negative conditions required equally by every kind. If we 
are to be happy in any way, no matter what, we must 
of course have our hves, and, next to our Hves, our health 
and our wealth secured to us. But to secure us these 
does not secure us happiness. It simply leaves us free to 
secure it, if we can, for ourselves. Once let us have some 
common agreement as to what this happiness is, we may 
then be able to formulate other rules for attaining it. But 
in the absence of any such agreement, the only possible 
aim of social morality, the only possible meaning of the 
general good, is not any kind or any kinds of happiness, 
but the security of those conditions without which all 
happiness would be impossible. 

Suppose the human race were a set of canaries in a 
cage, and that we were in grave doubt as to what seed 
to give them — hemp-seed, rape-seed, or canary-seed, or 
all three mixed in certain proportions. That would 
exactly represent the state of our case thus far. There is 
the question that we want the positive school to answer. 
It is surely evident that, in this perplexity, it is beside the 

, point to tell us that the birds must not peck each other's 

1 eyes out, and that they must all have access to the 

\ trough that we are ignorant how to fill. 

\ The fault then, so continually committed by the 
positive school, is this. They conftise the negative con- 
iitions of happiness with the positive materials of it. 
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Professor Huxley, in a passage I have already quoted, is 
caught, so to speak, in the very act of committing it. 

* Theft^ murder^ and adultery^ all these three, it will be 
remembered, he classes together, and seems to think that 
they stand upon the same footing. But from what has 
just been pointed out, it is plain that they do not do so. 
We condemn theft and murder for. one reason. We 
condemn adultery for quite another. We condemn the 
former because they are incompatible with any form of 
happiness. We condemn the latter because it is the 
supposed destruction of one particular form ; or the sub- 
stitution, rather, of a form supposed to be less complete, 
for another form supposed to be more complete. If the 

* highest good^ if the best kind of happiness, be the end 
we are in search of, the truths of sociology will help us 
but a very short way towards it. By the practice of 
' hand-work ' alone we shall never learn to construct a 

* true Civitas Dei.' Band-work with the same perfection 
may be practised for opposite ends. Send an army in a 
just war or an unjust one, in either case it will need the 
same discipline. There must be order amongst thieves, 

,as well as amongst honest men. There can be an 
orderly brotliel as well as an orderly nunnery, and all 
order rests on co-operation. We presume co-operation. 
We require an end for which to co-operate. 

I have compared the science of sociology to that 
of medicine; and the comparison will again be a 
very instructive one. The aim of both sciences is to 
produce health ; and the relation of health to happiness 
is in both cases the same. It is an imnortant condition 
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of the full enjoyment of anything: but it will by no 
means of itself give or guide us to the best thing. A 
man may be in excellent health, and yet, if he be prudent, 
be leading a degrading life. So, too, may a society. 
The Cities of the Plain may, for all we know to the 
contrary, have been in excellent social health; indeed, 
there is every reason to beUeve they were. They were, 
apparently, to a high degree strong and prosperous ; and 
the sort of happiness that their citizens set most store by 
was only too generally attainable. There were not ten 
men to be found in them by whom the highest good had 
not been fully realised. 

It is true, however, that there are two suppositions, on 
which the general good, or the health of the social organism, 
can be given a more definite meaning, and made in some 
sense an adequate test of conduct. And one or other 
of these suppositions is apparently always lurking in the 
positivist mind. But though, when unexpressed, and 
only barely assented to, these may seem to be true, their 
entire falsehood wUl appear the moment they are dis- 
tinctly stated. 

One of these suppositions is, that for human happinesg 
health is alone requisite — health in the social organism in- 
cluding su&cient wealth and freedom; and that man's 
life, whenever it is not interfered with, will be moral, 
dignified, and delightful natmrally, no matter how he lives 
it. But this supposition, from a moralist, is of course non- 
sense. For, were it true, as we have just seen, Sodom 
might have been as moral as the tents of Abraham ; and 
in a perfect state there would be a fitting place for both. 
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The social organism indeed, in its highest state of per- 
fection, would manifest the richest variety in the de- 
velopment of such various parts. It might consist of a 
number of motley communes ^ of monogamists and of free- 
lovers, of ascetics and sybarites, of saints and rraiSepaaTaC 
— each of them being stones in this true Civitas Dei, 
this holy city of God. Of course it may be contended 
that this state of things would be desirable ; that, how- 
ever, is quite a different question. But whatever else it 
was, it would certainly not be moral, in any sense in 
which the word has yet been used. 

The second supposition I spoke of, though less openly 
absurd than this one, is really quite as false. It consists 
of a vague idea that, for some reason or other, happiness 
can never be distributed in an equal measure to all, imless 
it be not only equal in degree but also the same in kind ; 
and that the one kind that can be thus distributed is a 
kind that is in harmony with our conceptions of moral 
excellence. Now this is indeed so far true, that there are 
doubtless certain kinds of happiness which, if enjoyed 
at all, can be enjoyed by the few alone ; and that the 
conditions imder which alone the few can enjoy them 

^ ' As Mr. Spencer points out, society does not resemble those organisms which 
are so highly centralised that the unity of the whole is the important thing, and 
every part must die if separated from the rest; but rather those that tviU bear 
separation and reunion ; because, although there is a certain union and organi- 
sation of the parts in regard to one another, yet the fat* more important fact is 
the life of the parts separately. The true health of society depends upon the 
communes, the villages and tofivnships, infinitely more than on the form and 
pageantry of an imperial government. If in them there is band-^ork, tmum 
for a common effort, converse in the working out of a common thought, there 
the Republic isj — Profesj or Clifford, Nineteenth Century, October 1877. 
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disturb the conditions of all happiness for the many. The 
general good, therefore, gives us at once a test by which 
such kinds of happiness can be condemned. But to elimi- 
nate these will by no means leave us a residue of virtue ; 
for these, so far from being co-extensive with moral evil, 
do in reahty he only on the borders of it ; and the con- 
demnation attached to them is a legal rather than a moral 
one. It is based, that is, not so much on the kind of 
happiness itself as on the circunistances under which we 
are at present obliged to seek it. Thus the practice of 
seduction may be said to be condemned sufficiently by 
the misery brought by it to its victims, and its victims' 
families. But suppose the victims are willing, and the 
families complacent, this ground of condemnation goes ; 
though in the eye of the moralist, matters in this last case 
will be far worse than in the former. It is therefore 
quite a mistake to say that the kind of happiness which 
it is the end of life to reahse is defined or narrowed 
down appreciably by the fact that it is a general end. 
Vice can be enjoyed in common, just as well as virtue ; 
nor if wisely regulated will it exhaust the tastes that it 
appeals to. Eegulated with equal skill, and with equal 
far-sightedness, it will take its place side by side with 
virtue; nor will sociology or social morahty give us 
any reason for preferring the one to the other. 

We may observe accordingly, that if happiness of some 
certain kind be the moral test, what Professor Huxley 
calls ' social morality ' — the rules, that is, for producing 
the negative conditions of happiness — is not in itself 
morality at all. It may indeed become so, when the 
coiisciousness that we are conforming to it becomes one 
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of the factors of our own personal happiness. It then 
suffers a kind of apotheosis. It is taken up into ourselves, 
and becomes part and parcel of our own personal morality. 
But it then becomes quite a different matter, as we shall 
see very shortly ; and even then it suppUes us with but a 
very small part of the answer. 

Thus far what has been made plain is this. General, 
or social happiness, unless explained farther, is simply for 
moral purposes an unmeaning phrase. It evades the 
whole question we are asking ; for happiness is no more 
differentiated by saying that it is general, than food is by 
saying that everyone at a table is eating it ; or than a 
language is by saying that everyone in a room is talking 
it. The social happiness of all of us means nothing but 
the personal happiness of each of us ; and if social happi- 
ness have any single meaning — in other words, if it be a 
test of morals — it must postulate a personal happiness of 
some hitherto imexplained kind. Else sociology will be 
subsidiary to nothing but individual license ; general law 
will be but the protection of individual lawlessness ; and 
the completest social morality, but the condition of the 
completest personal un-morality. The social organism we 
may compare to a yew-tree. Science will explain to us 
how it has grown up from the ground, and how all its 
twigs must have fitting room to expand in. It will not 
show us how to clip the yew-tree into a peacock. Mora- 
lity, it is true, must rest ultimately on the proved facts of 
sociology ; and this is not only true but evident. But it 
rests upon them as a statue rests upon its pedestal, and 
the same pedestal will support an Athene or a Priapus. 

£ 
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The matter, however, is not yet altogether disposed 
of. The type of personal happiness that social morality 
postulates, as a whole, we have still to seek for. But 
a part of it, as I just pointed out, will, beyond doubt, 
be a willing obedience by each to the rules that make 
it in its entirety within the reach of all. About this 
obedience, however, there is a certain thing to remember : 
it must be willing, not enforced. The laws will of course 
do all they can to enforce it; but not only can they 
never do this completely, but even if they could, they 
would not produce morality. Conduct which, if willing, 
we should call highly moral, we shall, if enforced only, 
call nothing more than legal. We do not call a wild 
bear tame because it is so well caged that there is no 
fear of its attacking us ; nor do we call a man good 
because, though his desires are evil, we have made him 
afraid to gratify them. Further, it is not enough that 
the obedience in question be wilHng in the sense that it 
does not gives us pain. If it is to be a moral quaHty, it 
must also give us positive pleasure. Indeed, it must not 
so much be obedience to the law as an impassioned co- 
operation with it. 

Now this, if producible, even though no further moral 
aim was connected with it, would undoubtedly be of itself 
a moral element. Suppose two pigs, for instance, had 
only a single wallowing-place, and each would hke 
naturally to wallow in it for ever. If each pig in turn 
were tx) rejoice to give his place up to his brother, and 
were consciously to regulate his delight in becoming filthy 
himself by an equal dehght in seeing his brother be- 
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coming filthy also, we should doubtless here be in the 
presence of a certain moral element. And though this, 
in a human society, might not carry us so far as we 
require to be carried, it would, without doubt, if pro- 
ducible, carry us a certain way. The question is, Is this 
moral element, this impassioned and unselfish co-operation 
with the social law, producible, in the absence of any 
farther end to which the social law is to be subordinate ? 
The positive school apparently think it is ; and this 
opinion has a seeming foundation in fact. We will there- 
fore carefully examine what this foundation is, and see 
how far it is really able to support the weight that is laid 
upon it. 

That fact, in itself a quite undoubted one, is the pos- 
session by man of a certain special and important feeling, 
which, viewed fi'om its passive side, we call sympathy, 
and fi:om its active side, benevolence. It exists in various 
degrees in different people, but to some degree or other 
it probably exists in all. Most people, for instance, if 
they hear an amusing story, at once itch to tell it to an 
appreciative fiiend ; for they find that the amusement, if 
shared, is doubled. Two epicures together, for the same 
reason, will enjoy a dinner better than if they each dined 
singly. In such cases the enjoyment of another plays the 
part of a reflector, which throws one's own enjoyment 
back on one. Nor is this all. It is not only true that 
we often desire others to be pleased with us ; we often 
desire others to be pleased instead of us. For instance, 
if there be but one easy chair in a room, one man will 
often give it up to another, and prefer himself to stand, 

£ 2 
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or perhaps sit on the table. Tq contemplate discomfort 
is often more annoying than to suffer it. 

This is the fact in human nature on which the 
positive school rely for their practical motive power. It 
is this sympathy and benevolence that is to be the secret 
of the social union ; and it is by these, that the rules of 
social morality are to be absorbed and attracted into 
ourselves, and made the directors of all oiu* other im- 
pulses. 

The feelings, however, that are thus rehed on will 
be found, on consideration, to be altogether inadequate. 
They are undoubted facts, it is true, and are ours by the 
very constitution of our nature ; but they do not possess 
the importance that is assigned to them, and their limits 
are soon reached. They are unequal in their distribu- 
tion; they are partial and capricious in their action; 
and they are disturbed and counterbalanced by the 
opposite impulse of selfishness, which is just as much 
a part of our nature, and which is just as generally 
distributed. It must be a very one-sided view of the 
case that will lead us to deny this ; and by such eclectic 
methods of observation we can support any theory we 
please. Thus there are many stories of unselfish heroism 
displayed by rough men on occasions such as shipwrecks, 
and displayed quite spontaneously. And did we confine 
our attention to this single set of examples, we might 
naturally conclude that we had here the real nature of 
man bursting forth in all its intense entirety — a constant 
but suppressed force, which we shall learn by-and-by to 
iitihse generally. But if we extend our observations a 
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little furtlier, we shall find another set of examples, in 
which selfishness is just as predominant as unselfishness 
was in the first set. The sailor, for instance, who might 
struggle to save a woman on a sinking ship, will trample 
her to death to escape from a burning theatre. And if 
we will but honestly estimate the composite nature of 
man, we shall find that the sailor, in this latter case, 
embodies a tendency far commoner, and far more to be 
counted on, than he does in the former. No fair student 
of life or history will, I think, be able to deny this. The 
lives of the world's greatest men, be they Goethes or 
Napoleons, will be the first to show us that it is so. 
Whilst the lives of the world's best men, who have been 
most successful in conquering their selfish nature, will 
be the first to bear witness to the persistent strength of it. 
But even giving these unpromising facts the least 
weight possible, the case will practically be not much 
mended. The unselfish impulses, let them be difiused 
never so widely, will be found, as a general rule, to be 
very limited in power ; and to be intense only for short 
periods, and under exceptional circumstances. They 
are intense only — in the absence of any further motive — 
when the thing to be won for another becomes invested 
for the moment with an abnormal value, and the thing 
to be lost by oneself becomes abnormally depreciated ; 
when all intermediate possibihties are suddenly swept 
away fi:om us, and the only surviving alternatives are 
shame and heroism. But this never happens, except in 
the case of great catastrophes, such, for instance, as a 
shipwreck ; and thus the only conditions under which an 
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impassioned unselfishness can be counted on, are amongst 
the first conditions that we trust to progress to eliminate. 
The common state of life, then, when the feelings are 
in this normal state of tension, is all that in this con- 
nection we can really be concerned in dealing with. 
And there, unselfishness, though as sure a fact as selfish- 
ness, is, spontaneously and apart from a fiu*ther motive, 
essentially unequal to the work it is asked to do. 
Thus, though as I observed just now, a man may often 
prefer to sit on a table and give up the arm-chair to 
a friend, there are other times when he will be very 
loth to do so. He will do so when the pleasiu-e of look- 
ing at comfort is greater than the pleasure of feeling it. 
And in certain states of mind and body this is very often 
the case. But let him be sleepy and really in need of 
rest, the selfish impulse will at once eclipse the unselfish, 
and, unless under the action of some alien motive, he 
will keep the arm-chair for himself. So, too, in the case 
of the two epicures, if there be sufficient of the best 
dainties for both, each will feel that it is so much the 
better. But whenever the dainties in question cannot 
be divided, it will be the tendency of each to take them 
furtively for himself. 

And the case will be just the same when we come 
to the conditions of happiness. If without incommoding 
oiurselves we can, as Professor Huxley says, repress ' all 
those desires which run counter to the good of mankind^* 
we shall no doubt all willingly do so ; only in that case 
little more need be said. The ' Civitas Dei ' -we are pro- 
mised may be left to take care of itself, and it will doubt- 
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less very soon begin ' to rise like an exhalation.' But if 
this self- repression be a matter of great difficulty, and 
one requiring a constant struggle on oiu* part, it will be 
needful for us to intensely realise, when we abstain from 
any action, that the happiness it would take from others 
will be far greater than the happiness it would give to 
ourselves. Suppose, for instance, a man were in love with 
his friend's wife, and had engaged on a certain night 
to take her to the theatre. He would instantly give the 
engagement up could he know that the people in the 
gallery would be burnt to death if he did not. He would 
certainly not give it up because by the sight of his pro- 
ceedings the moral tone of the stalls might be infinitesi- 
mally lowered ; still less would he do so because another 
w^ife's husband might be made infinitely jealous. When- 
ever we give up any source of personal happiness for the 
sake of the happiness of the community at large, the two 
kinds of happiness have to be weighed together in a 
balance. But the latter, except in very few cases, is at a 
great disadvantage : only a part of it, so to speak, can be 
got into the scale. What adds to my sense of pleasure in 
the proportion of a million pounds may be only taxing 
society in the proportion of half a farthing a head. Un- 
selfishness with regard to society is thus essentially a 
different thing from unselfishness with regard to an indi- 
vidual. In the latter case the things to be weighed 
together are commensurate: not so in the former. In 
the latter case, as we have seen, an impassioned self- 
devotion may be at times produced by the sudden pre- 
sentation to a man of two extreme alternatives ; but in 
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the former case such alternatives are not presentable. I 
may know that a certain line of conduct will on the one 
hand give me great pleasure, and that on the other hand, 
if it were practised by everyone, it would produce much 
general mischief ; but I shall know that my practising it, 
will, as a fact, be hardly felt at all by the community, or 
at all events only in a very small degree. And therefore 
my choice is not that of the sailor's in the shipwreck. 
It does not he between saving my life at the expense of a 
woman's, or saving a woman's life at the expense of mine. 
It lies rather, as it were, between letting her lose her 
ear-ring and breaking my own arm. 

It will appear, therefore, that the general conditions 
of an entirely undefined happiness form an ideal utterly 
imfitted to counterbalance individual temptation, or to 
give even willingness, let alone ardour, to the self-denials 
that are required of us. In the first place the conditions 
are so vaime that even in the extremest cases the indi- 
vidual will find it diiBcult to realise that he is appreciably 
distiu*bing them. And in the second place, until he 
knows that the happiness in question is something of 
extreme value he will be unable to feel much ardour in 
helping to make it possible. If we knew that the social 
organism in its state of completest health had no higher 
pleasure than sleep and eating, the cause of its completest 
health would hardly excite enthusiasm. And even if we 
did not rebel against any sacrifices for so poor a result as 
this, we should at the best be resigned rather than blest 
in making them. The nearest approach to a moral end 
that the science of sociology will of itself supply to us is 
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an end that, in all probability, men will not follow at all, 
or that will produce in them, if they do, no happier state 
than a passionless and passive acquiescence. If we want 
anything more than this we must deal with happiness 
itself, not with the negative conditions of it. We must 
discern the highest good that is within the reach of each 
of us, and this may perhaps supply us with a motive for 
endeavouring to secure the same blessing for all. But 
the matter depends entirely on what this highest good is 
— on the end to which, given the social health, the social 
health will be directed. 

The primary answer to this question can be given, as I 
have said before, in tenns of the individual only. Social 
happiness is a mere set of ciphers till the unit of personal 
happiness is placed before it. A man's happiness may of 
coiu-se depend on other beings, but still it is none the 
less contained in himself. Tlf our greatest delight were 
to see each other dance tne cancan^ then it might be 
morality for us all to dance. J None the less would this 
be a happy world, not because we were all dancing, but 
because we each enjoyed the sight of such a spectacle. 
Many young officers take intense pride in their regiments, 
and the character of such regiments may in a certain 
sense be called a corporate thing. But it depends 
e^ntirely, none the less, on the personal character of their 
members, and all that the phrase really^'indicates is that 
a set of men take pleasure in similar things. Thus it is the 
boast of one young officer that the members of his regi- 
ment all spend too much money, of another that they all 
drink too much wine, of another that they are distinguished 
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for their high rank, and of another that they are distin- 
guished for the lowness of their sensuality. What dif- 
ferentiates one regiment from another is first and before 
all things some personal source of happiness common to 
all its members. 

And as it is with the character of a regiment, so too 
is it with the character of life in general. When we say 
that Humanity may become a glorious thing as a whole, 
we must mean that each man may attain some positive 
glory as an individual What shall I get ? and I ? and 
I .^ and I ? What do you offer me .^ and me ? and me ? 
This is the first question that the common sense of 
mankind asks. * You must promise something to each of 
uSj' it says, * or very certainly you will be able to promise 
nothing to all of us' There is no real escape in saying 
that we must all work for one another, and that our 
happiness is to be found in that. The question merely 
confronts us with two other facets of itself. What sort 
of happiness shall I secure for others ? and what sort of 
happiness will others secure for me ? What will it be 
like ? Will it be worth having ? In the positivist Utopia, 
we are told, each man's happiness is bound up in the 
happiness of all the rest, and is thus infinitely magnified. 
All mankind are made a mighty whole, by the fusing 
power of benevolence. Benevolence, however, means 
simply the wishing that our neighbours were happy, the 
helping to make them so, and lastly the being glad that 
they are so. But happiness must plainly be something 
besides benevolence ; else, if I know that a man's highest 
happiness is in knowing that others are happy, all I 
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ehall try to procure for others is the knowledge that I 
am happy ; and thus the Utopian happiness would be ex- 
pressed completely in the somewhat homely formula, ^Lam 
80 glad that you are glad that I am glad,' But this is, of 
course, not enough. All this gladness must be about 
something besides itself. Our good wishes for our neigh- 
bours must have some farther content than that they shall 
wish us well in return. What I wish them and what they 
wish me must be something that both they and I, each 
of us, take delight in for ourselves. It will certainly be 
no dehght to men to procure for others what they will 
take no delight in themselves, if procured by others for 
them. * For a joyful life^ that is to say a pleasant life^ 
as Sir Thomas More pithily puts it, ' is either evil ; and if 
6'0, then thou shouldest not only help no man thereto^ but 
rather as much as in thee lieth icithdraw all men from it 
as noisome and hurtful ; or else if thou not only mayest^ hut 
also of duty art bound to procure it for others^ why not 
chiefly for thyself to whom thou art bound to show as 
much favour and gentleness as to others 1 ' The funda- 
mental question is, then, what hfe should a man try to 
procure for himself? How shall he make it most joyful ? 
and how joyful will it be when he has done his utmost 
for it? It is in terms of the individual, and of the indi- 
vidual only, that the value of life can at first be iutelli- 
gibly stated. K the coin be not itself genuine, we shall 
never be able to make it so by merely shuffling it about 
from hand to hand, nor even by indefinitely multiplying 
it. A million sham bank notes will not make us any 
richer than a single one. Granting that the riches are 
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really genuine, then the knowledge of their diffusion may 
magnify for each of us our own pleasure in possessing 
them. But it will only do this if the share that is pos- 
sessed by each be itself something very great to begin 
with. Certain intense kinds of happiness may perhaps be 
raised to ecstasy by the thought that another shares them. 
But if the feeling in question be nothing more than cheer- 
fulness, a man will not be made ecstatic by the know- 
ledge that any number of other people are cheerful as 
well as he. When the happiness of two or more people 
rises to a certain temperature, then it is true a certain 
fusion may take place, and there may perhaps be a certain 
joint result, arising from the sum of the parts. But below 
this melting point no fusion or union takes place at all, 
nor will any number of lesser happinesses melt and be 
massed together into one great one. Two great wits may 
increase each other's brilliancy, but two half-wits will not 
make a single whole one. A bad picture will not become 
good by being magnified, nor will a merely readable novel 
become more than readable by the publication of a million 
copies of it. Suppose it were a matter of Ufe and death 
to ten men to walk to York from London in a day. Were 
this feat a possible one, they might no doubt each do 
their best to help the others to accompUsh it. But if it 
were beyond the power of each singly, they would not 
accomphsh it as a body, by the whole ten leaving Charing 
Cross together, and each of them walking one tenth of 
the way. The distance they could all walk would be no 
greater than the distance they could each walk. In the 
same way the value of human life, as a whole, depends on 
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the capacities of the individual human being, as an enjoy- 
ing animal. If these capacities be great, we shall be 
eager in our desire to gratify them — certainly for our- 
selves, and perhaps also for others ; and this second desire 
may perhaps be great enough to modify and to guide 
the jfirst. But unless these capacities he great, and the 
means of gratifying them definite, our impulses on our 
own behalf will become weak and sluggish, whilst those 
on behalf of others will become less able to control 
them. 

It will be apparent farther from this, that just as 
happiness, unless some distinct positive quality, gains 
nothing as an end of action, either in value or distinct- 
ness, by a mere diffusion in the present — ^by an exten- 
sion, as it were, laterally — so will it gain nothing further 
by giving it another dimension, and by prospectively in- 
creasing it in the future. We must know what it is first, 
before we know whether, as a fact, it is capable of in- 
crease. Apart from this knowledge, the conception of 
progress and the hope of some brighter destiny can add 
nothing to that required something^ which, so far as sod- 
ology can define it for us, we have seen to be so utterly 
inadequate. Social conditions, it is true, we may expect 
will go on improving ; we may hope that the social ma- 
chinery will come gradually to run more smoothly. But 
unless we know something positive to the contrary, the 
outcome of all this progress may be nothing but a more 
undisturbed ennui or a more soulless sensuahty. The 
rose-leaves may be laid more smoothly, and yet the man 
that hes on them may be wearier or more degraded. 
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To-morroWf avid to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pacefrwn day to day ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

This, for all that sociology can inform us to the contrary, 
may be the lesson really taught us by the positive 
philosophy of progress. 

But what the positivists themselves learn from it is 
something very different. The following verses are 
George EHot's : 

Oh may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In lives made better by their presence. So 

To live is heaven, • . . 

To make undying mttsic in the world. 

Breathing us beauteous order that controls 

With grorving sway the growing life of man. 

So we inherit that sweet purity 

For which we struggled, groaned, and agonised 

With widening retrospect, that bred despair. • • 

That better self shall live till human time 

Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 

TJnreadfor ever. This is life to come. 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 

That purest heaven, and be to other souls 

That cup of strength in some great agony ^ 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love^ 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense ; 

So shall I join that choir invisible 

Whose mttsic is the gladness of the world. 

Here is the positive religion of benevolence and progress, 
as preached to the modem world in the name of exact 
thought, presented to us in an impassioned epitome. 
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Ilere is hope, ardour, sympathy and resohition, enough 
and to spare. The first question is,— How are these 
kindled, and what are they all about? They must, as 
we have seen, be about something that the science of 
sociology will not discover for us. Nor can they last, if, 
like an empty stomach, they prey only upon themselves. 
They must have some solid content, and the great thing 
needful is to discern this. It is quite true that to suffer, 
or even to die, will often seem dulce et decorum to a man ; 
but it will only seem so when the end he dies or suffers 
for is, in his estimation, a worthy one. A Christian 
might be gladly crucified if by so doing he could turn 
men from vice to virtue; but a connoisseur in wine 
would not be crucified that his best friend might prefer 
dry champagne to sweet. All the agony and the struggles, 
then, that the positivist saint suffers with such enthu- 
siasm, depend alike for their value and their possibility 
on the object that is supposed to cause them. And in the 
verses just quoted this object is indeed named several 
times; but it is named only incidentally and in vague 
terms, as if its nature and its value were self-evident, 
and could be left to take care of themselves ; and the 
great thing to be dwelt upon were the means and not the 
end : whereas the former are really only the creatures of 
the latter, and can have no more honour than the latter is 
able to bestow upon them. 

Now the only positive ends named in these verses 
are * the better self^ ' sweet purity^' and ' smiles that have 
no cruelty J The conditions of these are 'beauteous order ^ 
and the result of them is the 'gladness of the worlds 
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The rest of the language used adds nothing to our 
positive knowledge, but merely makes us feel the want 
of it. The purest heaven, we are told, that the men of 
any generation can look forward to will be the increased 
gladness that their right conduct will secure for a coming 
generation : and that gladness, when it comes, will be, 
as it were, the seraphic song of the blessed and holy 
dead. Thus every present, for the positivist, is the future 
life of the past; earth is heaven perpetually realising 
itself; it is, as it were, an eternal choir-practice, in which 
the performers, though a little out of tune at present, are 
becoming momently more ^nd more perfect. If this be 
so, there is a heaven of some sort about us at this 
moment. There is a musical gladness every day in our 
ears, our own actual dehght, in which it might have been 
a heaven to our great-grandfathers to have anticipated 
in the last century. 

Now it is plain that this alleged music is not every- 
where. Where, then, is it ? And will it, when we have 
found it, be found to merit all the praise that is bestowed 
upon it ? Sociology, as we have seen, may show us how to 
secure to each performer his voice or his instrument ; but 
it will not show us how to make either the voice or the 
instrument a good one ; nor will it decide whether the 
orchestra shall perform Beethoven or Offenbach, or 
whether the chorus shall sing a penitential psalm or a 
drinking song. When we have discovered what the 
world's highest gladness can consist of, we will again 
come to the question of how far such gladness can be a 
general aod of action. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

GOODNESS AS ITS OWN REWARD, 

' Who chooses me must give^ and hazard all he Aa^A/— Inscription on tlie 

Leaden Gasket. Merchant of Venice, 

What I have been urging in the last chapter is really 
nothing more than the positivists admit themselves. It 
will be found, if we study their utterances as a whole, 
that they by no means beUeve practically in their own 
professions, or consider that the end of action can be 
either defined and verified by sociology, or made attrac- 
tive by sympathy. On the contrary, they confess plainly 
how inadequate these are by themselves, by continually 
supplementing them with additions fi:om quite another 
quarter. But their fault is that this confession is, ap- 
parently, only half conscious with them ; and they are for 
ever reproducing arguments as sufficient which they have 
already in other moments implicitly condemned as mean- 
ingless. My aim has been, therefore, to put these argu- 
ments out of court altogether, and safely shut the doors 
on them. Hitherto they have played just the part of an 
idle populace, often turned out of doors, but as often 
breaking in again, and confusing with their noisy cheers 
a judgment that has not yet been given. Let us have 
done, then, with the conditions of happiness till we know 

P 
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what happiness is. Let us have done with enthusiasm till 
we know if there is anything to be enthusiastic about. 

I have quoted George Ehot's cheers already, as expres- 
sing what this enthusiasm is. I will now quote her again, 
as showing how fully she recognises that its value depends 
upon its object, and that its only possible object miLst be 
of a definite, and in the first place, of a personal natiu-e. 
In her novel of Daniel Deronda^ the large part of the 
interest hangs on the way in which the heroine s character 
will develop itself ; and this interest, in the opinion of 
the authoress, is of a very intense kind. Why should 
it be? she asks explicitly. And she gives her answer 
in the following very remarkable and very instructive 
passage : 

' Coidd there he a slenderer^ more insignificant thready' 
she says, ' in human history^ than this consciousness of a 
girl, busy with her small inferences of the way in which 
she could make her life pleasant^ in a time too, when 
ideas were with fresh vigour making armies of themselves, 
and the universal kinship was declaring itself fiercely : 
when women on the other side of the world would not 
mourn for the husbands and sons who died bravely in a 
common cause ; and men, stinted of bread, on one side of 
the world, heard of that willing loss and were patient ; a 
time when the soul of man was waking to pulses which 
had for centuries been beating in him unheard^ until their 
full sense made a new life of terror or of joy. 

* What in the midst of that mighty drama are girls and 
their blind visions P They are the Yea or Nay of that good 
for which men are enduring and fighting. In these deli- 
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cate vessels is borne onward through the ages the treasure of 
human affections^ 

Now here we come to solid ground at last. Here is 
■an emphatic and frank admission of all that I was urging 
in the last chapter ; and the required end of action and 
test of conduct is brought to a focus and localized. It is 
not described, it is true ; but a narrow circle is drawn 
roimd it, and our future search for it becomes a matter 
of comparative ease. It consists primarily and before all 
things in the choice by the individual of one out of 
many modes of happiness — ^the election of a certain 
* way^' in George EUot's words, ' in which he will make his 
life pleasant' There are many sets of pleasures open to 
him; but there is one set, it is said, more excellent, 
beyond comparison, than the others ; and to choose these, 
and these alone, is what will give us part in the holy value 
of life. The choice and the refusal of them is the Yea 
and the Nay of all that makes life worth living ; and is 
the source, to the positivists, of the solemnity, the terror, 
and sweetness of the whole ethical vocabulary. ' What 
then are the alternative pleasures that life offers me r In 
how many ways am I capable of feeling my existence a 
blessing ? and in what ivay shall 1 feel the blessing of it 
most keenly ? ' This is the great life-question ; it may be 
asked indifferently by any individual ; and in the positivist 
answer to it, which will be the same for all, and of 
universal appUcation, must he the foundation of the posi- 
tive moral system. 

And that system, as I have said before, professes to be 
a moral one essentially, — moral in the old religious sense 
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of the word. It retains the old ethical vocabulary ; q^nd 
lays the same intense stress on the old ethical distinctions. 
Nor is this a mere profession only. We shall see that the 
system logically requires it. One of its chief virtues — 
indeed the only virtue in it we have defined hitherto— 
is, as has been seen, an habitual self-denial. But a denial 
to self of what "i Of something, plainly, that if denied to 
oiu-selves, can be conveyed as a negative or positive good 
to others. But the good things that are thus transferable 
cannot plainly be the * highest good, or morality would 
consist largely of a surrender of its own end. This end, 
then, must evidently be something inward and inalienable, 
just as the religious end was. It is a certain inward state 
of the heart, and of the heart's affections. For this inward 
state to be fully produced, and maintained generally, a 
certain sufficiency of material well-being may be requisite ; 
but without this inward state such sufficiency will be 
morally valueless. Day by day we must of course have 
oiu* daily bread. But the positivists must maintain, just 
as the Christians did, that man does not live by bread 
alone ; and that his life does not consist in the abundance 
of the things that he possesses. And thus when they are 
brought face to face with the matter, we find them all, 
•with one consent, condemning as false the same allure- 
ments that were condemned by Christianity ; and point- 
ing, as it did, to some other treasure that wiU not wax 
old. — some water, the man who drinks of which will 
never thirst more. 

Now what is this treasure — ^this inward state of the 
heart? What is its analysis, and why is it so precious? 
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As yet we are quite in th^ dark as to this. No positive 
moralist has as yet showiii us, in any satisfactory way, 
either of these things. This statement, I know, will be 
contradicted by many ; and^ until it is explained further, 
it is only natural that it shoidd be. It will be said that 
a positive human happiness of just the kind needed has 
been put before the world again and again ; and not only 
put before it, but earnestly followed and reverently 
enjoyed by many. Have not truth, benevolence, purity, 
and, above all, pure affection, been, to many, positive ends 
of action for their own sakes, without any thought, as 
Dr. Tyndall says, * of any reward or punishment looming 
in the future ' ? Is not virtue followed in the noblest 
way, when its followers, if asked what reward they look 
for, can say to it, as Thomas Aquinas said to Christ, 
' Nil nisi te^ Domine'^ And has not it so been followed ? 
and is not the positivist position, to a large extent at any 
rate, proved ? Is it not true, as has been said by a recent 
writer, that ^ ' lives nourished and invigorated by [a purely 
human] ideal have been^ and still may be^ seen amongst 
us^ and the appearance of but a single example proves the 
adequacy of the belief? 

I reply that the fact is entirely true, and the inference 
entirely false. And this brings me at once to a point I 
have before alluded to — ^to the most subtle source of the 
entire positivist error — ^the source secret and imsuspected, 
of so much rash confidence. 

The positive school can, and do, as we have seen, 
point to certain things in life which have every appear-* 

* Vide Feminism f by James Sully. 
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ance, at first sight, of adequate moral ends. Their 
adequacy seems to be verified by every right feeling, 
and also by practical experiment. But there is one 
great fact that is forgotten. The positive school, when 
they deal with life, profess to exhibit its resources to us 
wholly free from the false aids of religion. They profess 
(if I may coin a word) to have de-religionized it before 
they deal with it. But about this matter they betray a 
most strange ignorance. They think the task is far 
simpler than it is. They seem to look on religion as 
existing nowhere except in its pure form, in the form of 
distinct devotional feehng, or in the conscious assents of 
faith ; and, these once got rid of^ they fancy that life is 
de-reUgionized. But the process thus far is really only 
begun ; indeed, as far as immediate results go, it is hardly 
even begun : for it is really but a very small proportion 
of religion that exists pure. The greater part of it has 
entered into combination with the acts and feelings of 
life, thus forming, as it were, a kind of amalgam with 
them, giving them new properties, a new colour, a new 
consistence. To de-religionize life, then, it is not enough 
to condemn creeds and to abolish prayers. We must 
further sublimate the beliefs and feehngs, which prayers 
and creeds hold pure, out of the lay life around us. 
Under this process, even if imperfectly performed, it 
will soon become clear that religion in greater or less 
proportions is lurking everywhere. We shall see it 
yielded up even by things in which we should least look 
for it — by wit, by humour, by secular ambition, by most 
forms of vice, and by our daily light amusements. Much 
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more shall we see it yielded up by heroism, by purity, by 
affection, and by love of truth — by all those things that 
the positivists most specially praise. 

The positivists think, it would seem, that they had 
but to kill God, and that his inheritance shall be oiurs. 
They strike out accordingly the theistic beliefs in ques- 
tion, and then tiurn instantly to life : they sort its resources, 
count its treasiu*es, and then say, ^Aim at this^ and this^ 
and this. See how beautiful is holiness; see how rapturous 
is pleasure. Surely these are worth seeking for their own 
sakeSy without any '' reward or punishment looming in 
the future.'' ' They find, in fact, the interests and the 
sentiments of the world's present life — all the glow 
and all the gloom of it — ^lying before them like the 
colours on a painter's palette, and they think they have 
nothing to do but to set to work and use them. But 
let them wait a moment ; they are in far too great a 
hiu-ry. The palette and its colours are not nearly ready 
for them. 

One of the colours of Ufe — religion, that is — a colour 
which, by their own admission, has been hitherto an 
important one, they have swept clean away. They 
have swept it clean away, and let them remember why 
they have done so. It may be a pleasing coloiu-, or it 
mav not: that is a matter of taste. But the reason 
why it is to be got rid of is that it is not a fast colour. 
It is found to fade instantly in the spreading sunlight of 
knowledge. It is rapidly getting dim and dull and dead. 
When once it is gone, we shall never be able to restore it, 
and oiu: future pictures of life must be tinted without its 
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aid. They therefore profess loudly that they will employ 
it no longer. 

But there is this point, this all-important point, that 
quite escapes them. They sweep the colour, in its pure 
state, clean ojQT the palette ; and then profess to show us 
by experiment that they can get on perfectly well with- 
out it. But they never seem to suspect that it may be 
mixed up with the colours they retain, and be the secret 
of their depth and lustre. Let them see whether reUgion 
be not lurking there, as a subtle colouring principle in 
all their pigments, even a grain of it producing effects 
that else were quite impossible. Let them only begin 
this analysis, and it will very soon be clear to them that 
to cleanse Kfe of rehgion is not so simple a process as 
they seem to fancy it. Its actual dogmas may be readily 
put away from us ; not so the effect which these dogmas 
have worked during the course of centuries. In dis- 
guised forms they are round us everywhere ; they con- 
front us in every human interest, in every human pleasure. 
They have beaten themselves into life ; they have eaten 
their way into it. Like a secret sap they have flavoured 
every fiiiit in the garden. They are like a powerful 
drug, a stimulant, that has been injected into our whole 
system. 

If then we could appraise the vigour and value of life 
independent of religion, we can draw no direct conclu- 
sions from observing it in its present state. Before such 
observations can teach us anything, there is a great 
deal that will have to be made allowance for : and the 
positive school, when they reason from life as it is, are 
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building therefore on an utterly unsound foundation. 
It is emphatically untrue to say that a single example 
in the present day, or for matter of that any number 
of examples, either goes or can go any way towards 
proving the adequacy of any non-religious formula. For 
all such formulae have first to be further analysed 
before we know how far they are really non-religious ; 
and secondly the religious element that will be certainly 
found existing in them will have, hypothetically, to be 
removed. 

It would be well if the positive school would spend in 
this spiritual analysis but a httle of that skill they have 
attained to in their analysis of matter. In their experi- 
ments, for instance, on spontaneous generation, what 
untold pains have been taken! With what laborious 
thought, with what emulous ingenuity, have they struggled 
to completely sterilise the fluids in which they are to 
seek for the new production of life ! How jealously do 
they guard against leaving there any already existing 
germs ! How easUy do they tell us their experiments 
may be vitiated by the smallest oversight ! 

Surely spiritual matters are worthy of an equally 
careful treatment. For what we have here to study 
is not the production of the lowest forms of animal hfe, 
but the highest forms of human happiness. These were 
once thought to be always due to rehgion. The modern 
doctrine is that they are producible without such aid. 
Let us treat, then, the beauty of holiness, the love of truth, 
• the treasure of human a^ection^ and so forth, as Dr. Tyndall 
has treated the infusions in which life is said to originate. 
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Let us boil them down, so to speak, and destroy every germ 
of religion in them, and then see how far they will gene- 
rate the same ecstatic happiness. And let us treat in this 
way vice no less than virtue. Having once done this, we 
may honestly claim whatever yet remains to us. Then, 
we shall see what materials of happiness we can, as posi- 
tive thinkers, call our own. Then, a positive moral sys- 
tem,, if any such be possible, will begin to have a real 
value for us — then, but not till then. 

Such an analysis as this must be naturally a work of 
time ; and much of it must be performed by each one of 
us for ourselves. But a sample of the operation can be 
given here, which will show plainly enough its nature, 
and the ultimate results of it. I shall begin, for this 
purpose, with reconsidering the moral end generally, and 
the three primary characteristics that are ascribed, by all 
parties, to it, as essentials. I shall point out, generally 
also, how much of religion is embodied in all these ; and 
shall then proceed to one or two concrete examples, taken 
from the pleasures and passions that animate the life 
around us. 

These three characteristics of the moral end are its 
inwardness, its importance, and, within certain limits, its 
absolute character. 

I begin with its inwardness. I have spoken of this 
several times already, but the matter is so important that 
it will well bear repetition. By calling the moral end 
inward, I mean that it resides primarily not in action, 
but in motives to action ; in the will, not in the deed ; 
xiot in what we actually do, but in what we actually en- 
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deavoiir to do ; in the love we give, rather than in the 
love that we receive. What defiles a man is that which 
comes out of his heart — evil thoughts, murders, adulteries. 
The thoughts may never find utterance in a word, the 
miurders aad adulteries may never be fulfilled in act: 
and yet, if a man be restrained, not by his own will, 
but only by outer circumstances, his immorahty will 
be the same. The primary things we are * responsible 
for^ observes a recent positive writer,^ are ^frames of mind 
into which we knowingly and willingly work ourselves ' ; 
and when these are once wrong, he adds, ' they are wrong 
for ever : no accidental failure of their good or evil fruits 
can possibly alter that' And as with what is wrong or 
vicious, so with what is right or virtuous ; this in a like 
manner proceeds out of the mind or heart. * The glad- 
ness of true heroism^' says Dr. Tyndall, ' visits the heart 
of him who is really competent to say^ " / court truth'' ' 
It is not, be it observed, the objective attainment of 
truth that creates the gladness. It is the subjective de- 
sire, the subjective resolution. The moral end, for the 
positivist just as much as for the believer, is a certain in- 
ward state of the heart, or mind — a state which will of 
necessity, if possible, express itself in action, but whose 
value is not to be measured by the success of that expres- 
sion. The battle-ground of good and evil is within us ; 
and the great human event is the issue of the struggle 
between them. 

And this leads us on to the second point. The lan- 
guage used on all hands respecting this struggle, implies 

* Professor Clifford 5 'Ethics of Belief/ Cmttemporary Iieview,J&ji, 1877. 
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that its Lssue is of an importance gi'eat out of all propor- 
tion to our own consciousness of the results of it, nay, 
even that it is independent of our consciousness. It is 
implied that though a man may be quite ignorant of the 
state of his own heart, and though no one else can so 
much as guess at it, what that state is is of great and 
pecuHar moment. If this were not so, and the impor- 
tance of our inner state had reference only to our own 
feelings about it, self-deception would be as good as 
virtue. To believe we were upright, pure, and benevo- 
lent would be as good as to be so. We might have all 
the pleasures of morality with none of its inconveniences ; 
for it is easy, if I may borrow a phrase of Mr. Tennyson's, 
to become so false that we take ourselves for true ; and 
thus, tested by any pain or joy that we ourselves were 
conscious of, the results of the completest falsehood would 
be the same as those of the completest virtue. 

But let a man be never so perfect an instance of a 
result like this, no positivist moralist would contend that 
he was virtuous, or that he could be said, at his death, to 
have found the true treasure of Hfe. On the contrary his 
career would be regarded as, in the profoundest sense, a 
tragedy. It is for this reason that such a value is set at 
present upon feminine purity, and that we are accustomed 
to call the woman ruined that has lost it. The outer harm 
done may not be great, and may lead to no ill conse- 
quences. The harm is all within : the tragedy is in the 
soul itself. But — and this is more important still — even 
here the harm may not be recognised : the act in question 
may lead to no remorse ; and yet despite this, the case 
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will be made no better. On the contrary it will be made 
a great deal worse. Any father or husband would re- 
cognise this, who was not professedly careless about all 
moral matters altogether. It would not, for instance, 
console a positivist for his daughter's seduction to know 
that the matter was hushed up, and that it gave the lady 
herself no concern whatever. It is imphed in the lan- 
guage of all who profess to regard morality, that whether 
the guilty person be conscious or no of any remorse or 
sorrow, the same harm has been done by what we call 
guilt. 

There is, however (and this brings us to the third 
point), a very large part of the world that, as a fact, no 
matter what it professes, really sets upon morality no true 
value whatever. If it has ever realised at aU what 
morality is, it has done so only partially; it has been 
more impressed with its drawbacks than with its attrac- 
tions, and it becomes practically happier and more con- 
tented, the more it forgets the very idea of virtue. But 
it is implied, as we have seen, in the usual language of 
aU of us that, let the vicious be as happy as possible, 
they have no right to such a happiness, and that if they 
choose to take it, it will in some way or other be the worse 
for them. This language evidently imphes farther that 
there is some standard by which happiness is to be 
measured, quite apart from its completeness, and from 
our individual desire for it. That standard is something 
absolute, beyond and above the taste of any single man 
or of any body of men. It is a standard to which the 
human race can be authoritatively ordered to conform, 
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or be despised, derided, and hated, if it refuse to do so. 
It is impKed that those who find their happiness in virtue 
have a right to order and to force, if possible, all others 
to do the same. Unless we believed this there would be 
no such thing as moral earnestness in the propagation of 
any system. There could, indeed, be no such thing as 
propagandism at all. If a man (to use an example of 
Mill's) preferred to be a contented pig rather than a 
discontented Socrates, we should have no positive reason 
for thinking him wrong ; even did we think so we should 
have no motive for teUing him so ; even if we told him, 
we should have no means of convincing him. 

Those, then, who regard moraHty as the rule of ac- 
tion, and the one key that can unlock for each of us 
the true treasure of life, who talk of things being noble 
and sacred and heroic, who call oiu: responsibilities and 
our privileges ^ awful, and who urge on a hstless world 
the earnestness and the solemnity of existence — ^all those, 
I say, who use such language as this, imply of the moral 
end three necessary things : first, that its essence is in- 
ward, in the heart of man ; secondly, that its value is 
incalculable, and its attainment the only true happiness 
for us ; thirdly, that its standard is something absolute, and 
not in the competence of any man or of all men to alter or 
abolish. That this is true may be very easily seen. Deny 
any one of these propositions ; say that the moral end con- 
sists in something outward and aUenable, not in somethiug 
inward and inalienable ; that its importance is small, and 

^ ' An awful pi^tvUege, and an avofvH responsibilitiff that we should help to 
c/-eate a world in which postet^y tvill live! * — ^Professor Clifford. 
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second to many other tilings ; that its standard is not 
absolute, but varies according to individual taste; and 
morality becomes at once impossible to preach, and not 
worth preaching. 

Now for all these characteristics of the end of life, 
the theism that modern thought is rejecting could oflTer 
a strictly logical basis. And first, as to its importance. 
Here it may be said, certainly, that theism cuts the knot, 
and does not untie it. But at all events it gets rid of it ; 
and in the following way. The theist confesses freely 
that the importance of the moral end is a thing that the 
facts of life, as we now know them, will never properly 
explain to us. It can at present be divined and augured 
only ; its value is one of promise rather than of perform- 
ance ; and the possession itself is a thing that passes un- 
derstanding. It belongs to a region of mystery into 
which neither logic nor experiment will ever suffice to 
carry us ; and whose secrets are beyond the reach of any 
intellectual aeronaut. But it is a part of the theistic creed 
that such a region is ; and that the things that pass un- 
derstanding are the most important things of life. Nothing 
would be gained, however, by postulating merely a mys- 
tery — an unknowable. This must be so far known by 
the theist, that he knows its connection with himself. 
He must know, too, that if this connection is to have 
any effect on him, it must be not merely temporary, but 
permanent and indissoluble. Such a connection he finds 
in his two distinctive doctrines — the existence of a per- 
sonal God, which gives him the connection ; and his own 
personal immortality, which perpetuates it. Thus the 
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theist, upon his own theory, has an eye ever upon hun. 
He is in constant relationship with a conscious omnipotent 
Being, in whose Ukeness he is in some sort formed, and 
to which he is in some sort kin. To none of his actions 
is this Being indifferent; and with this Bemg his relations 
for good or evil will never cease. Thus, though he may 
not realise their true nature now, though he may not 
realise how infinitely good the good is, or how infinitely 
evil the evil, there is a day in store for him when his eyes 
will be opened, and what he now sees only through a 
glass darkly, he will see face to face. 

The objectivity of the. moral end — or rather the ob- 
jective standard of the subjective end — is explained 
in the same way. The standard is God's will, not man's 
immediate happiness. And yet to this will, as soon 
as, by natural or supernatural means, we discern it, 
the Godlike part of our nature at once responds : it at 
once acknowledges it as eternal and divine, although we 
can give no^ logical reasons for such acknowledgment. 

By the hght, too, of these same beliefe, the inward- 
ness of the moral end assumes an explicable meaning. 
Man's primary duty is towards God ; his secondary duty 
is towards his brother men ; and it is only from the fiHal 
relation that the fraternal springs. The moral end, then, 
is so precious in the eyes of the theist, because the inward 
state that it consists of is agreeable to what God wills — a 
God who reads the heart, and who cannot be deceived. 
And the theist's peace or gladness in his highest moral 
actions springs not so much from the consciousness of 
what he does or is, as of the reasons why he does or is 
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it — ^reaaons that reach far away beyond the earth and its 
destinies, and connect him with some timeless and holy 
mystery. 

Thus theism, whether it be true or no, can give a 
logical and a full account of the supposed nature of the 
moral end, and of its supposed importance. Let us turn 
now to positivism, and consider what is its .position. The 
positivist, we must remember, conceives of the moral end 
in the same way, and sets upon it the same value. Let 
us see how far his own premisses will give him any 
support in this. These premisses, so. far as they differ 
from those of theism, consist of two great denials: 
there is no personal God, and there is no personal im- 
mortahty. We will glance rapidly at the direct results 
of these. 

Li the first place, they confine all the life with which 
we can have the least moral connection to the surface of 
this earth, and to the limited time for which life and con- 
sciousness can exist upon it. They isolate the moral law, 
as I shall show more clearly hereafter, from aiiy law or 
force in the universe that may be wider and more per- 
manent. When the individual dies, he can only be said 
to live by metaphor, in the results of his outward actions. 
When the race dies, in no thinkable way can we say that 
it will hve at all. Everything will then be as though it 
never had been. Whatever humanity may have done 
before its end arrives, however high it may have raised 
itself, however low it may have sunk itself, 

The event 
Will trammd up the consequence, and catch 
With its success surcease, 

G 
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All the vice of the world, and all its virtue, all its plea- 
sures and all its pains, will have effected nothing. They 
will all have faded like an unsubstantial pageant, and not 
left a wrack behind. 

Here, then, the importance of morality at once 
changes both its dimensions and its kind. It is confined 
within narrow limitations of space and time. It is no 
longer a thing we can talk vaguely about, or to which 
any sounding but indefinite phrases will be applicable. 
We can no longer say either to the individual or the 
race, 

Choose well, and your choice is 
Brief, but yet endless, * 

§ 

We can only say that it is brief, and that by-and-by what 
it was will be no matter to anyone. 

Still within these limits it may be said, certainly, that 
it is a great thing for us that we should be happy ; and if 
it be true that the moral end brings the greatest happi- 
ness, then it is man's greatest achievement to attain to the 
moral end. But when we say that the greatest happiness 
resides in the moral end, we must be careful to see what 
it is we mean. We may mean that as a matter of fact 
men generally give a fiill assent to this, and act accord- 
ingly, which is the most obvious falsehood that could be 
uttered on any subject ; or we may mean — indeed, if we 
mean anything we must mean — ^that they would give a 
full assent, and act accordingly, could their present state 
of mind undergo a complete change, and their eyes be 
opened, which at present are fast closed. But according 

^ Goethei translated by Carlyle. 
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to the posilivist theory, this hypothesis is in most cases 
an impossibility. The moral end, as we have seen, is an 
inward state of the heart ; and the heart, on the showing 
of the positivdsts, is for each man an absolute solitude. 
No one can gain admission to it but by his assistance ; 
and to the larger part no one can ever gain admission 
at all. 

Thu% in the seas of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown. 

Dotting the shoreless watery wHd, 
We mortal myriads live alone. 

So says Mr. Matthew Arnold ; and the gentle Keble 
utters the same sentiment, remarking, with a delicate 
pathos, how seldom those even who have known us best 
and longest 

K710VJ half the reason why we smUe or sigh. 

Thus in the recesses of his own soul each man is, for the 
positivist, as much alone as if he were the only conscious 
thing in the universe ; and his whole inner life, when he 
dies, will, to use some words of George Eliot's that I 
have already quoted, 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 
Unread for ever, 

No one shall enquire into his inward thoughts, much less 
shall anyone judge him for them. To no one except 
himself can he in any way have to answer for them. 

Such is the condition of the individual according to 
the positivist theory. It is evident, therefore, that one 
of the first results of positivism is to destroy even the 
rudiments of any machinery by which one man could 

62 
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govern, with authority, the inwaxd kingdom of another; 
and the moral imperative is reduced to an empty vaimt. 
For what vaunt can be emptier than for one set of men, 
and these a confessed minority, to proclaim imperious 
laws to others, which they can never get the others to 
obey, and which are essentially meaningless to the only 
people to whom they are not superfluous ? Suppose that, 
on positive grounds, I find pleasure in humiUty, and my 
friend finds pleasure in pride, and so far as we can form 
a judgment the happiness of us both is equal ; what pos- 
sible grounds can I have for calling my state better than 
his ? Were I a theist, I should have the best of grounds, 
for I should believe that hereafter my friend s present 
contentment would be dissipated, and would give place 
to despair. But as a positivist, if his contentment do but 
last his hfetime, what can I say except this, that he has 
chosen what, for him, was his better part for ever, and no 
God or man will ever take it away from him? To say 
then that his immoral state was worse than my moral 
state would be a phrase incapable of any practical mean- 
ing. It might mean that, could my friend be made to 
think as I do, he would be happier than he is at present ; 
but we have here an impossible hypothesis, and an un- 
verifiable conclusion. It is true enough that I might 
present to my friend some image of my own inward state, 
and of all the happiness it gave me ; but if, having com- 
pared his happiness and mine as well as he could, he still 
liked his own best, exhortation would have no power, and 
reproach no meaning. 

Here, then, are three results — simple, immediate, and 
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necessary — of positivism, on the moral end. Of the three 
characteristics at present supposed essential to it, positiv- 
ism eliminates two and materially modifies the third. 

In the first place, the importance of the moral end is 
altogether changed in character. It has nothing in it 
whatever of the infinite, and a scientific forecast can 
already see the end of it. 

In the second place, it is nothing absolute, and not 
being absolute is incapable of being enforced. 

In the third place, its value, such as it is, is measured 
only by the conscious happiness that its possession gives 
us, or the conscious pains that its loss gives us. 

Still it may be contended with plausibihty that the 
moral end, when once seen, is sufficient to attract us by 
its own inalienable charm, and can hold its own inde- 
pendently of any further theories as to its nature and its 
universahty. It remains now to come to practical life, 
and see if this reaUy be so ; to see if the pleasures in life 
that are supposed the highest will not lose their attrac- 
tiveness when robbed of the three characteristics of which 
the positive theory robs them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOVE AS A TEST OF GOODNESS. 

*Eptt)ra §€, rhv rvpavvov dvbp&Vf 
Tov ras* 'A^poStras 
^iKraTciv dc^dfiav 
"KXffSovxoVf ov (re^i^ofieVf 
HepBovra. — Euripides, 

I WILL again re-state, in other words than my own, the 
theory we are now going to test by the actual facts of 
hfe. ' The assertion^ says Professor Huxley, ' that 
morality is in any way dependent on certain philosophical 
problems^ produces the same effect on my mind as if one 
should say that a man's vision depends on his theory of 
sights or that he has no business to be sure that ginger is 
hot in his mouthy unless he has formed definite views a^ to 
the nature of ginger.' Or, to put the matter in slightly 
different language, the sorts of happiness, we are told, 
that are secured to us by moral conduct are facts, so far 
as regards our own consciousness of them, as simple, as 
constant and as universal, as is the perception of the 
outer world secured to us by our eyesight, or as the 
sensation formed on the palate by the apphcation of 
ginger to it. 
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Love, for instance, according to this view, is as simple 
a delight for men in its highest forms as it is for animals 
in its lowest. What George Eliot calls ' the treasure 
of human affection' depends as Uttle for its value on 
any behefs outside itself as does the treasure of animal 
appetite; and just as no want of religious faith can 
deprive the animals of the last, so no want of religious 
faith can deprive mankind of the first. It will remain a 
stable possession to us, amid the wreck of creeds, giving 
life a solemn and intense value of its own. It will never 
fail us as a sure test of conduct. Whatever guides us to 
this treasiu-e we shall know is moral ; whatever tends to 
withdraw us from it we shall know is immoral. 

Such is the positivist theory as to all the higher 
pleasures of life, of which affection confessedly is one of 
the chief, and also the most obviously human. Let us 
proceed now from generalities to special concrete facts, 
and see how far this theory is borne out by them. And 
we can find none better than those which are now before 
us — the special concrete facts of affection, and of sexual 
affection in particular. 

The affection of man for woman — or, as it will be 
best to call it, love — ^has been ever since time was, one of 
the chief elements in the life of man. But it was not 
till Christianity had very fully developed itself that it 
assumed the pecuhar importance that is now claimed for 
it. For the ancient world it was a passion sure to come 
to most men, and that would bring joy or sorrow to them 
as the case might be. The worldly wisdom of some 
convinced them that it gave more joy than sorrow ; so 
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they took and used it as long as it chanced to please them. 
The worldly wisdom of others convinced them that it 
gave more sorrow than joy, so they did all they could, 
like Lucretius, to school themselves into a contempt for 
it. But for the modern world it is on quite a different 
footing, and its value does not depend on such a chance 
balance of pains and pleasures. The latter are not of 
the same nature as the former, and so cannot be out- 
weighed by them. In the judgment of the modern 
world, 

' Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to Tyxve loved at aU, 

To love, in fact, though not exactly said to be incumbent 
upon all men, is yet endowed with something that is 
almost of the nature of a duty. If a man cannot love, 
it is looked on as a sort of moral misfortune, if not as a 
moral fault in him. And when a man can love, and 
does love successfully, then it is held that his whole 
nature has burst out into blossom. The imaginative 
literature of the modem world centres chiefly about this 
human crisis ; and its importance in literature is but a re- 
flection of its importance in Ufe. It is, as it were, the 
sun of the world of sentiment — the source of its lights 
and colours, and also of its shadows. It is the crown 
of man's existence ; it gives life its highest quahty ; and, if 
we can believe what those who have known it tell us, 
earth under its influence seems to be melting into, and to 
be almost joined with, heaven. 

All this language, however, about love, no matter 
how true in a certain sense it may be, is emphatically 
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true about it in a certain sense only, and is by no means 
to be taken without reserve. It is emphatically not true 
about love in general, but only about love as modified 
in a certain special way. The form of the afiection, so 
to speak, is more important than the substance of it. It 
will need but little consideration to show us that this is 
so. Love is a thing that can take countless forms ; and 
were not the form, for the modern world, the thing of 
the first importance, the praise bestowed upon all forms 
of it would be equal, or graduated only with reference 
to intensity. But the very reverse of this is the case 
really. In our estimate of an afiection, its intensity, 
though doubtless of great importance, is yet of an im- 
portance that is clearly secondary. Else things that the 
modern world regards as the most abominable might be 
on a level with the things it regards as most pure and 
holy ; the lovers of Athens might even put to shame with 
their passion the calm sacramental constancy of many a 
Christian pair; and the whole fabric of modem morals^ 
would be undermined. For, ac cording to the modern V 
con ception of morals, love can not Qnly'""give^ l^ e its J 
highest quahty, but its lowest also. If it can raise m an \ 
to the angels, tl can also yink "him below the 
an d as to its mte nsity, it is a iorce whicFwill ca rry him 
in the one direction Just as well as the oTEerT IG 
an d not degree is the first thing nee dM^ — It is the 
former, and not the latter, that essentially separates 
David and Jonathan from Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
St. Elizabeth firom Cleopatra, the beloved disciple from 
Antinous. How shall we love? is the great question 
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for us. It comes long before, How much shall we 
love? 

Let us imagine a bride and bridegroom of the type 
that would now be most highly reverenced, and try to un- 
derstand something of what their affection is. It is, of 
course, impossible here to treat such a subject adequately; 
for, as Mr. Carlyle says, ' except musically^ and in the 
language of 'poetry^ it can hardly he so much as spoken 
about, ^ But enough for the present piupose can perhaps 
be said. In the fig t place, then, the affection in questioa- 



mll be seen to re s t mainly^ pon two thmgs^^^rstly, on 

the consciousnes s of their own rei^lective-chsracters on 

' the^axt_0f each]^nd, secondly, on the idea formed "by 



each of jthe cEaracter. ^f the"""8therr' Each must have a 



faith, for instance, in his or her own purity, and each 
must have a like faith also in the purity of the other. 
Thus, to begin with these first requisites, a man can only 
love a woman in the highest sense when he does so with 
a perfectly clear conscience. There must be no obstacle 
between them which shocks his sense of right, or which, 
if known by the woman, would shock hers. Were the 
affection indulged in, in spite of such an obstacle, its fine 
quaUty would be injured, no matter how great its inten- 
sity ; and, instead of a moral blessing, it would become a 
moral curse. An exquisite expression of the necessity of 
this personal sense of rightness may be read iato the 
well-known lines, 

I could not love thee, dear, so weU, 
Loved I not honour more. 
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Nor shall we look on honour here as having reference 
only to external acts and conditions. It has reference 
equally, if not more, to the inward state of the heart. 
The man must be conscious not only that he is loving 
the right woman, but that he is loving her in the right 
way. ' If I loved not purity more than you, he would 
say to her, 'I were not worthy of you! 

And further, just as he requires to possess this taint- 
less conscience himself, so does he require to be assured 
that the like is possessed by her. Unless he knows that 
she loves purity more than him, there is no meaning in his 
aspiration that he may be found worthy of her. The gift of 
her affection that is of such value to him, is not of value 
because it is affection simply, but because it is affection 
of a high kind ; and its elevation is of more consequence 
to him than its intensity, or even than its continuance. 
He would sooner that at the expense of its intensity it 
remained pure, than that at the expense of its purity it 
remained intense. Othello was certainly not a husband 
of the highest type, and yet we see something of this 
even in his case. His sufferings at his wife's supposed in- 
constancy have doubtless in them a large selfish element. 
Much of them is caused by the mere passion of jealousy. 
But the deepest sting of all does not lie here. It hes 
rather in the thought of what his wife has done to herself, 
than of what she has done to him. This is what over- 
comes him. 

The bawdy wind, that Tdsses all it meets. 
Is hushed within the hollow mine of earth. 
And will not hear it» 
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He could have borne anything but a soul's tragedy 
like this 2 

AlaB ! to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point hie dow unmoving fi/nger at ! 
Yet I could hear that too, well — very well: 
But there, where I heme garnered vp my hearty 
Where I must either live, or hear no life ; 
The fountain from the which my currejU runs 
Or else dries up ; to he discarded thence / 
Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in ! 

Whenever he was with her, Desdemona might still be 
devoted to him. She might only give to Cassio what 
she could not give to her husband. But to Othello this 
would be no comfort. The fountain would be polluted 
^from which his current runs^; and though its waters 
might still flow for him, he would not care to touch 
them. If this feeling is manifest in such a love as 
Othello's, much more is it manifest in love of a higher 
type. It is expressed thus, for instance, by the heroine 
of Mrs. Craven's ' Recit d'une Sceur.' ' / can indeed say, 
she says, ' that we never loved each other so much as when 
we saw how we both loved God : ' and again, ' My husband 
would not have loved me as he did^ if he had not loved 
God a great deal more.' This language is of course dis- 
tinctly rehgious ; but it embodies a meaning that is ap- 
propriated by the positive school as well. In positivist 
language it might be expressed thus : ' My husband 
would not have loved me as he did^ if he would not^ sooner 
than love me in any other way, have ceased to love me 
a^/{?^etker,' It is clear that this sentiment is proper, nay 
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essential, to positivist affection, just as well as to Christian. 
Any pure and exalted love would at once change its cha- 
racter, if, without any further change, it merely believed it 
were free to change it. Its ^strongest element jaJJie-CQB— 
sciousness, not that it is of such a ch aracter only^ JbutJ^iaiL-^ 
this character isthe right one. TEeld eal bride and bride- 
"jg room, the idea l man and wife, would not value purity 
as they are supposed to do, did they not believe "ffialrit- 
Was Tint only diffprpnt fromJ mpurityT buL essentially am£ 
incalculably- better JJaag^jt^_ For the positivist, just as 
much as the Christian, this sense of Tightness in love is 
interfused with the affection proper, and does as it were 
give wings to it. It far more than makes good for the 
lovers any loss of intensity that may be created by the 
chastening down of passion : and figuratively at least, it 
may be said to make them conscious that ' underneath 
them are the everlasting amis' 

Here then in love, as the positive school at present 
offer it to us, are all these three characteristics to which 
that school, as we have seen, must renounce all right. It 
is characterised as conforming to some special and ab- 
solute standard, of which no positive account can be 
given ; the conformity is inward, and so cannot be en- 
forced ; and for all that positive knowledge can show us, 
its importance may be a dream. 

We shall realise this better if we consider a love from 
which these three characteristics have, as far as possible, 
been abstracted — a love which professes frankly to rest 
upon its own attractions, and which repudiates all such 
epithets as worse or better. This will at once show U3 
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not only of what various developments the passion of love 
is capable, but also how false it is to imagine that the 
highest kind need naturally be the most attractive. 

I have quoted Othello, and Mrs. Craven's heroine as 
types of love when rehgionized. We will go to the 
modern Parisian school for the type of love when dere- 
ligionized — a school which, starting jfrom the same pre- 
misses as do the positive moralists, yet come to a practical 
teaching that is singularly different. And let us remem- 
ber that just as the ideal we have been considering al- 
ready, is the ideal most ardently looked to by one part 
of the world, so is the ideal we are going to consider now, 
looked to with an equal ardour by another part of the 
world. The writer in particular from whom I am about 
to quote has been one of the most popular of all modern 
romancers ; and has been hailed by men of the most fas- 
tidious culture as a preacher to these latter generations 
of a bolder and more worthy gospel ' This^ ^ says one 
of the best known of our living poets, of the work that I 
select to quote from — 

Thw is the golden hook of spirit and sense, 
The holy writ of beauty. 

Of this * holy writ ' the chief theme is love. Let us go 
on to see how love is there presented to us. 

' You hfiow^ says Th^ophile Gautier's best-known hero, 
in a letter to a friend, * you know the eagerness with which 
I have sought for physical beauty, the importance 1 attach 
to outward form^ and how the world I am in love with is 

^ Mr. A. 0. S^nbumeb 
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the wo7'ld that the eyes can see: or to put the matter in more 
conventional language^ I am so corrupt and blase that my 
faith in moral beauty is gone^ and my power of striving 
after it also. I have lost the faculty to discern between 
good and evil, and this loss has well nigh brought me back 
to the ignorance of the child or savage. To tell the plain 
truth^ nothing seems to me to be worthy either of praise or 
blame, and I am but little perturbed by even the most 
abnormal actions. My conscience is deaf and dumb. 
Adultery seems to me the most commonplace thing possible. 
I see nothing shocking in a young girl selling herself.^ 
. . . . ' I find that the earth is all as fair as heaven^ 
and virtue for me is nothing but the perfection of form.' 
* Many a time and long,' he continues farther on, ' have I 
paused in some cathedral, under the shadow of the marble 
foliage, when the lights were quivering in through the stained 
windows, when the organ unbidden made a low murmuring 
of itself, and the wind was breathing amongst the pipes; and 
I have plunged my gaze far into the pale blue depths of the 
almond-shaped eyes of the Madonna. I have followed 
with a tender reverence the curves of that wasted figure of 
hers, and the arch of her eyebrows, just visible and no more 
than that. I have admired her smooth and lustrous brow, 
her temples with their transparent chastity, and her cheeks 
shaded with a sober virginal colour, more tender than the 
colour of a peach-flower. I have counted one by one the 
fair and golden lashes that threw their tremulous shade 
upon it. I have traced out with care in the subdued tone 
that surrounds her, the evanescent lines of her throat, so 
fragile and inclined so modestly. I have even lifted with 
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an adventuring hand the folds of her tunic^ and have seen 
unveiled that bosom^ maiden and full of milk, that has 
never been pressed by any except divine lips. I have 
traced out the rare clear veins of it^ even to their faintest 
branchings. I have laid my finger on it^ to draw the 
white drops forth^ of the draught of heaven. I have so 
much as touched with my lips the very bud of the rosa 
mystica. 

' Well^ and I confess it honestly^ all this immaterial 
beauty^ this thing so winged and so aerial that one knows 
well enough it is soon going to fly away from one, has 
never moved me to any great degree. I love the Venus 
Anadyomene better, better a thousand times. Tliese old- 
world eyes, slightly raised at the corners I these lips so 
pure and so firmly chiselled, so amorous, and so fit for 
kissing ! this low, broad brow I these tresses with the 
curves in them of the sea-water, and bound behind her 
head in a knot, negligently I these firm and shining shoul- 
ders ! this back, with its thousand alluring contours I all 
these fair and rounded outlines, this air of superhuman 
vigour in a body so divinely feminine — all this enraptures 
and enchants me in a way of which you can have no idea 
— you the Christian and the philosopher. 

'Mary, despite the humble air afi-ected by her, is a 
deal too haughty for me. It is as much as her foot does, 
swathed in its white coverings, if it jv^t touches the earth, 
now purpling where the old serpent writhes. Her eyes are 
the loveliest eyes in the world ; but they are always turned 
heavenwards, or else they are cast down. They never look 
^021 straight in the face. They hive never served as the 
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mirror of a human form. . . . Venus comes from the sea 
to take possession of the worlds as a goddess who loves men 
should — quite naked and quite alone. Earth is more to 
her liking than is Olympus^ and amongst her loiters she 
has more men than gods. She drapes herself in no faint 
veils of mystery. She stands straight upright, her dolphin 
behind her, and her foot upon her opal-coloured shell. 
The sun strikes full upon her smooth limbs, and her white 
hand holds in air the waves of her fair locks, which old 
father Ocean has sprinkled with his inost perfect pearls. 
One can see her. She hides nothing ; for modesty was 
only made for those who have no beauty. It is an inven- 
tion of the modern world; the child of the Christian con- 
tempt for form and matter. 

' Oh ancient world I all that you held in reverence is 
held in scorn by u>s. Thine idols are overthrown in the 
dust ; fleshless anchorites clad in rags and tatters, martyrs 
with the blood fresh on them, and their shoulders torn by 
the tigers of thy circuses, have perched themselves on the 
pedestals of thy fair desirable gods. The Christ has 
enveloped the whole world in his winding-sheet, . . . Oh 
purity, plant of bitterness, bom on a blood-soaked soil, 
and whose degenerate and sickly blossom expands with 
difficulty in the dank shade of cloisters, under a chill bap- 
tismal rain; rose without scent, and spiked all round 
with thorns, thou hast taken the place for us of the glad 
and gracious roses, bathed with nard and wine, of the 
dancing girls of Sybaris I 

' The ancient world knew thee not, oh sterile flower I 
thou wast never enwoven in its chaplets of delirious perfume. 

II 
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In that vigorous and healthy society they would have 
spumed, thee under foot disdainfully. Purity^ mysticism^ 
melancholy — three words unknown to thee, three new 
maladies brought into our life by the Christ I . . . For 
me^ I look on woman in the old world manner, like a fair 
slave, made only for our pleasures. Christianity, in my 
eyes, has done nothing to rehabilitate her. . . . To say the 
truth, I cannot conceive for what reason there should be 
this desire in woman to be looked on as on a level with 
men. . . . / have made some love-verses in my time, or 
at least something that aspired to pass for such . . . and 
there is not a vestige in them of the modem feeling of love. 
. . . There is nothing there, as in all the love-poetry since 
the Christian era, of a soid which, because it loves, begs 
another soul to love it back again ; nothing there of a blue 
and shining lake, which begs a stream to pour itself into 
its bosom, that both together they may mirror the stars of 
heaven; nothing there of a pair of ring-doves, opening 
their wings together, that they may both together fly to the 
same nest.^ ^ 

Sucli is tlie account the hero gives of the nature of 
his love for woman. Nor does he give this account 
regretfiilly, or think that it shows him to be in any 
diseased condition. It shows rather a return, on his part, 
to a health that others have lost. As he looks round 
upon the modern world and the purity that George Ehot 
says in her verses she would die for, * Woman,' he 
exclaims mournftdly, ' is become the symbol of moral and 
physical beauty. The real fall of man was on the birth- 
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day of the babe of Bethlehem.^ ^ It will be instructive to 
notice further that these views are carried out by him to 
their fiill legitimate consequences, even though this, to 
some degree, is against his will. * Sometimes^ he says, ' / 
try to persuade myself that such passions are abominable, 
and I say a^s much to myself in as severe a way as I can. 
But the words come only from my lips. They are argu- 
ments that I make. They are not arguments that I feel. 
The thing in question really seems quite natural to me, 
and anyone else in my place would, it seems to me, do 
as I do' ^ 

Nor is this conception of love peculiar to the hero 
only. The heroine's conception is its exact counterpart, 
and exactly fits it. The heroine as completely as the 
hero has freed herself from any discernment between 
good and evil. She recoils from abnormal impurity no 
more than fixDm normal, and the ulimax of the book is 
her fiill indulgence in both. 

Now here we have a specimen of love raised to 
intensity, but divested as far as possible of the religious 
element. I say divested as far as possible, because even 
here, as I shall prove hereafter, the process is not com- 
plete, and something of religion is still left fermenting. 
But it is quite complete enough for our present purpose. 
It will remind us in the sharpest and clearest way that 
love is no force which is naturally constant in its de- 
velopment, or which if left to itself can be in any way 
a moral director to us. It will show us that many of 
its developments are what the moralist calls abominable, 

» Ibid., p. 223, « J6w?., ^. 225. 
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and that the very worst of these may perhaps be the most 
attractive, and be deliberately presented to us as such 
by men of the most elaborate culture. We shall thus see 
that love as a test of conduct, as an aim of life, or as an 
object of any heroic devotion, is not love in general, but 
love of a special kind, and that to fulfil this function it 
must not only be selected from the rest, but also removed 
from them, and set above them at a quite incalculable 
distance. And the kind thus chosen, let me repeat again 
(for this, though less obvious, is more important still), is 
not the chosen one because it is naturally intense, but it 
becomes intense because it is the chosen one. 

Here then lies the weak point in the position of the 
positive moralists, when they hold up such love to us as 
so supreme a treasure in life. They observe, and quite 
correctly, that it is looked upon as a treasure ; but the 
soiu-ce of its preciou&ness is something that their system 
expressly takes from it. That choice amongst the loves, 
so solemn, so imperious, and yet so tender, which de- 
scends Uke a tongue of flame upon the love that is 
chosen ; which fixes on a despised and a weak afiection, 
taking it like Elisha from his furrows, or like David from 
his pastures, setting it above all its fellows, and making it 
at once a queen and prophetess — this is a choice that 
positivism has no power to make ; or which, if it makes, 
it makes as a caprice only, or as a hstless preference. It 
does not, indeed, confound pure love with impure, but it 
sets them on an equal footing ; and those who contend 
that the former under these conditions is intrinsically 
more /attractive to men than the latter, betray a most naive 
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ignorance of what human nature is. Supposing, for ar- 
gument's sake that to themselves it may be so, this fact is 
not of the shghtest use to them. It is merely the posses- 
sion on their part of a certain personal taste, which those 
who do not share it may regard as disease or weakness, 
and which they themselves can neither defend nor incul- 
cate. It is true they may call their opponents hard 
names if they choose ; but their opponents can call them 
hard names back again ; though in the absence of any 
common standard, the recriminations on neither side can 
have the least sting in them. Could, however, any argu- 
ment on such a matter be possible, it is the devotees of 
impurity that would have the strongest case; for the 
pleasures of indulgence are admitted by both sides, while 
the merits of abstention are admitted by only one. 

And now let us go back, in connection with this 
matter, to that utterance of Professor Huxley's, with 
which I began this chapter. According to the positive 
view of morals, he says, those special sets of happiness 
that a moral system selects for us, have no more to do 
with any theory as to the reason of their selection, than 
a man's sight has to do with his theory of vision, or than 
the hot taste of ginger has to do with a knowledge of its 
analysis. That is a most clear and succinct statement of 
the whole positive position ; and we shall now be able 
to profit by its clearness, and to see how all that it does 
is to reveal confusion. In the first place. Professor Hux- 
ley's comparisons really illustrate the very fact that he 
designs them to invalidate. It is precisely on his theory 
of vision that a man's sight practically does depend. All 
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sight, so far as it conveys any meaning to him, is an act of 
inference; and though generally this process may be so 
rapid that it is not perceived by him, yet the doubt often 
felt about distant or unusual objects will make him keenly 
conscious of it. Whilst as to ginger and the taste pro- 
duced by it, the moral question is not whether it is hot 
or not ; but whether or no it will be for our advantage 
to eat it ; and this resolves itself into two further ques- 
tions ; firstly, whether its heat is pleasant, and secondly 
whether its heat is wholesome. On the first of these 
Professor Huxley throws no Ught whatever ; whilst as to 
the second, it really hangs entirely on the very point that 
he cited as indifierent. We must have some knowledge, 
even though it be only vague and negative, of the nature 
of a food, before we know whether it will be well for us 
in the long run to habitually eat it, or to abstain from it. 
Let us apply this illustration to love. Professor 
Huxley's ginger shall stand for the sort of love he 
would most approve of; and love, as a whole, will be 
represented by a varied dessert, of which ginger is one 
of the dishes. Now what Professor Huxley has to do is 
to recommend this ginger, and to show that it is divided 
by an infinite gulf — say from prunes or from Huntley and 
Palmer's biscuits. But how is he to do this ? To say 
that ginger is hot is to say nothing. To many, that may 
condemn instead of recommending it : and they will have 
as much to say for their own tastes if they rejoin that 
pnmes and biscuits are sweet. If he can prove to them 
that what they choose is unwholesome, and that if they 
eat it they will be too unwell to say their prayers, then, 
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supposing they want to say their prayers, he will have 
gained his point. But if he cannot prove that it is un- 
wholesome, or if his friends have no prayers to say, his 
entire recommendation dwindles to a declaration of his 
own personal taste. But in this case his whole tone will 
be different. There will be nothing in it of the moral 
imperative. He will be only laughed at and not listened 
to, if he proclaims his own taste in sweetmeats with all 
the thunders of Sinai. And the choice between the 
various kinds of love is, on positive principles, only a 
choice between sweetmeats. It is this, and nothing more 
than this, avowedly ; and yet the positivists would keep 
for it the earnest language of the Christian, for whom 
it is a choice, not between sweetmeats and sweetmeats, 
but between a confectioner's wafer and the Host. 

It may perhaps be lu-ged by some that, according to 
this view of it, piuity is degraded into a bitter something, 
which we only accept reluctantly, through fear of the 
consequences of its alternatives. And it is quite true 
that a fear of the consequences of wrong love is insepa- 
rably connected with our sense of the value of right love. 
But this is a necessity of the case ; the quahty of the right 
love is in no way lowered by it ; and it will lead us to 
consider another important point. 

It is impossible to hold that one thing is incalculably 
better than others, without holding also that others - are 
incalculably worse than it. Indeed, the surest test we can 
give of the praise we bestow oa what we choose, is the 
measure of condemnation we bestow on what we reject. 
If we maintain that virtuous love constitutes its own] 
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heaven, we must also maintain that vicious love consti- 
tutes its own hell. If we cannot do the last we certainly 
cannot do the first. And the positive school can do 
neither. It can neither elevate one kind of love nor de- 
press the other ; and for this reason. The results of love 
in both cases are, according to their teaching, bounded by 
our present consciousness ; and our present consciousness, 
divorced from all future expectation, has no room in it for 
so vast an interval as all moral systems postulate between 
the right love and the wrong. Indeed, if happiness be the 
test of right, it cannot, as a general truth, be said that they 
are practically separable at all. It is notorious that, as far 
as the present life goes, a man of even the vilest afiections 
may effectually elude all pain from them. Sometimes 
they may injure his health, it is true ; but they need not 
even do that ; and if they do, it necessitates no moral con- 
demnation of them, for many heroic labours would do just 
the same. Injury to the health, at any rate, is a mere 
accident ; so is also injury to the reputation ; and con- 
ditions are easily conceivable by which both these dan- 
gers would be obviated. The supposed evils of impurity 
have but a very shght reference to these. They depend, 
not on any present consciousness, but on the expectations 
of a future consciousness— a consciousness that will reveal 
things to us hereafter which we can only augur here. 

I do not know them now, hut after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see ; 
Each one a murdered self with laxt low breath, 

* I am thysdf; what hast thou done tomef* 
' And /, and I thysdf! * lo each one saith, 

* And thou thyself to aU eternity,^ ^ 

1 Dante, Gabriel Ex)&aQt^ 
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Such is the expectation on which the supposed evils 
of impurity depend. According to positive principles, 
the expectation will never be fulfilled ; the evils therefore 
exist only in a diseased imagination. 

And with the beauty of purity the case is just the 
same. According to the view which the positivists 
have adopted, so httle coimting the cost of it, a pure 
human afiection is a union of two things. It is not a 
possession only, but a promise ; not a sentiment only, 
but a pr^-sentiment ; not a taste only, but a foretaste ; 
and the chief sweetness said to be found in the former, 
is dependent altogether upon the latter. ' Blessed are the 
pure in hearty for they shall see God^ is the belief which, 
whether true or false as a fact, is implied in the whole 
modem cultus of love, and the rehgious reverence with 
which it has come to be regarded. In no other way can 
we explain either its eclecticism, or its supreme impor- 
tance. Nor is the belief in question a thing that is 
imphed only. Continually it is expressed also, and this 
even by writers who theoretically repudiate it. Goethe, 
for instance, cannot present the moral aspects of Mar- 
garet's love-story without assuming it. And George 
Eliot has been obliged to pre- suppose it in her characters, 
and to exhibit the virtues she regards as noblest, on the 
pedestal of a belief that she regards as most irrational. 
But its completest expression is naturally to be found 
elsewhere. Here, for instance, is a verse of Mr. Eobert 
Browning's, who, however we rank him otherwise, is 
perhaps unrivalled for his subtle analysis of the emo- 
tions : 
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Dear J when Ofur one soul understands 

The great said that makes aU things new, 
When earth breaks vp, and heaven expands. 

Haw will the change strike me and you. 
In the house not made with hands f 
• 

Here, again, is another, in which the same sentiment 
is presented in a somewhat different form : 

Is there nought better than to enjoy f 

No deed which done, will make time break, 
Letting us pent-up creatures through 
^ Into eternity, our due — 

No forcing earth teach heaven! s employ f 
No wise beginning, here and now^ 

Which cannot grow complete (eartKsfea£) 
And heaven mustfinisli there and then f 
No tasting eartKs true food for men. 
Its sweet in sad, its sad in sweet f 

To the last of these verses a singular parallel may be 
found in the works of a much earlier, and a very dif- 
ferent writer, only the affection there dealt with is filial 
and not marital. In spite of this difference, however, it 
will still be much in point. 

^The day was fast approaching ^'^ says Augustine, 
* whereon my mother was to depart this life, when it 
happened^ Lord, as 1 believe by thy special ordinance, 
that she and I were alone together, leaning in a certain 
window that looked into the garden of the house, where we 
were then staying at Ostia. We were talking together 
alone, very sweetly, and were wondering what the life 
would be of Gods saints in heaven. And when our 
discourse was come to that point, that the highest delight 
and brightest of all the carnal senses seemed not fit to be 
so much as named with that life's sweetness, we, lifting 
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ourselves yet more ardently to the Unchanging One^did by 
degrees pass through all things bodily — beyond the heaven 
even^ and the sun and stars. Yea^ we soared higher yet 
by inward musing. We came to our own minds^ and we 
passed beyond them, that we might reach that place of 
plenty, where Thou feedest Israel for ever with the food of 
truth, and where life is the Wisdom by which all these 
things are made. And whilst we were discoursing and 
panting after her, we slightly touched on her with the whole 
effort of our heart ; and we sighed, and there left bound 
the first fruits of the spirit, and came back again to the 
sounds of our own mouths — to our own finite language. 
And what we then said was on this wise : If to any the 
tumult of the flesh were hushed, hushed the images of the 
earth and air and waters, hushed too the poles of heaven, 
yea the very soul be hushed to herself, and by not thinking 
on self transcend self, hushed all dreams and imaginary 
revelations, every tongue and every sign, and whatever 
exists only in transition — if these should all be hushed, 
having only roused our ears to Him that made them, and 
He speak alone, not by them but by Himself, that we might 
hear His word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor 
angel's voice, nor sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle 
of a similitude, but might hear Him whom in these things 
we love — His very self without any aid from these {even 
as we two for that brief moment had touched the eternal 
Wisdom) — could this be continued on, and other visions, 
far unlike it, be withdravm, and this one ravish and 
absorb and wrap up its beholders amid these inward joys, 
so that life might be for ever like that one moment of 
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understanding^ were not this^ Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord ? And when shall that be ? Shall it be when 
we rise again^ but shall not all be changed 1 ' ^ 

In this exceedingly striking passage we have the whole 
case .before us. The belief on which modern love rests, 
and which makes it so single and so sacred is, as it were, 
drawn for us on an enlarged scale : and we see that it is 
a belief to which positivism has no right. The belief, 
indeed, is by no means a modem thing. Eudiments of 
it on the contrary are as old as man himself, and may 
represent a something that inheres in his very nature. 
But none the more for this will it be of any service to 
the positivist ; for this something can only be of power 
or value if the prophecy it inevitably developes into be 
endorsed by positive thought as a true one. In the 
consciousness of the ancient world it lay undeciphered 
like the dark sentence of an oracle ; and though it might 
be revered by some, it could not be denied by any. But 
its meaning is now translated for us, and there is a new 
factor in the case. We now can deny it ; and if we do, 
its whole power is paralysed. 

This when once recognised must be evident enough. 
But a curious confusion of thought has prevented the 
positive school from seeing it. They have imagined that 
what religion adds to love is the hope of prolongation 
only, not of development also ; and thus we find Pro- 
fessor Huxley curtly dismissing the question by saying 

^ Aug. Oonf., lib. ix. In the earlier part of the passage the extreme 
redundancy of the original has been curtailed somewhat. In the rendering 
Jiere given I have to a* great extent followed Dr. Pusey. 
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that the quality of such a pleasure * is obviously in no 
way affected by the abbreviation or prolongation of our 
conscious life* How utterly this is beside the point may 
be shown instantly by a very simple example. A painter, 
we will say, inspired with some great conception, sets to 
work at a picture, and iSnds a week of the intensest hap- 
piness in preparing his canvas and laying his first colours. 
Now the happiness of that week is, of course, a fact for 
him. It would not have been. greater had it lasted a 
whole fortnight ; and it would not have been less had he 
died at the week's end. But though obviously, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, it in no way depends on its prolonga- 
tion, what it does depend on is the belief that it will be 
prolonged, and that in being prolonged it will change its 
character. It depends on the belief on the painter's part 
that he will be able to continue his painting, and that as 
he continues it, his picture wiQ advance to completion. 
The positivists have confused the true saying that the 
pleasure of painting one picture does not depend on the 
fact that we shall paint many, with the false saying that 
the pleasure of beginning that one does not depend on 
the belief that we shall finish it. On this last belief it 
is plain that the pleasure does depend, largely if not 
entirely ; and it is precisely this last belief that positivism 
takes away. 

To return again, then, to the subject of human love — 
we are now in a position to see that, as ofiered us at pre- 
sent by the positive school of moraUsts, it cannot, properly 
speaking, be called a positive pleasure at all, but that it 
is still essentially a religious one; and ^ that, when the 
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relifrious element is eradicated, its entire character will 
change. It may be, of course, contended that the re- 
ligious element is ineradicable : but this is simply either 
to call positivism an impossibility, or rehgion an incurable 
disease. Here, however, we are touching on a side issue, 
which I shall by and by return to, but which is at 
present beside the point. My aim now is not to argue 
either that positivism can or cannot be accepted by hu- 
manity, but to show what, if accepted, it will have to 
offer vis^l wish to point out the error, for instance, of 
'Such writers as George Eliot, who, whilst denying the 
existence of any sun-god in the heavens, are yet per- 
petually adoring the sunlight on the earth ; who profess 
to extinguish all fire on principle, and then offer us boil- 
ing water to supply its place ; or who, sending love to us 
as a mere Cassandra, continue to quote as Scripture the 
prophecies they have just discredited. 

Thus far what we have seen is this. Love as a 
positive pleasure, if it be ever reduced to such, will be 
a very different* thing jfrom what our positive moralists at 
present see it to be. It will perform none of those functions 
for which they now look to it. It will no longer supply 
them, as now, with any special pinnacle on which human 
life may raise itself. The one type of it that is at present 
on an eminence will sink to the same level as the others. 
All these will be offered to us indiscriminately, and our 
choice between them will have no moral value. None 
of the ethical epithets by which these varieties are at 
present so sharply distinguished from each other will have 
any virtue left in them. Morality in this connection will 
be a word without a meaning. 
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I have as yet dealt only with one of those resources, 
which have been supposed to impart to life a positive 
general value. This one, however, has been the most 
important and the most comprehensive of all; and its 
case will explain that of the others, and perhaps, with 
but few exceptions, include them. One or two of these 
others I shall by-and-by treat separately; but we will 
first enquire into the results on life of the change we have 
been considering already. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

LIFE AS ITS OWN EEWARD. 

' If in this life only we have hope ' 

What we have now before us is a certain subtraction 
sum. We have to take from hfe one of its strongest 
present elements ; and see as well as we can what will 
then be the remainder. An exact answer we shall, of 
course, not expect ; but we can arrive at an approximate 
one without much difficulty. 

What we have to subtract has been shown in the 
previous chapter ; but it may again be described briefly 
in the following way. Life in its present state, as we 
have just seen, is a union of two sets of feelings, and of 
two kinds of happiness, and is partly the sum of the two, 
and partly a compromise between them. Its resources, 
by one classification, are separable into two groups, ac- 
cording as in themselves they chance to repel or please 
us ; and the most obvious measure of happiness would 
seem to be nothing more than our gain of what is thus 
pleasant, and our shirking of what is thus painful. But 
if we examine life as it actually exists about us, we shall 
see that this classification has been traversed by another. 
Many things naturally repellent have received a super- 
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natural blessing; many things naturally pleasant have 
received a supernatural curse ; and thus our highest hap- 
piness is often composed of pain, and our profoundest 
misery is nearly always based on pleasiure. Accordingly, 
whereas happiness natiu-ally would seem the test of 
right, right has come supernaturally to be the test of 
happiness. And so completely is this notion engrained 
in the world's consciousness, that in all our deeper views 
of life, no matter whether we be saints or sinners, right 
and wrong are the things that first appeal to us, not hap- 
piness and misery. A certain supernatural moral judg- 
ment, in fact, has become a primary faculty with us, and 
it mixes with every estimate we form of the world around 
us. 

It is this faculty that positivism, if accepted fully, must 
either destroy or paralyse ; it is this, therefore, that in 
imagination we must now try to ehminate. To do this — to 
see what will be left in life to us, without this faculty, we 
must first see in general, how much is at present depen- 
dent on it. 

This may perhaps seem a h^rd task to perform ; the 
interests we shall have to deal with are so many and 
so various. But the diflSculty may be eluded. I have 
already gone to literature for examples of special feelings 
on the part of individuals, and under certain circmn- 
stances. We will now go to it for a kindred, though not 
for the same assistance ; and for this end we shall ap- 
proach it in a slightly different way. What we did before 
was this. We took certain works of literary art, and 
eelecting, as it were, one or two special patches of colour, 

I 
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we analysed the composition of these. What we shall 
now do will be to take the pictures as organic wholes, 
with a view to analysing the effect of them as pictures — 
the harmony or the contrast of their colours, and the 
massing of their lights and shadows. If we reflect for a 
moment what art is — ^Hterary and poetical art in particu- 
lar — we shall at once see how, examined in this way, it 
will be of use to us. In the first place, then, what is 
art ? and what is the reason that it pleases us ? It is a 
reflection, a reproduction of the pleasures of life, and is 
altogether relative to these, and dependent on them. 
We should, for instance, take no interest in portraits 
unless we took some interest in the human face. We 
should take none in statues if we take none in the 
human form. We must know something of love as a feel- 
ing, or we should never care for love-songs. Art may 
send us back to these with an intenser appreciation of 
them, but we must bring to art from hfe the appreciation 
we want intensified. Art is a factor in common human 
happiness, because by its means common men are made 
partakers in the vision of uncommon men. Great art is 
a speculum reflecting hfe as the keenest eyes have seen it. 
All its forms and imagery are of value only as this. Taken 
by themselves, ' the best in this kind are hut shadows' We 
have to ' piece out their imper/ectioris with our thoui/hts ; ' 
' imagination has to amend themj" and ' it must be our 
imagination^ not theirs,' ^ In examining a work of art, 

* * Hippolyta. — This is the siUiest stuff I ener heard, Theseus.— The best 
in this kind aj'e. hut s/iadowSj and the toorst no worse, if imagination amend 
them. Hippolyta. It must he your imagination then, not theirs.^ — IMideiim- 
mer's Night's Dream, Act V. 

'I^'ece out our tmpe9*fection8 xcith your thoughts* —'SiwAsi^'a to Henry V. 
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then, we are examining life itself; or rather, in examin- 
ing the interest which we take in a work of art, in 
examining the reasons why we think it beautiful, or great, 
or interesting, we are examining our own feelings as to 
the realities represented by it. 

And now remembering this, let us turn to certain of 
the world's greatest works of art — I mean its dramas : 
for just as poetry is the most articulate of all the arts, so 
is the drama the most comprehensive form of poetry. Tn 
the drama we have the very thing we are now in want 
of. We have life as a whole — that complex aggregate of 
details, whicli forms, as it were, the mental landscape of 
existence, presented to us in a * questionable shape^^ at 
once concentrated and intensified. And it is no exagge- 
ration to say that the reasons why men think life worth 
living, can be all found in the reasons why they think a 
great drama great. 

Let us turn, then, to some of the greatest works of 
Sophocles, of Shakespeare, and of Goethe, and consider 
briefly how these present life to us. Let us take Macbeth^ 
Hamlet^ Antigone^ Measure for Measure^ and Faust We 
have here five presentations of life, under what confessedly 
are its most striking aspects, and with such interests as men 
have been able to find in it, raised to their greatest in- 
tensity. Such, at least, is the way in which these works 
are regarded, and it is only in virtue of this estimate that 
they are called great. Now, in producing this estimate, 
what is the chief faculty in us that they appeal to ? It 
will need but little thought to show us that they appeal 
primarily to the supernatural moral judgment ; that this. 

i2 
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judgment is perpetually being expressed explicitly in the 
works themselves ; and, which is far more important, 
that it is always pre-supposed in us. In other words, 
these supreme presentations of hfe are presentations of 
men struggling, or failing to struggle, not after natural 
happiness, but after supernatural right ; and it is always 
pre-supposed on our part that we admit this struggle to 
be the one important thing. And this importance, we 
shall see further, is based, not on the external and the 
social consequences of conduct, but essentially and pri- 
marily on its internal and its personal consequences. 

In Macbeth^ for instance, the main incident, the 
tragic-colouring matter of the drama, is the murder of 
Duncan. But in what aspect of this does the real 
tragedy lie ? Not in the fact that Duncan is murdered, 
but in the fact that Macbeth is the murderer. What 
appals us, what purges our passions with pity and with 
terror as we contemplate it, is not the external, the 
social effect of the act, but the personal, the internal 
effect of it. As for Duncan, he is in his grave ; after 
life's fitful fever he sleeps well. What our minds are 
made to dwell upon is not that Duncan shall sleep for 
ever, but that Macbeth shall sleep no more ; it is not the 
extinction of a dynasty, but the ruin of a character. 

We see in Hamlet precisely the same thing. The 
action there that oiu* interest centres in, is the hero's 
struggle to conform to an internal personal standard of 
right, utterly irrespective of use to others, or of natural 
happiness to himself. In the course of this struggle, 
indeed, he does nothing but ruin the happiness around 
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him ; and this ruin adds greatly to the pathos of the 
spectacle. But we are not indignant with Hamlet, as 
being the cause of it. We should have been indignant 
rather with him if the case had been reversed, and if, 
instead of sacrificing social happiness for the sake of per- 
sonal right, he had sacrificed personal right for the sake 
of social happiness. 

In Antigone the case is just the same, only there its 
nature is yet more distinctly exhibited. We have for the 
central interest the same personal struggle after right, not 
after use or happiness ; and one of the finest passages in 
that whole marvellous drama is a distinct statement by 
the heroine that this is so. The one rule she says, that 
she is resolved to hve by, and not live by only, but if 
needs be to die for, is no human rule, is no standard of 
man's devising, nor can it be modified to suit our chang- 
ing needs ; but it is 

The umoritten and the enduring laws of Godf 
Which are not of to-day nor yesterday, 
But live from everlasting j and none breathes 
Who knows them, when<)e begotten. 

In Measure for Measure and Faust we can see the 
matteT reduced to a narrower issue stiU. In both these 
plays we can see at once that one moral judgment at least, 
not to name others, is before all things presupposed in us. 
This is a hard and fixed judgment with regard to female 
chastity, and the supernatural value of it. It is only 
because we assent to this judgment that Isabella is heroic 
to us ; and primarily for the same reason that Margaret is 
unfortunate. Let us suspend this judgment for a moment. 
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and what will become of these two dramas ? The terror 
and the pity of them will vanish instantly like a dream. 
The fittest name for both of them will be Much Ado 
about Nothing, 

It will thus be seen, and the more we consider the 
matter the more plain will it become to us — that in all 
such art as that which we have been now considering, the 
premiss on which all its power and greB.tness rests is this : 
The grand relation of man is not first to his brother men, 
but to something else, that . is beyond humanity — ^that 
is at once without and also beyond himself ; to this first, 
and to his brother men through this. We are not our 
own; we are bought with a price. Oiu* bodies are 
God's temples, and the joy and the terror of hfe depends 
on our keeping these temples pure, or defiling them. 

• 

Such are the solemn and profound beliefs, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, on which all the higher art of the 
world has based itself. All the profundity and solemnity 
of it is borrowed irom these, and exists for us in exact 
proportion to the intensity with which we hold them. 

Nor is this true of sublime and serious art only. It is 
true of cynical, profligate, and concupiscent art as well. 
It is true of Congreve as it is true of Sophocles ; it is 
true of Mademoiselle de Maupin as it is true of Measure 
for Measure, This art differs irom the former in that the 
end presented in it as the object of struggle is not only 
not the morally right, but is also to a certain extent 
essentially the morally wrong. In the case of cynical 
and profligate art this is obvious. For such art does not 
so much depend on the substitution of some new object, 
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as in putting insult on the present one. It does not 
make right and wrong change places ; on the contrary it 
carefully keeps them where they are ; but it insults the 
former by transferring its insignia to the latter. It is 
not the ignoring of the right, but the denial of it. Cynic- 
ism and profligacy are essentially the spirits that deny, 
but they must retain the existing affirmations for their 
denial to prey upon. Their ftmction is not to destroy the 
good, but to keep it in lingenng torture. It is a kind 
of spiritual bear-baiting. They hate the good, and its 
existence piques them ; but they must know that the good 
exists none the less. ' Fd no sooner^' says one of Con- 
greve's characters, ^play with a man that slighted his ill- 
fortune^ than rd make love to a woman who undervalued 
the loss of her reputation.^ In this one sentence is con- 
tained the whole secret of profligacy ; and profligacy is 
the same as cynicism, only it is cynicism sensualized. 
Now we have in the above sentence the exact counter- 
part to the words of Antigone that I have already quoted. 
For just as her life lay in conformity to ' The unwritten^ 
and the enduring laws of God^ so does the life of the 
profligate lie in the violation of them. To each the 
existence of laws is equally essential. For profligacy is 
not merely the gratification of the appetites, but the 
gratification of them at the expense of something else. 
Beasts are not profligate. We cannot have a profligate goat. 
In what I have called concupiscent art, the case might 
seem different, and to a certain extent it is so. The 
objects of struggle that we are there presented with, are 
meant to be presented as pleasures, not in defiance of 
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right and wrong, but independently of them. The cliief 
of these, indeed, as Theophile Gautier tells us, are the 
physical endearments of a man and a woman, with no 
other qualification than that they are both of them young 
and beautiful. But though this art professes to be thus 
independent of themoral judgment, and to trust for none 
of its effects to the discernment between good and evil, 
this really is very far from being the case. Let us tiurn 
once again to the romance we have already quoted from. 
The hero says, as we have seen already, that he has 
completely lost the power of discernment in question. 
Now, even this, as might be shown easily, is not entirely 
true ; for argument's sake, however, we may grant him 
that it is so. The real point in the matter to notice is 
that he is at any rate conscious of the loss. He is a 
man tingling with the excitement of having cast off some 
burden. The burden may be gone, but it is still present 
in the sharp effects of its absence. He is a kind of moral 
poacher, who, though he may not live by law, takes much 
of his life's tone from the sense that he is eluding it. His 
pleasures, though pleasurable in themselves, yet have this 
quality heightened by the sense of contrast. ' I am at 
any rate not virtuous^' his mistress says to him, ' and that 
is always something gained' George Eliot says of Maggie 
TuUiver, that she liked her aunt Pullet chiefly because 
she was not her aunt Gleg. Theophile Gautier's hero 
likes the Venus Anadyomene, partly at least, because she 
is not the Madonna. 

Nay, let us even descend to worse spectacles — to the 
sight of men struggling for enjoyments that are yet more 
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obviously material, more devoid yet of any trace of mind 
or morals, and we shall see plainly, if we consult the 
mirror of art, that the moral element is present even 
here. We shall trace it even in such abnormal hterature 
of indulgence as the erotic work commonly ascribed to 
Meursius. We shall trace it in the orgies of Tiberius at 
Capri ; or of Quartilla, as Petronius describes them, at 
Neapolis. It is Uke a ray of hght coming in at the top of 
a dark cavern, whose inmates see not it^ but hy it ; and 
which only brings to them a consciousness of shadow. 
It is this supernatural element that leavens natural passion, 
and gives its mad rage to it. It creates for it ' a twilight 
where virtues are vices' The pleasures thus sought for 
are supposed to enthral men not in proportion to their in- 
tensity (for this through all their varieties would be prob- 
ably nearly equal) but in proportion to their lowness — to 
their sullying power. Degradation is the measure of 
enjoyment ; or rather it is an increasing numeral by which 
one constant figure of enjoyment is multiplied. 

Ahy where shaU we go then, for pastime, 
If the worst that can he has been donef 

This is the great question of the votaries of such joys as 
these.^ 

Thus if we look at hfe in the mirror of art, we shall 
see how the supernatural is ever present to us. If we 
climb up into heaven it is there ; if we go down into hell 
it is there also. We shall see it equally at the bottom of 

^ Seneca says of virtue, ' Non quia delectat placet, sed quia placet delcctat* 
Of vice in the same way we may say^ * Non quia delectat pudet, sed quia pudet 
ddeetatJ 
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those two opposite sets of pleasures, to the one or the 
other of which all human pleasures belong. The source 
of one is an impassioned struggle after the supernatural 
right, or an impassioned sense of rest upon attaining it ; 
the source of the other is the sense of revolt against it, 
which in various ways flatters or excites us. In both 
cases the supernatural moral judgment is the sense ap- 
pealed to, primarily in the first case, and secondarily if 
not primarily in the second. All the life about us is 
coloured by this, and naturally if this be destroyed or 
wrecked, the whole aspect of Ufe will change for us. 
What then will this change be ? Looking still into the 
mirror of art, the general character of it will be very 
readily perceptible. I noticed just now, in passing, how 
Measure for Measure and Faust would suffer in their 
meaning and their interest, by the absence on our part of 
a certain moral judgment. They would become like a 
person singing to a deaf audience — a series of dumb 
grimaces with no meaning in them. The same thing is 
equally true in all the other cases. Antigone's heroism 
will evaporate ; ^ she will be left obstmate only. The 
lives of Macbeth and Hamlet will be tales of little mean- 
ing for us, though the words are strong. They will be 
full of sound and fury, but they will signify nothing. 
What they produce in us will be not interest, but a kind 
of wondering weariness — weariness at the weary fate of 
men who could ' thirik so hrainsichly of things' So in like 
manner will all the emphasis and elaboration in the hte- 

1 It will be of course recollected that in this alsstraction of the moral 
sense, we haye to abstract it from the characters as weU as ourselves. 
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rature of sensuality become a weariness without meaning, 
also. Congreve's caustic wit will turn to spasmodic 
truism ; and Theophile Gautier's excess of erotic ardour, 
into prolix and fantastic affectation. All its sublimity, 
its brilliance, and a large part of its interest, depend in 
art on the existence of the moral sense, and would in 
its absence be absolutely unproducible. The reason of 
this is plain. The natural pains and pleasures of life, 
merely manipulated by the imagination and the memory, 
have too little variety or magnitude in them without far- 
ther aid. Art without the moral sense to play upon, is 
hke a pianist whose keyboard is reduced to a single 
octave. 

And exactly the same will be the case with life. Life 
will lose just the same qualities that art will — neither 
more nor less. There will be no introduction of any new 
interests, but merely the eUmination of certain existing 
ones. The subtraction of the moral sense will not revo- 
lutionise human purposes, but simply make them list- 
less. It will reduce to a parti-coloured level the whole 
field of pains and pleasures. The moral element gives 
this level a new dimension. Working underneath it as a 
subterranean force, it convulses and divides its surface. 
Here vast areas subside into valleys and deep abysses ; 
there mountain peaks shoot up heavenwards. Mysteri- 
ous shadows begin to throng the hollows ; new tints and 
half-tints flicker and shift everywhere ; mists hang float- 
ing over ravines and precipices ; the vegetation grows 
more various, here slenderer, there richer and more luxu- 
riant ; whilst high over all, bright on the topmost summits, 
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IS a new strange something — the white snows of purity, 
catching the morning streaks on them of a clearer day, 
that has never as yet risen upon the world below. 

With the subtraction, or nullifying, of the moral 
force, all this will go. The mountains will sink, the valleys 
be filled up; all will be once more dead level — stiU 
indeed parti-coloured, but without light and shadow, and 
with the colours reduced in number, and robbed of all 
their vividness. The chiaro-oscuro will have gone from 
life ; the moral landscape, whose beauty and grandeur is 
at present so much extolled, will have dissolved like an 
insubstantial pageant. Vice and virtue will be set before us in 
the same grey light ; every deeper feeling either of joy or 
sorrow, of desire or of repulsion, will lose its vigour, and 
cease any more to be resonant. 

It may be said indeed, and very truly, that under 
favourable circumstances there must always remain a joy 
in the mere act of hving, in the exercising of the bodily 
functions, and in the exciting and appeasing of the bodily 
appetites. Will anything, it may be asked, for instance, 
rob the sunshine of its gladness, or deaden the vital in- 
fluence of a spring morning? — when the sky is a cloudless 
blue, and the sea is like a wild hyacinth, when the pouring 
brooks seem to live as they sparkle, and the early air 
amongst the woodlands has the breath in it of unseen 
violets ? All this, it is quite true, will be left to us ; this 
and a great deal more. This, however, is but one side of 
the picture. If hfe has its own natiu-al gladness which is 
expressed by spring, it has also its own natural sadness 
which is expressed by winter ; and the worth of life, if 
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tliis is all we trust to, will be as various and as changing 
as the weather is. But there is more yet to remember. 
Even this worth, such as it is at present for us, depends, 
in a large measure, upon religion — not directly indeed, 
but indirectly. This hfe of air, and nerve, and muscle, 
this buoyant consciousness of joyous and abounding 
health, which seems so Httle to have connection with 
faiths or theories, is for us impregnated with a life that 
is impregnated with these, and thus their subtle influence 
pervades it everywhere. There is no appulse from with- 
out which stirs or excites the senses, that does not either 
bring to us, or send us on to, a something beyond itself. 
In each of these pleasures that seems to us so simple, 
floats a swarm of hopes and memories, like the gnats in 
a summer twilight. There is not a sight, a sound, a 
smell, not a breath from sea or garden, that is not full 
of them, and on which, busy and numberless, they are 
not wafted into us. And each of these volatile presences 
brings the notions of right and wrong with it ; and it is 
these that make the sensuous life tingle with so strange 
and so elaborate an excitement. Indirectly then, though 
not directly, the mere joy in the act of living will suffer 
from the loss of religion, in the same manner, though 
perhaps not in the same degree, as the other joys will. 
It will not lose its existence, but it will lose zest. The 
fabric of its pleasures will of course remain what it ever 
was ; but its brightest inhabitants will have left it. It 
will be as desolate as Mayfair in September, or as a de- 
serted college during a long vacation. 

We may here pause in passing, to remark on the 
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shallowness of that philosophy of culture, to be met with 
in certain quarters, which, whilst admitting all that can 
be said as to the destruction for us of any moral obligation, 
yet advises us still to profit by the variety of moral dis- 
tinctions. * Each moment^ says Mr. Pater for instance, 
' some form grows perfect in hand or face ; some tone on 
the hills or sea is choicer than the rest ; some mood of pas- 
sion or insight or intellectual excitement^ is irresistibly real 
and attractive for us' And thus, he adds, * while all 
melts under our feet^ we may well catch at any exquisite 
passion^ or any contribution to knowledge^ that seems by a 
lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a moment^ or any 
stirring of the senses^ strange dyes^ strange flowers^ and 
curious odours^ or the work of the artisf shandy or the face 
of one's friend,' It is plain that this positive teaching of 
culture is open to the same objections, and is based on the 
same fallacy, as the positive teaching of morals. It does 
not teach us, indeed, to let right and wrong guide us in 
the choice of our pleasures, in the sense that we should 
choose the one sort and eschew the other ; but teaching 
us to choose the two, in one sense indifferently, it yet 
teaches us to choose them as distinct and contrasted 
things. It teaches us in fact to combine the two fruits 
without confusing their flavours. But in the case of good 
and evil, as has been seen, this is quite impossible ; for 
good is only good as the thing that ought to be chosen ; 
evil is only evil as the thing that ought not to be chosen ; 
and the only reasons that could justify us in combining 
them would altogether prevent our distinguishing them. 
The teachings of positive culture, in fact, rest on the naive 
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supposition that shine and shadow, as it were, are portable 
things ; and that we can take bright objects out of the 
sunshine, and dark objects out of the shadow, and setting 
them both together in the diffused grey light of a studio, 
make a magical mosaic out of them, of gloom arid glitter; 
or that we can, to put the matter yet more simply, pick 
a primrose at noonday, and set it by our bed-side for a 
nio[ht-lio[ht. 

It is plain therefore that, in that loss of zest and in- 
terest, which the deadening of the moral sense, as we 
have seen, must bring to life, we shall get no help here. 
The massy fabric of which saints and heroes were the 
builders, will never be re-erected by this mincing moral 
dandyism. 

But there is another last resource of the modern 
school, which is far more worthy of attention, and which, 
being entirely sid generis^ I have reserved to treat of 
here. That resource is the devotion to truth as truth ; 
not for the sake of its consequences, but in scorn of 
them. Eere we are told we have at least one moral end 
that can never be taken away from us. It will still sur- 
vive to give Ufe a meaning, a dignity, and a value, even 
should the pursuit of it prove destructive to all the others. 
The language used by the modern school upon this sub- 
ject is very ciu-ious and instructive. I will take two 
typical instances. The common argument, says Dr. Tyn- 
dall, in favour of belief is the comfort and the gladness 
that it brings us, its redemption of life, in fact, from that 
dead and dull condition we have been just considering. 
' To this^ he says, ' my reply is that I choose the nobler 
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part of Emerson when, after various disenchant ments, he 
exclaimed " I covet truth ! " The gladness of true heroism 
visits the heart of him who is really competent to say this.* 
The followmg sentences are Professor Huxley's : ^Ifit is 
demonstrated to m^,' he says, * that without this or that 
theological dogma the human race will lapse into bipedal 
cattle, more brutal than the beasts by reason of their greater 
cleverness, my next question is to ask for the proof of the 
dogma. If this proof is forthcoming, it is my conviction 
that no drowning sailor ever clutched a hencoop more 
tenaciously than mankind will hold by such dogma, what- 
ever it may be. But if not, then I verily believe that the 
human race will go its own evil way ; and my only conso- 
lation licis in the reflection that, however bad our posterity 
may become, so long as they hold by the plain rule of not 
pretending to believe what they have no reason to believe, 
because it may be to their advantage so to pretend, they 
will not have reached the lowest depths of immorality' I 
will content myself with these two instances, but others 
of a similar kind might be multiphed indefinitely. 

Now by a simple substitution of terms, such language 
as this will reveal at once one important fact to us. 
According to the avowed principles of positive morality, 
morality has no other test but happiness. Immorality, there- 
fore, can have no conceivable meaning but unhappiness, 
or at least the means to it, which in this case are hardly 
distinguishable from the end ; and thus, according to the 
above rigid reasoners, the human race will not have 
reached the lowest depths of misery so long as it rejects 
the one thing which ex hypothesi might render it less 
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miserable. Either then all this talk about truth must 
really be so much irrelevant nonsense, or else, if it be not 
nonsense, the test of conduct is something distinct from 
happiness. The question before us is a plain one, which 
may be answered in one of two ways, but which posi- 
tivism cannot possibly answer in both. Is truth to be 
sought only because it conduces to happiness, or is happi- 
ness only to be sought for when it is based on truth ? In 
the latter case truth, not happiness, is the test of conduct. 
Are our positive moralists prepared to admit this ? If so, 
let them explicitly and consistently say so. Let them 
keep this test and reject the other, for the two cannot be 
fused together. 

5f Off T* 3X€ul>a T eyxcaff ravr^ Kvrti 
dixoarcerovvT hv ov <f>ikoiv npo&^vviirois* 

This inconsistency is here, however, only a side point — a 
passing illustration of the slovenliness of the positivist 
logic. As far as my present argument goes, we may let 
this pass altogether, and allow the joint existence of these 
mutually exclusive ends. What I am about to do is to 
show that on positive grounds the last of these is more 
hopelessly inadequate than the first — that truth as a 
moral end has even more of religion in its composition 
than happiness has, and that when this religion goes, its 
value will even more hopelessly evaporate. 

A Lfirst sight this may see m impossible. T he^r^^y^^- 

tion to truth may seem as sinripTfi^^fl^t. \f\ sapt ^ Bul if 

wp ponsiHgT M^hfTrnatipr liirtJierrwe shall soon think d ifie- 

^rently TTo b egin then ; truth, as the positivists speak of 

it, is plainly a thing that is to be worshipped in two ways : 

K 
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firstly by its discovery, and secondly by its publication. 
Thus Professor Huxley, however much it may pain him, 
will not hide from himself the fact that there is no God ; 
and however bad this knowledge may be for humanity, 
his highest and most sacred duty still consists in imparting 
it. Now why should this be ? I ask. Is it simply because 
the fact in question is the truth ? That surely cannot be 
so, as a few other examples will show us. A man dis- 
covers that his wife has been seduced by his best friend. 
Is there anything very high or very sacred in that dis- 
covery ? Having made it, does he feel any consolation 
in the knowledge that it is the entire truth ? And will the 
' gladness of true heroism ' visit him if he proclaims it to 
everyone in his club? A chattering nurse betrays his 
danger to a sick man. The sick man takes fright and 
dies. Was the discovery of the truth of his danger very 
glorious for the patient ? or was its publication very 
sacred in the nurse ? Clearly the truths that it is sacred 
to find out and to publish are not all truths, but truths of 
a certain kind only. They are not particular truths like 
these, but the universal and eternal truths that underlie 
them. Th«y>-afe-4S ^ fact what we_ galL the truth $^ of ^ 
N?\tiirfi, and t.hft ap prehension of them, o r tnith a s attained , 
b jz: us, means the putting ourselves en rapport with the 
lif e of tha tinfinite^ xistence wh icbjsurg gunds and s ustains 
all of^is. Now since it is this kind of truth only that is 
supposed to be so sacred, it is clear that its sacredness 
doe3 not depend on itself, but on its object. Truth is 
sacred because Nature is sac^eAj-j feture is not sacred 
Jbi^aj^ejruth is ; a5d"ouFsupreme duty to truth means 
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neither more nor less than a supreme faith in Nature. It 
means that there is a something in the Infinite outside 
ourselves that corresponds to a certain something within 
ourselves ; that this latter something is the strongest and 
the highest part of us, and that it can find no rest but in 
communion with its larger counterpart. Truth sought 
for in this way is evidently a distinct thing from the 
truth of utihtarianism. It is no false reflection of human 
happiness in the clouds. For it is to be sought for none 
the less, as our positivists decidedly tell us, even though 
all other happiness should be ruined by it. Now what 
on positive principles is the groundwork of this teaching ? 
All ethical epithets such as sacred, heroic, and so forth — 
all the words, in fact, that are by implication appUed to 
Nature — ^have absolutely no meaning save as applied to 
conscious beings ; and as a subject for positive observa- 
tion, there exists no consciousness in the imiverse outside 
this earth. By what conceivabl e means, then, can the 
positivists transfer t o Nature in gf^nprflL -guaJitigs^whiHi^ 
so '~^9cc _ 9iR t.hfiy~1r ruY ^ are peculia r to human na ture 
^oEly L--^ They can only do this in one of two ways — 
both of which ^ they would equally repudiate — either by 
an act of fancy, or by an act of faith. Tested rigidly 
by their own fundamental principles, it is as unmeaning 
to call the imiverse sacred as to say that the moon talks 
French. 

Let us however pass this by ; let us refuse to subject 
their teaching to the extreme rigour of even their own law ; 
and let us grant that by some mixed use of fancy or of 
mysticism, they can turn to Nature as to some vast moral 

x2 
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hieroglyph. What sort of morahty do they find in it ? 
Nature, as positive observation reveals her to us, is a 
thing that can have no claim either on our reverence or 
our approbation. Once apply any moral test to her 
conduct, and as J. S. Mill has so forcibly pointed out, she 
becomes a monster. There is no crime that men abhor 
or perpetrate that Nature does not commit daily on an 
exaggerated scale. She knows no sense either of justice 
or mercy. Continually indeed she seems to be tender, 
and loving, and bountiful ; but all that, at such times, 
those that know her can exclaim to her, is 

Miseri guibvs 
Intentata nites. 

At one moment she will be blessing a country with plenty, 
peace, and sunshine ; and she will the next moment ruin 
the whole of it by an earthquake. Now she is the image 
of thrift, now of prodigality ; now of the utmost purity, 
now of the most revolting filth ; and if, as I say, she is to 
be judged by any moral standard at all, her capacities for 
w^hat is admirable not only make her crimes the darker, 
but they also make her virtues partake of the nature of sin. 
How, then, can an intimacy with this eternal criminal be 
an ennobling or a sacred thing ? The theist, of course, 
beheves that truth is sacred. But his belief rests on a 
foundation that has been altogether renounced by the 
positivists. He values truth because, in whatever direc- 
tion it takes him, it takes him either to God or towards 
Him — God, to whom he is in some sort akin, and after 
whose likeness he is in some sort made. He sees Nature 
to be cruel, wicked, and bewildering when viewed by 



/ 
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itselt. But behind Nature he sees a vascer power — his 
father — in whom mysteriously all contradictions are 
reconciled. Nature for him is God's, but it is not God ; 
and * though God slay me^ he says, * yet will 1 trust in 
Him' This trust can be attained to only by an act of 
faith hke this. No observation or experiment, or any 
positive method of any kind, will be enough to give it us; 
rather, without faith, observation and experiment will do 
nothing but make it seem impossible. Thus a belief in 
the sacredness of Nature, or, in other words, in the 
essential value of truth, is as strictly an act of religion, as 
strictly a defiance of the whole positive formula, as any 
article in any ecclesiastical creed. It is simply a concrete 
form of the beginning of the Christian symbol, * / believe 
in God the Father Almighty' It rests on the same 
foundation, neither more nor less. Nor is it too much 
to say that without a rehgion, without a belief in God, 
no fetish-worship was ever more ridiculous than this 
cultus of natural truth. 

This subject is so important that it will be well to 
dwell on it a little longer. I will take another passage 
from Dr. Tyndall, which presents it to us in a slightly 
different light, and which speaks explicitly not of truth itself, 
but of that sacred Object beyond, of which truth is only the 
sacramental channel to us. *" Two things^'' saidlmanuel 
Kant ' (it is thus Dr. Tyndall writes), * ^'Jill me with awe 
— the starry heavew^^ and the sense of moral responsibility 
in man'' And in the hours of health and strength and 
sanity^ when the stroke of action has ceased^ and when the 
pause of reflection has set in^ the snentifc investigator 
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finds himself overshadowed by the same awe. BreaJcing 
contact with the hampering details of earthy it associates 
him with a power which gives fulness and tone to his 
existence^ but which he can neither analyse nor comprehend* 
This, Dr. Tyndall tells us, is the only rational statement 
of the fact of that ^divine communion^' whose nature is 

* simply distorted and desecrated ' by the -unwarranted 
assumptions of theism. 

Now let us try to consider accurately what Dr. Tyn- 
dall's statiement means. Knowledge of Nature, he says, 
associates him with Nature. It withdraws him from ' the 
hampering details of earthy' and enables the individual 
human being to have communion with a something that 
is beyond humanity. But what is communion ? It is a 
word with no meaning at all save as referring to conscious 
beings. There could be no communion between two 
corpses ; nor, again, between a corpse and a living man. 
Dr. Tyndall, for instance, could have no communion with 
a dead canary. Communion implies the existence on both 
sides of a common something. Now what is there in com- 
mon between Dr. Tjmdall and the starry heavens, or that 

* power ' of which the starry heavens are the embodiment? 
Dr. Tyndall expressly says that he not only does not know 
what there is in common, but that he ' dare ' not even say 
that, as conscious beings, they two have anything in 
common at all.^ The only things he can know about 

* ' When I attempt to give the power which I see manifested in the universe 
an objective form,^ personal or otherwise, it slips away frmn me, declining all 
intellectual manipulation. I dare not, save poetically, vse the pronoun "He" 
regarding it. I dare not call it a " Mind." I refuse even to c(dl it a " Cause." 
Its myabery overshadows me ; but it remains a mysthy, lohile the objective 
frames which my neighbours try to make it fit, simply distort and desecrate it.^ 
— Dr. Tyndall, * Materialisni and its Opponents*' 
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the power in question are that it is vast, and that it is 
uniform ; but a contemplation of these quaUties by them- 
selves, must tend rather to produce in him a sense of 
separation from it than of union with it. United with it, 
in one sense, he of course is ; he is a fraction of the sum 
of things, and everything, in a certain way, is dependent 
upon everything else. But in this union there is nothing 
special. Its existence is an obvious fact, common to all 
men, whether they dwell upon it or no : and though by 
a knowledge of Nature we may grow to realise it more 
keenly, it is impossible to make the union in the least 
degree the closer, or to timi it into anything that can be 
in any way called a communion. Indeed, for the posi- 
tivists to talk about communion or association with 
Nature is about as rational as to talk about communion 
or association with a steam-engine. The starry skies at 
night are doubtless an imposing spectacle ; but man, on 
positive principles, can be no more raised by watching 
them than a commercial traveller can by watching a 
duke — probably far less: for if the duke were well 
behaved, the commercial traveller might perhaps learn 
some manners from him; but there is nothing in the 
panorama of the universe that can in any way be any 
model for the positivist. There are but two respects in 
which he can compare himself to the rest of nature — 
firstly, as a revealed force ; and, secondly, as a force that 
works by law. But the forces that are revealed by the 
stars, for instance, are vast, and the force revealed in 
himself is small; and he, as he considers, is a self- 
determining agent, and the stars are not. There are but 
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two points of comparison between the two ; and in these 
two points they are contrasts, and not likenesses. It is 
true, indeed, as I said just now, that a sense of awe and 
of hushed solemnity is, as a fact, born in us at the 
spectacle of the starry heavens — world upon luminous 
world shining and quivering silently; it is true, too, that 
a spontaneous feeling connects such a sense somehow 
with our deepest moral being. But this, on positive 
principles, must be feeling only. It means absolutely 
nothing : it can have no objective fact that corresponds 
to it. It is an illusion, a pathetic fallacy. And to say 
that the heavens with their stars declare to us anything 
high or holy, is no more rational than to say that Brighton 
does, which itself, seen at night from the sea, is a long 
braid of stars descended upon the wide horizon. All that 
the study of Nature, all that the love of truth, can do for 
the positivist is not to guide him to any communion with 
a vaster power, but to show him that no such communion 
is possible. His devotion to truth, if it mean anything 
— and the language he often uses about it betrays this — 
let us know the worst, not let us find out the best : — a 
wish which is neither more nor less noble than the wish 
to sit down at once in a slop upon the floor rather than 
sustain oneself any longer above it on a chair that is 
discovered to be rickety. 

Here then again, in this last resource of positivism 
we have religion embodied as a yet more important 
element than in any of the others ; and when this element 
is driven out of it, it collapses yet more hopelessly than 
they do. By the whole positive system we are bound to 
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human life. There is no mystical machinery by which 
we can rise above it. It is by its own isolated worth 
that this life must stand or fall. 

And what, let us again ask, will this worth be ? The 
question is of course, as I have said, too vague to admit 
of more than a general answer, but a general answer, 
as I have said also, may be given confidently enough. 
Man when fully imbued with the positive view of himself, 
will inevitably be an animal of far fewer capacities than 
he at present is. He will not be able to suffer so much ; 
but also he will not be able to enjoy so much. Surround 
him, in imagination, with the most favourable circum- 
stances ; let social progress have been carried to the ut- 
most perfection ; and let him have access to every happiness 
of which we can conceive him capable. It is impossible 
even thus to conceive of hfe as a very valuable possession 
to him. It would at any rate be far less valuable 
than it is to many men now, under outer circumstances 
that are far less favourable. The goal to which a purely 
human progress is capable of conducting us, is thus no 
vague condition of glory and felicity, in which men shall 
develop new and ampler powers. It is a condition in 
which the keenest life attainable has continually been far 
siurpassed already, without anything having been arrived 
at that in itself seemed of surpassing value. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE SUPERSTITION OF POSITIVISM. 

Glendower. 1 can call spirits from the vasty deep, 
HoTSPDB. JVhf/ so can J, or so can any man. 

But will they come when you do caUfor them f 

Henry IV. Part 1. 

General and indefinite as the foregoing considerations 
have been, they are quite definite enough to be of the 
utmost practical import. They are definite enough to 
show the utter hollowness of that vague faith in progress, 
and the glorious prospects that he before humanity, on 
which the positive school at present so much rely, and 
about which so much is said. To a certain extent, indeed, 
a faith in progress is perfectly rational and well grounded. 
There are many imperfections in life, which the course of 
events tends manifestly to lessen if not to do away with, 
and so far as these are concerned, improvements may go 
on indefinitely. By U the things that this p rogT'^^g ^ourhe^ 
jre. as has been said b efore, not happin ess, but J he_nega- 
tive conditions of it . A belief in this kind of progress is 
n ot peculiar to positivism. It is common to all educated 
men, no matter what their creed may be. What is pecu- 
liar to positivism is the strange corollary to this behef, that 
man's subjective powers of happiness will go on expand- 
jng Jitewise. It is the belief not only that the existing 
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plea&iires will become more diffused, but that they will, 
as George Eliot says, become ' more intense in diffusion.' 
It is this belief on which the positivists rely to create that 
enthusiasm, that impassioned benevolence, which is to be 
the motive power of their whole ethical machinery. They 
have taken away the Christian heaven, and have thus 
turned adrift a number of hopes and aspirations that 
were once powerful. These hopes and aspirations they 
acknowledge to be of the first necessity ; they are facts, 
they say, of human nature, and no higher progress would 
be possible without them. What enlightened thought is 
to do is not to extinguish, but to transfer them. They 
are to be given a new object more satisfactory than the 
old one ; not our own . private glory in another world, 
but the common glory of our whole race in this. 

Now let us consider for a moment some of the posi- 
tive criticisms on the Christian heaven, and then apply 
them to the proposed substitute. TlTP_hg1iff in hpnvf^n, 
say the positivists, is to be set aside fp r two grpn t. rpnsnns 
Tn _the first place there is r\n nbjf > ctiv^^pT'nnf nF itn ovi^t 

ence, and in the second place there_ is^sut4ective proof of - 
its jmpossibilit y^ Not only is it not deducible, but it is 
not even thinkable. Give the imagination carte blanche 
to construct it, and the imagination will either do nothing, 
or will do something ridiculous. * My position [with re- 
gard to this matter'] ' says a popular living writer,^ * is this 
— The idea of a glorified energy in an ampler life^ is an 
idea utterly incompatible with exact thought^ one which 
evaporates in contradictions^ in phrases^ which when pressed 
have no meaning^ 

* Mr. Frederic Haii\fioii, 
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Now if this criticism has the least force, as used against 
the Christian heaven, it has certainly far more as used 
against the future glories of humanity. The positivists 
ask the Christian8__h ow they expect to en]oy~"them - 
selv es m heaven . The Cliris tians may, with far mo re 
force, ask the positivists how thev eirpert to pnjnv them- 
selves on earth. For the Christians' heaven being ex 
hypothesi an unknown world, they do not stultify their 
expectations from being unable to describe them. On 
the contrary it is a part of their faith that they are inde- 
scribable. But the positivists' heaven is altogether in this 
world ; a nd no mystical faith has any place in their system. 
In this case, therefore, whatever we may think of the 
other, it is plain that the tests in question are altogether 
complete and final. To the Christians, indeed, it is quite 
open to make their supposed shame their glory, and to 
say that their heaven would be nothing if describable. 
The positivists have bound themselves to admit that theirs 
is nothing unless describable. 

What then, let us ask the enthusiasts of humanity, will 
humanity be like in its ideally perfect state ? Let them 
show us some sample of the general future perfection ; let 
them describe one of the nobler, ampler, glorified human 
beings of the future. What vsdll he be like ? What will 
he long for ? What will he take pleasure in ? How will 
he spend his days ? How will he make love ? What will 
he laugh at ? And let him be described in phrases which 
when pressed do not evaporate in contradictions^ but which 
have some distinct meaning^ and are not incompatible with 
exact thought Do our exact thinkers in the least know 
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Avhat they are prophesying? If not, what is the mean- 
ing of their prophecy ? The propheci es of the p ositive 
s chool are rigid scientific inferences j they are that or 
nothing. And one cannot infer an event of whose nature 
one is wholly ignorant. 

Let these obvious questions be put to our positive 
moralists — these questions they have themselves suggested, 
and the grotesque unreality of this vague optimism will be 
at once apparent. Never was vagary of mediaeval faith so 
groundless as this. The Earthly Paradise that the mediae- 
val world believed in was not more mythical than the 
Earthly Paradise beheved in by our exact thinkers now ; 
and George Eliot might just as well start in a Cunard 
steamer to find the one, as send her faith into the future 
to find the other. 

Could it be shown that these splendid anticipations 
were well founded, they might perhaps kindle some new 
and active enthusiasm ; though it is very doubtful, even 
then, if the desire would be ardent enough to bring about 
its own accomplishment. This, however, it is quite useless 
to consider, the anticipations in question being simply an 
empty dream. A rprtRin ViTifl of im pr ovrmr^ntj nn T hnvr^ 
said, we are no doubt ri ght in looking for, not only 
with co ntidence, but with^omplacency. But positivism , 
so^ x^fro m brigEtS mng this progppf*tj makps it. iTirlpfinit,p1y 

duller than^iT^vniild lhp ^th^rwi^^ The practical results 
therefore to be looked for from a faith in progress^ may 
be seen at their utmost already in the world around us ; 
and the positivists may make the sobering reflection that 
their system can only change these Irom what they 
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already see them, not by strengthening, but by weakening 
them. Take the world then as it is at present ; and the 
sense, on the individual's part, that he personally is pro- 
moting its progress, can belong to, and can stimulate, ex- 
ceptional men only, who are doing some public work ; 
and it will be found even in these cases that the pleasure 
which this sense gives them is hiTgely foriijied (as is said 
of wine) by the entirely alien sense of fame and power. 
On the generality of men it neither has, nor can have, 
any effect whatever, or even if it gives a glow to their 
inclinations in some cases, it will at any rate never curb 
them in any. The fact indeed that things in general do 
tend to get better in certain ways, must produce in most 
men not effort but acquiescence. It may, when the ima- 
gination brings it home to them, shed a pleasing light 
occasionally over the surface of their private lives ; but 
it would be as UTational to count on this as a stimulus 
to farther action, as to expect that the summer sunshine 
would work a steam-engine. 

If we consider, then, that even the present condition of 
things is far more calculated to produce the enthusiasm 
of humanity than the condition that the positivists are 
preparing for themselves, we shall see how utterly chi- 
merical is their entire practical system. It is like a 
drawing of a cathedral, which looks magnificent at the 
first glance, but which a second glance shows to be com- 
posed of structural impossibiUties — blocks of masonry 
resting on no foundations, columns hanging from the 
roofs, instead of supporting them, and doors and windows 
mth inverted arches. The positive system could only 
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work practically were human nature to suffer a complete 
change — a change which it has no spontaneous tendency 
to make, which no known power could ever tend to force 
on it, and which, in short, there is no ground of any kind 
for expecting. 

There are two characteristics in men, for instance, 
which, though they undoubtedly do exist, the positive 
system requires to be indefinitely magnified — thejmagi- 
nationy and nnqo1fig]^]^fi<;q T he work of the imagination 
is^_to _present tothft individual consciousness the remote 
ends to which all progress is to be dirppiftd ; and the 
desire to work for these is, on the posiHvft suppositio n^ 
t o conquer all me r e personal impulses . Now men have 
already had an end set before them, in the shape of the 
joys of heaven, which was far brighter and far more real f 
to them than these others can ever be ; and yet the ima- 
gination has so failed to keep this before them, that its 
small effect upon their lives is a commonplace with the 
positivists themselves. How then can these latter hope 
that their own pale and distant ideal will have a more 
vivid effect on the world than that near and glowing one, 
in whose place they put it ? Will it incite men to virtues 
to which heaven could not incite them ? or lure them away 
from vices from which hell-fire would not scare them ? Be- 
fore it can do so, it is plain that human nature must have 
completely changed, and its. elements have been re-mixed in 
completely new proportions. In a state of things where such 
a result was possible, a man would do a better day's work 
for a penny to be given to his unborn grandson, than he 
would now do for a pound to be paid to himself at sunset. 
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For argument's sake, however, let us suppose such a 
change possible. Let us suppose the imagination to b3 
so developed that the remote end of progress — that hap- 
pier state of men in some far off century — is ever vividly 
present to us as a possibility we may help to reahse. 
Another question still remains for us. To preserve this 
happiness for others, we are told, we must to a large 
extent sacrifice our own. Is it in human nature to make 
this sacrifice ? The positive moralists assure us that it is, 
and for this reason. Man, they say, is an animal who 
enjoys vicariously with almost as much zest as in his own 
person ; and therefore to prociure a greater pleasure for 
others makes him far happier than to procure a less one 
for himself. In this statement, as I have observed in an 
earUer chapter, there is no doubt a certain general truth ; 
but how far it will hold good in particular instances 
depends altogether on particular circumstances. It de- 
pends on the temperament of the person who is to make 
the sacrifice, on the natiure of his feelings towards the 
person for whom he is to make it, and on the proportion 
between the pleasure he is to forego himself, and the 
pleasure he is to secure for another. Now if we con- 
sider human nature as it is, and the utmost development 
of it that on positive grounds is possible, the conditions 
that can produce the requisite self-sacrifice will be found 
to be altogether wanting. The future we are to labour 
for, even when viewed in its brightest light, will only 
excel the present in having fewer miseries. So far as its 
happiness goes it will be distinctly less intense. It will, 
as we have seen already, be but a vapid consummation 
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■fet ita best ; and the more vividly it is brought before us 
in imagination, the less likely shall we be to ' struggle, 
ffroan, and agonize,' for the sake of hastening it in 
reality. It will do nothing, at any rate, to increase the 
tendency to self-sacrifice that is now at work in the 
world ; and this, though startling us now and then by 
some spasmodic manifestation, is not strong enough to 
have much general effect on the present ; still less will it 
have more effect on the future. 'YicaLio«8-i^ipiiiee9~fts-a- 
rule is only possible when_the_o^ecLga4iae44mLaiiotJier 
is enormou sly^ ffmEerT E^jh^^t^jLlos t by s e J f j-afHJJt 
is not always possible even then : whilst w hen_lh£j^ains 
on elffier side are nearlyequal ,j j ceases alto gejlieE. ^ed- 
necessarily so. ~^ it did not, everything would be at a 
dfig^^lock^ Life^would ~be a perpetuaTTioldJDg back, 
instead of a pushing TorwardT "Everyone would be^wmt- 
ing at the door, and sajmg_tp_e.YeijOTe_eise^^^/?cr_you.' 
Ful alllEese pra ctica l considerat ions a re entirel y forgotten / 
by jthe__pflatiyials. - Iheg^ve in a world of their _ciwa / 
irnaCTining^ in whinh all thp rules of this world are turned i 
iipaide dow n- There, the defeated candidate in an election/ 
would be radiant at his rival's victory. When a will was\ 
read, the anxiety of each relative would be that he or \ 
she should be excluded in favoiu- of the others ; or more 
probably still that they should be all excluded in favour of 
a hospital. Two rivals, in love witJi the same woman, 
would be each anxious that his own suit might be 
thwarted. And a man would gladly iuvolve himself ic 
any ludicrous misfortime, because he knew that the sight 
_,of his catastrophe would rejoice his whole circle of friends 
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/[|The course of human progress, in fact, would be one 
gigantic donkey-race, in which those were the winners 
who were farthest ojQf from the prize. 

We have but to state the matter in terms of common 
life, to see how impossible is the only condition of things 
that would make the positive system practicable. The 
first wonder that suggests itself, is how so grotesque a 
conception could ever have originated. But its genesis 
is not far to seek. The positivists do not-pQsfettkta-any 
new element s in h u man n ature, but t he reduction of some , 
t he^ elimination of others, and tJie mag nifying of oth^s . 
And they actually tind cases where this process has been 
effected. But they quite forget the circumstances that 
have made such an event possible. They forget that in 
their very nature they have been altogether exceptional 
and transitory ; and that it is impossible to construct 
a Utopia in which they shall exist at all. We can, for 
instance, no doubt point to Leonidas and the three 
hundred as specimens of what human heroism can rise 
to; and we can point to the Stoics as specimens of 
human self-control. • But to make a new Thermopylae we 
want a new Barbarian ; and before we can recoil from 
temptation as the Stoics did, we must make pleasure as 
perilous and as terrible as it was under the Eoman em- 
perors. Such developments of humanity are, in their very 
essence, abnormal ; and to suppose that they could ever 
become the common type of character, would be as ab- 
surd as to suppose that all mankind could be kings. I 
will take another instance that is more to the point yet. 
A favourite positivLst parable is that of the miser. The 
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miser in the first place desires gold because it can buy 
pleasure. Next lie comes to desire it more than the 
pleasiu-e it can buy. In the same way, it is said, men 
can be taught to desire virtue by investing it with the 
attractions of the end, to which, strictly speaking, it is no 
more than the means. But this parable really disproves 
the very possibility it is designed to illustrate . It is de- 
signed to illustrate the possibility of our choosing actions 
that will give pleasiu'e to others, in contradistinction to 
actions that will give pleasure to ourselves. But the 
miser desires gold for an exactly opposite reason. He 
desires it as potential selfishness, not as potential phi- 
lanthropy. Secondly, we are to choose the actions in 
question because they will make us happy. But the very 
name we give the miser shows that the analogous choice 
in liis case makes him miserable. Thirdly, the material 
miser is an exceptional character ; there is no known 
means by which it can be made more common; and with 
the moral miser the case will be just the same. Lastly, 
if such a character be barely producible even in the 
jiresent state of the world, much less will it be producible 
when human capacities shall have been curtailed by posi- 
tivism, when the pleasures that the gold of virtue re- 
presents are less intense than at present, and the value of 
the coveted coin is indefinitely depreciated. 

Much more might be added to the same purpose, but 
enough has been said already to make these two points 
clear : — firstl y, t hat the positiv e sys tem, if it is to _dog,ny / r^ . 
p ractical workZm-4 lie worTd, requires that the who le ^ 
human o^^r^o^rx nhnll br prr^fonn dly altereg i; and 
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secondly, that the require d alter ationjs^ong ^ that ma y 
incleed be dream t about, but^ Mch caiL-^ever possibly 
be mad e. Even were it made, the results would not be 
splendid ; but no matter how splendid they might be, 
this is of no possible moment to us. There are few 
things on which it is idler to speculate than the issues of 
impossible contingencies. And the positivists would be 
talking just as much to the purpose as they do now, 
were they to tell us how fast we should travel supposing 
we had wings, or what deep water we could wade 
through if we were twenty-four feet high. These last, 
indeed, are just the suppositions that they do make. 
Between our human nature and the nature they deside- 
rate there is a deep and fordless river, over which they 
can throw no bridge, and all their talk supposes that we 
shall be able to fly or wade across it, or else that it will 
dry up of itself. But — 

MvMvmi expectat dum defluat amnisy at iUe 
Labitur et lahetur^ in omne volubilia <Bvum, 

So utterly grotesque and chimerical is this whole positive 
theory of progress, that, as an outcome of the present age, 
it seems little short of a miracle. Professing to embody 
what that age considers its special characteristics, what it 
really embodies is the most emphatic negation of these. 
It professes to rest on experience, and yet no Christian 
legend ever contradicted experience more. It professes 
to be sustained by proof, and yet the professions of 
no conjuring quack ever appealed more exclusively to 
credulity. 

Its appearance, however, will cease to be wonderful, 
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and its real significance will become more apparent, if 
we consider the class of thinkers who have elaborated and 
popularised it. They have been men and women, for the 
most part, who have had the following characteristics in 
common. Their early training has been religious ; ^ theiiv 
temperaments have been naturally grave and earnest ;l 
they have had few strong passions; they have been! -a 
brought up knowing little of what is commonly called \ ' ^ 
the world ; their intellects have been vigorous and I 
active ; and finally, they have rejected in maturity the I 
religion by which all their thoughts have been coloured. I 
The result has been this. The death of their religion has ) 
left a quantity of moral emotions without an object ; and V 
this disorder of the moral emotions has left their mental 
energies without a leader. A new object instantly be- 
comes a necessity. They are ethical Don Quixotes in 
want of a Dulcinea ; the best they can find is happiness 
and the progress of Humanity ; and to this their imagi- 
nation soon gives the requisite glow. Their strong intel- 
lects, their activity, and their literary culture, each supple- 
ments the power that it undoubtedly does give, with a 
sense of knowing the world that is altogether fictitious. 
They imagine that their own narrow lives, their own 
feeble temptations, and their own exceptional ambitions 

^ The case of J. S. Mill may seem at first sight to be an exception to 
this. But it is i-eally not so. Though he was brought up without any 
religious teaching, yet the severe and earnest influences of his childhood 
would have been impossible except in a religious countiy. He was in fact 
brought up in an atmosphere (if I may borrow with a slight change a phrase 
of Professor Huxley's) of Puritanism minus Christianity. It may be 
remembered farther that Mill says of himself, ' I am one of t?ie very few 
examples of one who has not thrown off rdigiow hdief hut never had it J 
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represent the universal elements of human life and cha- 
racter ; and they thus expect that an object which has 
really been but the creature of an impulse in themselves, 
will be the creator of a like impulse in others ; and that 
in the case of others, it wiU revolutionise the whole 
natural character, whereas it has only been a symbol of 
it in their own. 

Most of our positive moralists, at least in this country, 
have been and are people of such excellent character, and 
such earnest and high purpose, that there is something 
painful in having to taimt them with an ignorance which 
is not fheir own fault, and which must make their whole • 
position ridiculous. The charge, however, is one that it is 
quite necessary to make, as we shall never properly esti- 
mate their system if we pass it over. It will be said, 
probably, that the simplicity as to worldly matters I at- 
tribute to them, so far from telling against them, is 
really essential to their character as moral teachers. And 
to moral teachers of a certain kind it may be essential. 
But it is not so to them. The religious moralist might 
well instruct the world, though he knew little of its ways 
and passions ; for the aim of his teaching was to with- 
draw men from the world. But the aim of the positive 
moralist is precisely opposite ; it is to keep men in the 
world. It is not to teach men to despise this life, but to 
adore it. The positions of_ the two mnrali^tfl are in fact 
t he exact converses of each other. For \\\^ , divinf^^ earth 
is an illusion ^ pavf^n ^ rpality ^ for th^ positivist, e arth is 
a reality^ and heaven an illusion.^ The former in his 
retirement studied intensely the world that he thought 
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real, and lie could do this the better for being not dis- 
tracted by the other. The positivists imitate the divine in 
neglecting what they think is an illusion ; but they do not 
attempt to imitate him in studying what they think is the 
reahty. The consequence is, as I have just been pointing 
out, that the world they live in and to which alone their 
system could be applicable, is a world of their own 
creation, and its bloodless populations are all of them 
idola specus. 

If we wiU but think all this calmly over, and try 
really to sympathise with the position of these poor en- 
thusiasts, we shall soon see their system in its true light, 
and shall learn at once to realise and to excuse its fatuity. 
We shall see that it either has no meaning whatever, or 
that its meaning is one that its authors have already re- 
pudiated, and only do not recognise now, because they 
have so inadequately re-expressed it. We shall see that 
their system hab no motive power at all in it, or that its 
motive power is simply the theistic faith they rejected, 
now tied up in a sack and left to flounder instead of 
walking upright. We shall see that their system is either 
nothing, or that it is a mutilated reproduction of the very 
thing it professes to be superseding. Once set it upon its 
own professed foundations, and the entire quasi-rehgious 
structure, with its visionary hopes, its impossible enthu- 
siasms — all its elaborate apparatus for enlarging the 
single life, and the generation that smrounds it, falls to 
earth instantly like a castle of cards. We are left simply 
each of us with our own lives, and with the hfe about us, 
amphfied indeed to a certain extent by sympathy, but to 
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a certain extent only — an extent whose limits we are quite 
familiar with from experience, and which positivism, if it 
tends to move them at all, can only narrow, and can by 
no possibility extend. We are left with this life, changed 
only in one way. It will have nothing added to it, but 
it will have much taken from it. Everythmg will have 
gone that is at present keenest in it — joys and miseries 
as well. In this wa.y positivism is indeed an engine o f 
chan ggj^^inrl may inauggrate^jf ^^^^ ^, omp1ptft _g ^_most. 
momentou s kir^d nf^pp^gypfta. That progress is the 
gradual de-religionising of life, the slow sublimating out 
of it of its concrete theism — the slow destruction of its 
whole moral civiUsation. And as this progress continues 
there will not only fade out of the human consciousness 
the things I have before dwelt on — all capacity for the 
keener pains and pleasures, but there will fade out of it 
also that strange sense which is the union of all these — 
the white light woven of all these rays ; that is, the vague 
but deep sense of some special dignity in ourselves — a 
sense which we feel to be oiu: birthright,, inalienable except 
by our own act and deed ; a sense which, at present, in 
success sobers us, and in feilure sustains us, and which is 
visible more or less distinctly in our manners, in our 
bearing, and even in the very expression of the human 
countenance : it is, in other words, the sense that life is 
\ worth living, S^ac^pTita My hijt^pssmTtiflUjjT"^ as 

'Y thia^gense^ goes its place _will be Jaken by Qne-4)recisely 
opposite — the sen se that life, in so far a s it is worthJiving 
at all, is worth livi ng not egs entjallya^ut^ccidentair 
that it depends entirely upon what of its passmg pleasures 
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we can each one of us realise ; that it will vary as a 
positive quantity, like wealth, and that it may become also 
a minus quantity, like poverty ; and that behind and 
beyond these vicissitudes it can have no abiding value. 

To reaUse fiilly a state of things like this is for us not 
possible. But we can, however, understand something of 
its nature. I conceive those to be altogether wrong who 
say that such a state would be one of any wild license, or 
anything that we should call very revolting depravity. 
Offences, certainly, that we consider the most abominable 
would doubtless be committed continually and as matters 
of course. Such a feeling as shame about them would be 
altogether unknown. But the normal forms of passion 
would remain, I conceive, the most important ; and it is 
probable, that though no form of vice would have the 
least anathema attached to it, the rage for the sexunl 
pleasures would be far less fierce than it is in many cases 
now. The sort of condition to which the world would 
be tending would be a condition rather of dulness than 
what we, in our parlance, should now call degradation. 
Indeed the state of things which the positive view of 
Hfe seems to promise us, and which to some extent it is 
actually now bringing on us, is exactly what was predicted 
long ago, with an accuracy that seems little less than in- 
spired, at the end of Pope's Dunciad. 

The all-composing hour 
Itegtstless falls ! the muse obeys the power. 
She comes ! she comes I the sable throne behold 
Of night primtsval and of chaos old. 
Before her , fancy s gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows die away. 
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Wit shoots in vain its momentary Jires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one hy one, at dread Mededs strain, 

The sickening stars fade of the ethereal plain ; 

As Argils' eyes, hy Hermes' wand oppressed, 

Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 

Thus, at her fett approach and secret might f 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking truth to her old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heap'd o'er her head. 

Philosophy, that leaned on heaven before. 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more*. 

Physic of metaphysic begs defence. 

And metaphysic calls for aid on sense! 

See mystery to mathematics fly. 

In vain : they gaze, turn giddy, rave^ and die, 

Meligion, blushing, veils her sacred flres; 

And, unawares, morality expires. 

Nor public flams, nor private, dares to shine, 

JSor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine, 

Lo ! thy dread empire, Chaos / is restored, 

lAght'dies before thy wncreating word. 

Thy hand, great Anarqh ! lets the curtain f alt ; 

And universcd darkness buries all. 

Dr. Johnson said that these verses were the noblest in 
English poetry. Could he have read them in our day, 
and have realised with what a pitiful accuracy their 
prophecy might soon begin to fulfil itself, he would prob- 
ably have been too busy with dissatisfaction at the matter 
of it to have any time to spare for an artistic approbation 
of the manner. 
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CHAPTEE Vm 

THE PRACTICAL PEOSPECT. 

Not fi'om the stflrs do I nij/ judgment ^tick • • « 
Nof* can I fortune to Mef minutes tell. 

ShakespearOi Sonnet XIV, 

The prospects I have been just describing as the goal of 
positive progress will seem, no doubt, to many to be 
quite impossible in its cheerlessness. If the future glory 
of our race was a dream, not worth dwelling on, much 
more so, they will say, is such a future abasement of it 
as this. They will say that optimism may at times have 
perhaps been over-sanguine, but that tliis was simply 
the exuberance of health ; whereas pessimism is, in its 
very nature, the gloom and languor of a disease. 

Now with much of this view of the matter I entirely 
agree. I admit that the prospect I have described may 
be an impossible one ; personally, I beheve it is so. I 
admit also that pessimism is the consciousness of disease, 
confessing itself. But the significance of these admis- 
sions is the very opposite of what it is commonly supposed 
to be. They do not make the pessimism I have been 
arguing one whit less worthy of attention ; on the con- 
trary, they make it more worthy. This is the point on 
which I may most readily be misunderstood. I will 
therefore try to make my paeaning as dear as possible. 
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Pessimism represents, to the popular mind, a philo- 
sophy or view of life the very name of which is enough 
to condemn it. The popular mind, however, overlooks 
one important point. Pessimism is a vague word. It does 
not represent one philosophy, but several ; and before we, 
in any case, reject its claims on oiu* attention, we should 
take care to see what its exact meaning is. 

The views of life it includes may be classified in two 
ways. In the first place, they are either what we may 
call critical pessimisms or prospective pessimisms : of 
which the thesis of the first is that human life is essentially 
evil ; and of the second, that whatever human hfe may 
be now, its tendency is to get worse instead of better. 
The one is the denial of human happiness ; the other the 
denial of human hope. But there is a second classifica- 
tion to make, traversing this one, and far more important. 
Pessimism may be either absolute or hypothetical. The 
first of these maintains its theses as statements of actual 
facts ; the second, which is, of its nature, prospective 
mainly, only maintains them as statements of what will 
be facts, in the event of certain possible though it may be 
remote contingencies. 

Now, absolute pessimism, whether it be critical or 
prospective, can be nothing, in the present state of the 
world, but an exhibition of ill temper or folly. It is 
hard to imagine a greater waste of ingenuity than the 
attempts that have been made sometimes to deduce from 
the nature of pain and pleasure, that the balance in hfe 
must be always in favour of the former, and that life 
itself is necessarily and universally an evil. Let the 
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arguments be never so elaborate, they are blown away 
like cobwebs by a breath of open-au' experience. 
Equally useless are the attempts to predict the gloom of 
the future. Such predictions either mean nothing, or 
else they are mere loose conjectures, suggested by low 
spirits or disappointment. They are of no philosophic 
or scientific value ; and though in some cases they may 
give literary expression to moods already existing, they 
will never produce conviction in minds that would else 
be unconvinced. The gift of prophecy as to general 
human history is not a gift that any philosophy can 
bestow. It could only be acquired through a super- 
human inspiration which is denied to man, or through a 
superhuman sagacity which is never attained by him. 

The hypothetical pessimism that is contained in my 
arguments is a very different thing from this, and far 
humbler. It makes no foolish attempts to say anything 
general about the present, or anything absolute about 
the future. As to the fiitiu-e, it only takes the absolute 
things that have been said by others ; and not professing 
any certainty about their truth, merely explains their 
meaning. It deals with a certain change in human 
behefs, now confidently predicted ; but it does not say 
that this prediction will be fulfilled. It says only that if 
it be, a change, not at present counted on, will be effected 
in human life. It says that human life will degenerate 
if the creed of positivism be ever generally accepted; 
but it not only does not say that it ever will be accepted 
by everybody : rather, it emphatically points out that as 
yet it has been accepted fully by nobody. The positive 
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school say that their view of life is the only sound one. 
They boast that it is founded on the rock of fact, not on 
the sand-bank of sentiment ; that it is the final philosophy, 
that will last as long as man lasts, and that very soon it 
will have seen the extinction of all the others. It is the 
positivists who are the prophets, not I. My aim has been 
not to confirm the prophecy, but to explain its meaning ; 
and my arguments will be all the more opportune at the 
present moment, the more reason we have to think the 
prophecy false. 

It may be asked why, if we think it false, we should 
trouble our heads about it. And the answer to this is 
to be found in the present age itself. Whatever may be 
the future fate of positive thought, whatever confidence 
may be felt by any of us that it cannot in the long run 
gain a final hold upon the world, its present power and 
the present results of it cannot be overlooked. That 
degradation of life that I have been describing as the 
result of positivism— of what the age we live in calls the 
only rational view of things — may indeed never be 
completed ; but let us look carefully around us, and we 
shall see that it is already begun. The process, it is 
true, is at present not very apparent; or if it is, its 
nature is altogether mistaken. This, however, only 
makes it the more momentous; and the great reason 
why it is desirable to deal so rudely with the optimist 
system of the positivists is that it lies like a misty veil 
over the real surface of facts, and conceals the very 
change that it professes to make impossible. It is a kind 
of moral chloroform, which, instead of curing an illness, 
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only makes us fatally unconscious of its most alarming 
symptoms. 

But though an effort be thus required to realise our 
true condition, it is an effort which, before all things, we 
ought to make ; and which, if we try, we can all make 
readily. A little careful memory, a little careful obser- 
vation, will open the eyes of most of us to the real truth 
of things ; it will reveal to us a spectacle that is indeed 
appalling, and the more candidly we survey it, the more 
shall we feel aghast at it. To begin, then, let us once 
more consider two nrotorious facts : first, that over all the 
world at the present day a denial is spreading itself of all 
religious dogmas, more complete than has ever before 
been known ; and, secondly, that in spite of this specu- 
lative denial, and in the places where it has done its 
work most thoroughly, a mass of moral earnestness seems 
to survive untouched. But the condition in which it sur- 
vives is commonly not in the least realised. The class of 
men concerned with it are hke soldiers who may be 
fighting more bravely perhaps than ever ; but who are 
fighting, though none observe it, with the death- wound 
under theu' uniforms. Of all the signs of the times, these 
high-minded unbeUevers are thought to be the most reas- 
suring ; but really they are the very reverse of this. The 
reason why their true condition has passed unnoticed is, 
that it is a condition that is naturally silent, and that has 
great difficulty in finding a mouthpiece. The only two 
parties who have had any interest in commenting on it have 
been the very parties least able to imderstand, and most 
certain to distort it. They have been either the professed 
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champions of theism, or else the visionary optimists of 
positivism ; the former of whom have had no sympathy with 
positive principles, and the latter no discernment of their 
results. The class of men we are considering are equally 
at variance with both of these ; they agree with each in 
one respect, and in another they agree with neither. They 
agree with the one that religious behef is false ; they 
agree with the other that unbelief is miserable. What 
wonder then that they should have kept their condition to 
themselves? Nearly all public dealing with it has been 
left to men who can praise the only doctrines that they 
can preach as true, or who else can condemn as false the 
doctrines that they deplore as mischievous- As for the 
others, whose mental and moral convictions are at vari- 
ance, they have neither any heart to proclaim the one, 
nor any intellectual standpoint from which to proclaim 
the other. Their only impulse is to struggle and to en- 
dure in silence. Let us, however, try to intrude upon 
their privacy, even though it be rudely and painfully, 
and see what their real state is ; for it is these men who 
are the true product of the present age, its most special 
and distinguishing feature, and the first-fruits of what 
we are told is to be the philosophy of the enhghtened 
future. 

To begin, then, let us remember what these men 
were when Christians ; and we shall be better able to 
reaUse what they are now. Th^j^^weremen who be- 
h eved firml y ?^ ^^^ griprpmp and solemn importance bt 
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guide them, they beheved, to the true end of their being 

t h^^^^at im aginatioDTcould suggest to^ them ~\ theylia d y ^^ 
thedreadofacoirespDndi^^ 

their stniggle_jgainstjne jwrong rand they had^ii-God 
ever present, jto__hg lp ^^^d hear, and^ takfi-pit y on th em^ 
^d yet even thus, selfishness would beset the most un- 
selfish, and weariness the most determined. How hard 
the battle was, is known to all ; it has been the most 
prominent commonplace in human thought and -lan- 
guage. The constancy and the strength of temptation, 
and the insidiousness of the arguments it was supported 
by, has been proverbial. To explain away the difference 
between good and evil, to subtly steal its meaning out of 
long-suffering and self-denial, and, above all, to argue 
that in sinning ' we shall not surely die^ a work which 
was supposed to belong especially to the devil, has been 
supposed to have been accomplished by him with a suc- 
cess continually irresistible. What, then, is likely to be 
the case now, with men who are still beset with the same 
temptations, when not only they have no hell to frighten, 
no heaven to allm^e, and no God to help them ; but when 
all the arguments that they once felt belonged to the 
father of lies, are pressed on them from every side as 
the most solemn and universal truths? Thus far the 
result has been a singular one. With an astonishing 
vigour the moral impetus still survives the cessation 
of the forces that originated and sustained it ; and in 
many cases there is no diminution of it traceable, so far 
as action goes. This, however, is only true, for the 

M 
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most part, of men advanced in years, in whom habits of 
virtue have grown strong, and whose age, position, and 
curcumstances secure them from strong temptation. To 
see the real work of positive thought we- must go to 
younger men, whose characters are less formed, whose 
careers are still before them, and on whom temptation 
of all kinds has stronger hold. We shall find such men 
with the sense of virtue equally vivid in them, and the 
desire to practise it probably far more passionate; but 
the effect of positive thought on them we shall see to be 
very different. 

Now, the positive school itself will say that such men 
have all they need. They confessedly have conscience 
left to them — the supernatural moral judgment, that is, 
as apphed to themselves — which has been analysed, but 
not destroyed ; and the position of which, we are told, 
has been changed only by its being set on a foundation of 
fact, instead of a foundation of superstition. Mill said 
that having learnt what the sunset clouds were made of, 
he still found that he admired them as much as ever ; 
* therefore^ he said, ' / saw at once that there was nothing 
to be feared from analysis' And this is exactly what the 
positive school say of conscience. A shallower falsehood, 
however, it is not easy to conceive. It is true that con- 
science in one way may, for a time at least, siu'vive any 
kind of analysis. It may continue, with undiminished 
distinctness, its old approvals and menaces. But that 
alone is nothing at all to the point. Conscience is of 
practical value, not only because it says certain things, 
but because it says them, as we think, with authority. 
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If its authority goes, and its advice continues, it may in- 
deed molest, but it will no longer direct us. Now, though 
the voice of conscience may, as the positive school say, 
survive their analysis of it, its authority will not. That 
authority has always taken the form of a menace, as well 
as of an approval ; and the menace at any rate, upon all 
positive principles, is nothing but big words that can 
break no bones. As soon as we realise it to be but this, 
its effect must cease instantly. The power of conscience 
resides not in what we hear it to be, but in what we 
beheve it to be. A housemaid may be deterred from 
going to meet her lover in the garden, because a howling 
ghost is believed to haunt the laurels ; but she will go 
to him fast enough when she discovers that the sounds 
that alarmed her were not a soul in torture, but the cat 
in love. The case of conscience is exactly analogous to 
this. 

And now let us turn again to the case in question. 
Men of such a character as I have been just describing 
may find conscience quite equal to giving a glow, by its 
approval, to their virtuous wishes ; but they will find it 
quite unequal to sustaining them against their vicious 
ones ; and the more vigorous the intellect of the man, 
the more feeble will be the power of conscience. When 
a man is very strongly tempted to do a thing which he 
believes to be wrong, it is almost inevitable that he will 
test to the utmost the reasons of tliis belief ; or if he does 
not do this before he yields to the temptation, yet if he 
does happen to yield to it, he will certainly do so after. 
Thus, unless we suppose human nature to be compleiely 

Mo 
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olianged, and all our powers of observation completely 
misleading, the inward condition of the class in question 
is this. However calm the outer surface of their lives 
may seem, under the surface there is a continual discord ; 
and also, though they alone may perceive it, a continual 
decadence. In various degrees they all yield to tempta- 
tion ; all men in the vigour of their manhood do ; and 
conscience still fills them with its old monitions and re- 
proaches. But it cannot enforce obedience. They feel 
it to be the truth, but at the same time they know it 
to be a lie ; and though they long to be coerced by it, 
they find it cannot coerce them. Keason, which was 
once its minister, is now the tribune of their passions, 
and forbids them, in times of passion, to submit to it. 
They a^^e not suffered to forget that it is not what it 
says it is, that 

It never came from on high, 
And never rose from below: 

and they cannot help chiding themselves with the irre- 
pressible self-reproach. 

Am I to he overawed 

By what I cannot hut know. 
Is a juggle bom of the brain f 

Thus their conscience, though not stifled, is dethroned ; 
it is become a fugitive Pretender ; and that part of 
them that would desire its restoration is set down as an 
intellectual malignant^ powerless indeed to restore its 
sovereign, 

Invcdidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas. 

Conscience, in short, as soon as its power is needed, is 
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like tlieir own selves dethroned within themselves, wring- 
ing its hands over a rebellion it is powerless to suppress. 
And then, when the storm is over, when the passions 
again subside, and their lives once more return to their 
wonted channels, it can only come back humbly and 
dejected, and give them in a timid voice a faint, dis- 
honoured blessing. 

Such lives as these are all of them really in a state of 
moral consumption. The disease in its earher stage is a 
very subtle one ; and it may not be generally fatal for 
years, or even for generations. But it is a disease that 
can be transmitted from parent to child ; and its pro- 
gress is none the less sure because it is slow ; nor is it 
less fatal and painful because it may often give a new 
beauty to the complexion. On various constitutions it 
takes hold in various ways, and its presence is first de- 
tected by the suflTerer under various trials, and betrayed 
to the observer by various symptoms. What I have just 
been describing is the action that is at the root of it; 
but with the individual it does not always take that 
form. Often indeed it does ; but oftener still perhaps it 
is discovered not in the helpless yet reluctant yielding to 
vice, but in the sadness and the despondency with which 
virtue is practised — in the dull leaden hours of blank en- 
durance or of difficult endeavour ; or in the little satisfac- 
tion that, when struggle has ceased, the reward of struggle 
brings with it. 

But an earlier, and perhaps more general symptom 
still, is one that is not personal. It consists not in the way 
in which men regard themselves, but in the way in which 
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they regard others. Ta their own case, their habitual de- 
sire of right, and their habitual aversion to wrong, may 
have been enough to keep them from any open breach 
with conscience, or from putting it to an open shame. 
But its precarious position is revealed to them when they 
turn to others. Sin from which they recoil themselves 
they see committed in the hfe aroimd them, and they 
find that it cannot excite the horror or disapproval, which 
fi:-om its supposed nature it should. They find them- 
selves powerless to pass any general judgment, or to ex- 
tend the law they five by to any beyond themselves. The 
whole prospect that environs them has become morally 
colourless ; and they discern in their attitude towards the 
world without, what it must one day come to be towards 
the world within. A state of mind hke this is no dream. 
It is a malady of the modem world — a malady of our 
own generation, which can escape no eyes that will look 
for it. It is betraying itself every moment around us, 
in conversation, in Uterature, and in legislation. 

Such, then, is the condition of that large and increas- 
ing class on which modern thought is beginning to do its 
work Its work must be looked for here, and not in 
narrower quarters ; not amongst professors and lecturers, 
but amongst the busy crowd about us ; not on the plat- 
forms of institutions, or in the lay sermons of speciahsts, 
but amongst politicians, artists, sportsmen, men of busi- 
ness, lovers — ^in ^the tides of life^ and in the storm oj 
action ' — amongst men who have their own way to force 
or choose in the world, and their daily balance to strike 
between self-denial and pleasure — on whom the positive 
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principles have been forced as true, and who have no time 
or talent to do anything else but live \jg them. It is 
amongst these that we must look to see what such prin- 
ciples really result in ; and of these we must choose not 
those who would welcome license, but those who long 
passionately to live by law. It is the condition of such 
men that I have been just describing. Its characteristics 
are vain self-reproach, joyless commendation, weary strug- 
gle, listless success, general indifference, and the prospect 
that if matters are going thus badly with them, they will 
go even worse with their children. 

Such a spectacle certainly is not one that has much 
promise for the optimist ; and the more we consider it, the 
more sad and ominous will it appear to us. Indeed, 
when the present age shall realise its own condition truly, 
the dejection of which it is slowly growing conscious 
may perhaps give way to despair. This condition, how- 
ever, is so portentous that it is difficult to persuade our- 
selves that it is what it seems to be, and that it is not a 
dream. But the more steadily we look at it, the more 
real wdll its appalling features appear to us. We are 
literally in an age to which history can show no parallel, 
and which is new to the experience of humanity ; and 
though the moral dejection we have been dwelling on 
may have had many seeming counterparts in other times, 
this is, as it were, solid substance, whereas they were 
only shadows. I have pointed out already in my first 
chapter how unexampled this state of things is ; but we 
will dwell once again upon its more general teatures. 
Within less than a centurv. distance has been all but 
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annihilated, and the earth has practically, and to the 
imagination, been reduced to a fraction of its former size. 
Its possible resources have become mean and narrow, set 
before us as matters of every-day statistics. All the old 
haze of wonder is melting away from it; and the old 
local enthusiasms, which depended so largely on igno- 
rance and isolation, are melting likewise. Knowledge 
has accumulated in a way never before dreamed of. The 
fountains of the past seem to have been broken up, and 
to be pouring all their secrets into the consciousness of 
the present. For the first time man's wide and varied 
history has become a coherent whole to him. Partly a 
cause and partly a result of this, a new sense has sprung 
up in him — an intense self-consciousness as to his own 
position ; and his entire view of himself is undergoing a 
vague change : whilst the positive basis on which know- 
ledge has been placed, has given it a constant and co- 
ercive force, and has made the same change common to 
the whole civilised world. Thought and feehng amongst 
the western nations are conforming to a single pattern : 
they are losing their old chivalrous character, their possi- 
bilities of isolated conquest and intellectual adventure. 
They are settling down into a uniform mass, that moves 
or stagnates like a modem army, and whose alternative 
lines of march have been mapped out beforehand. Such 
is the condition of the western world ; and the western 
world is beginning now, at all points, to bear upon the 
east. Thus the opinicHis that the present age is forming 
for itself hfive a weight and a volume that opinions never 
before possessed. They are the first beginnings, not of 
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natural, or of social, but of human opinion — an oecume- 
nical self-consciousness on the part of man as to his own 
prospects and his own position. The great question is, 
what shape finally will this dawning self-consciousness 
take ? Will it contain in it that negation of the super- 
natural which our positive assertions are at present sup- 
posed to necessitate? If so, then it is not possible to 
conceive, that this last development of humanity — this 
stupendous break from the past which is being accom- 
plished by our understanding of it, will not be the sort 
of break which takes place when a man awakes from a 
dream, and finds all that he most prized vanished from 
him. It is impossible to conceive that this awakening, 
this discovery by man of himself, will not be the begin- 
ning of his decadence ; that it will not be the discovery 
on his part that he is a lesser and a lower thing than he 
thought he was, and that his condition will not sink till it 
tallies with his own opinion of it. 

If this be really the case, we shall not be able to 
dispose of pessimism by calling it a disease; for the 
disease will be real and universal, and pessimism will be 
nothing but a scientific description of it. The pessimist 
is only silenced by being called diseased, when it is 
meant that the disease imputed to him is either hypo- 
chondriacal or pecuhar to himself. But in the present 
case the disease is real, deep-seated, and extending 
steadily. The only question for us is, is it curable or 
incurable ? This the event alone can answer : but as no 
future can be produced but through the agency of the 
present, the event, to a certain extent, must be in our 
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own hands. For us, at any rate, the first thing to be 
done is to face boldly our own present condition, and 
the causes that are producing it. To become alive to 
our danger is the one way to escape from it. But the 
danger is at present felt rather than known. The class of 
men we are considering are conscious, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says, ^ of a void that mines the breast \' but each 
thinks that this is a fancy only, and hardly dares com- 
municate it to his fellows. Here and there, however, 
by accident, it is already finding unintended expression ; 
and signs come to the surface of the vague distrust and 
misgiving that are working under it. The form it takes 
amongst the general masses that are afiected by it is, 
as might be expected, practical rather than analytical. 
They are conscious of the loss that the loss of faith is 
to them ; and more or less coherently they long for its 
recovery. Outwardly, indeed, they may often sneer at 
it ; but outward signs in such matters are very deceiving. 
Much of the bitter and arrogant certitude to be found 
about us in the expression of unbelief, is really hke the 
bitterness of a woman against her lover, which has not 
been the cause of her resolving to leave him, but which 
has been caused by his having left her. In estimating 
what is really the state of feeling about us, we must not 
look only at the surface. We must remember that deep 
, feeling often expresses itself by contradicting itself ; also 
that it often exists where it is not expressed at all, or 
where it betrays rather than expresses itself ; and, fiu-ther, 
that during the hours of common intercourse, it tends, 
for the time being, to disappear. People cannot be 
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always exclaiming in drawing-rooms that they have lost 
their Lord ; and the fact may be temporarily forgotten 
because they have lost their portmanteau. All serious 
reflections are like ;reflections in water — a pebble will 
disturb them, and make a dull pond sparkle. But the 
sparkle dies, and the reflection comes again. And there 
are many about us, though they never confess their pain, 
and perhaps themselves hardly like to acknowledge it, 
whose hearts are aching for the religion that they can 
no longer believe in. Their lonely hours, between the 
intervals of gaiety, are passed with barren and sombre 
thoughts ; and a cry rises to their lips but never passes 
them. 

Amongst such a class it is somehow startling to find 
the most unlikely people at times placing themselves. 
Professor Clifford, for instance, who of all our present 
positivists is most uproarious in his optimism, has yet 
admitted that the religion he invites us to trample on is, 
imder certain forms, an ennobling and sustaining thing ; 
and for such theism as that of Charles Kingsley's he has 
expressed his deepest reverence. Again, there is Pro- 
fessor Huxley. He denies with the most dogmatic and 
unbending severity any right to man to any supernatural 
faith; and he ^will not for a moment admit' that our 
higher life will suffer in consequence.^ And yet Hhe 
lover of moral beauty^' he says wistfully, 'struggling 
through a world of sorrow and sin^ is surely as much the 
stronger for believing that sooner or later a vision of 

* * For my oven party I do not for one moment admit that m&rnlity is not 
strong enough to hold its own,^ — ^Prof. Huxley, Nineteenth Century, May, 1877. 
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'perfect peace and goodness will hurst upon him^ as the 
toiler up a mountain for the belief that beyond crag and 
snow lie home and rest* And he adds, as we have seen 
abeady, that could a faith like what he here indicates be 
placed upon a firm basis, mankind would cling to it as 
* tenaciously as ever a droicning sailor did to a hen-coop.* 
But all this widespread and increasing feeling is felt at 
present to be of no avail. The wish to beUeve is there ; 
but the behef is as far off as ever. There is a power in 
the air around us by which man's faith seems paralysed. 
The intellect, we were thinking but now, had acquired 
a new vigour and a clearer vision ; but the result of this 
growth is, with many, to have made it an incubus, and 
it Ues upon all their deepest hopes and wishes 

Like a weight 
Heavy as frosty and deep almost as life. 

Such is the condition of mind that is now spreading 
rapidly, and which, sooner or later, we must look 
steadily in the face. Nor is it confined to those who 
are its direct victims. Those who still cling, and cling 
firmly, to belief are in an indirect way touched by it. 
Eeligion cannot fail to be changed by the neighbourhood 
of irreligion. If it is persecuted, it may burn up with 
greater fervour ; but if it is not persecuted, it must in 
some measure be chilled. Believers and unbelievers, 
separated as they are by their tenets, are yet in these 
days mixed together in all the acts and relations of life. 
They are united by habits, by blood, and by friendship, 
and they are each obliged continually to ignore or excuse 
what they hold to be the errors of the other. In a state 
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of things like this, it is plain that the conviction of 
believers can have neither the fierce intensity that 
belongs to a minority under persecution, nor the placid 
confidence that belongs to an overwhelming majority. 
They can neither hate the unbelievers, for they daily 
live in amity with them, nor despise altogether their 
judgment, for the most eminent thinkers of the day 
belong to them. By such conditions as these the 
strongest faith cannot fail to be affected. As regards 
the individuals who retain it, it may not lose its firm- 
ness, but it must lose something of its fervour ; and as 
regards its own future hold upon the human race, it is 
faith no longer, but is anxious doubt, or, at best, a 
desperate trust. Dr. Newman has pointed out how even 
the Pope has recognised in the sedate and ominous rise 
of our modern earth-bom positivism some phenomenon 
vaster and of a different nature from the outburst of a 
petulant heresy ; he seems to recognise it as a belligerent 
rather than a rebel.^ * One ihing^ says Dr. Newman, 
* except by an almost miraculous interposition^ cannot be; 
and that is a return to the universal religious sentiment^ 
the public opinion^ of the mediaeval time. The Pope 
himself calls those centuries ^Hhe ages of faith'' Such 
endemic faith may certainly be decreed for some future 
time ; but as far as we have the means of judging at 
present^ centuries must run out first,' ^ 

* These words may no doubt be easily pressed into a sense which Catho- 
lics would repudiate. But if not pressed unduly, they represent what will, 
I believe, be admitted to be a fact. 

* A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, by J. H. Newman, D.D., p. 86. 
Pickeiing: 1875, 
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In this last sentence is indicated the vast and universal 
question, which the mind of humanity is gathering itself 
together to ask — will the faith that we are so fast losing 
ever again revive for us ? And my one aim in this book 
has been to demonstrate that the entire future tone of 
life, and the entire course of future civihsation, depends 
on the answer which this question receives. 

There is, however, this further point to consider. 
Need the answer we are speaking of be definite and uni- 
versal ? or can we look forward to its remaining undecided 
till the end of time ? Now I have already tried to make 
it evident that for the individual, at any rate, it must by- 
and-by be definite one way or the other. The thorough 
positive thinker will not be able to retain in supreme 
power principles which have no positive basis. He 
cannot go on adoring a hunger which he knows can 
never be satisfied, or cringing before fears which he 
knows will never be realised. And even if this should 
for a time be possible, his case will be worse, not better. 
Conscience, if it still remains with him, will remain not 
as a Uving thing — a severe but kindly guide — but as 
the menacing ghost of the rehgion he has murdered, and 
which comes to embitter degradation, not to raise it. The 
moral life, it is true, will still exist for him, but it will 
probably, in Uteral truth, 

Oreep on a broken wing 
Through cells ofmadnesif haunts of horror and fear* 

But a state of things like this can hardly be looked 
forward to as concei7ably of any long continuance. 
Eeligion would come back, or conscience would go. 
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Nor do I think that the future which Dr. Newman seems 
to anticipate can be regarded as probable either. He 
saems to anticipate a continuance side by side of faith and 
positivism, each with their own adherents, and fighting a 
ceaseless battle in which neither gains the victory. I 
venture to submit that the new forms now at work in 
the world are not forms that will do their work by 
halves. When once the age shall have mastered them, 
they will be either one thing or the other — they will be 
either impotent or omnipotent. Their public exponents 
at present boast that they will be omnipotent ; and more 
and more the world about us is beginning to believe the 
boast. But the world feels uneasily that the import of 
it will be very different from what we are assured it is. 
One English writer, indeed, on the positive side, has 
already seen clearly what the movement really means, 
whose continuance and whose consummation he declares 
to us to be a necessity. * Never ^' he says, ' in the history 
of man has so terrific a calamity befallen the race as that 
which all who look may now behold^ advancing as a 
deluge^ black with destruction^ resistless in mighty tip- 
rooting our most cherished hopes^ engulfing our most 
precious creeds and burying our highest life in mindless 
desolation.^ ^ 

The question I shall now proceed to is the exact 
causes of this movement, and the chances and the powers 
that the human race has of resisting it. 

^ A Candid Examination of Theism. BjPhjsicus. Triibner & Oo. : 1878. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LOGIC OF SCIENTIFIC NEGATION. 

I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth let no dog hark. 

Before beginning to analyse the forces that are decom- 
posing rehgious belief, it will be well to remark briefly 
on the means by which these forces are apphed to the 
world at large. To a certain extent they are applied 
directly ; that is, many of the facts that are now becom- 
ing obvious the common sense of all men assimilates 
spontaneously, and derives, unbidden, its own doubts or 
denials from them. But the chief power of positivism is 
derived otherwise. It is derived not directly from the 
premisses that it puts before us, but from the intellectual 
prestige of its exponents, who, to the destructioh of pri- 
vate judgment, are forcing on us their own personal con- 
clusions from them. This prestige, indeed, is by no means 
to be wondered at. If men ever believed a teacher '/(??' his 
works' sake^ the positive school is associated with enough 
signs and wonders. All those astonishing powers that 
man has acquired in this century are with much justice 
claimed by it as its works and gifts. The whole sensuous 
surroundings of our Uves are its subjects, and are doing 
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it daily homage ; and there is not a conquest over 
distance, disease, or darkness that does not seem to 
bear witness to its intellectual supremacy. The opinion, 
therefore, that is now abroad in the world is that the 
positive school are the monopolists of unbiassed reason ; 
that reason, therefore, is altogether fatal to religion ; and 
that those who deny thisy only do so through ignorance 
or through wilful blindness. As long as this opinion 
lasts, the revival of faith is hopeless. What we are now 
about to examine is, how far this opinion is well founded. 
The ar guments which o perate against religion__ with 
the leadersof modern th ought, and through their intel- 
^^aBi ple on the wo rld at large, divide themselves 
into three classes, a ud are der ived_f rom three distinct 

TTfanc hes of th9 u gEtand Stu dv^^^They rnny b^ rUstin^ j 

gi]ished_j.s physical , moral, and hi^toricg J^_JEew of these 
arguments, taken separately, can be calleH^ altogether new. 
Their new power has been caused by the simultaneous 
filling up and completion of all of them ; by their \ 
transmutation from filmy visions into massive and vast 
reaUties; from unauthorised misgivings into the most 
rigid and compelhng of demonstrations : and still more, 
by the brilliant and sudden annihilation of the most 
obvious difficulties, which till very lately had neutralised 
and held their power in check. 

Of these three sets of arguments, the two first bear 
upon all rehgion, w^hilst the third bears upon it only as 
embodied in some exclusive form. Thus the physicist 
argues, for example, that consciousness being a function 
of the brain, unless the universe be a single brain itself, 
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tliere can be no conscious God.^ The moral philosopher 
argues that sin and misery being so prevalent, there can 
be no Almighty and all-merciful God. And the historian 
argues that all alleged revelations can be shown to have 
had analogous histories ; and that therefore, even if God 
exists, there is no one reUgion through which He has 
specially revealed Himself. These are rough specimens 
of the various kinds of argument, with which we must 
deal in order. And in beginning with the first two, it 
will be well, for the time being, to put the third out of 
our heads altogether, and also the matter that it bears 
upon. We will forget that such a thing as a revelation 
was ever supposed to exist ; and we will consider tlie only 
question before us to be that of the religion of nature. 

By religion, in this simplest and most general use 
of the word, I understand an assent to two doctrines : 
first, that the material universe is, as Dr. Martiueau 
puts it, ' the life'dwelling of an Eternal Mind : and 
secondly y that the world of our abode is the scene of a 
moral government^ incipient but not complete' Farther, 
to these two doctrines I add a third : that the Eternal 
Mind can disturb the laws of that universe which He has 
Himself ordained ; and that thus the conduct of matter, 
so far as man is concerned with it, is the residt of two 
forces, not of a single one.^ These are the three doctrines 
to which we will at present confine ourselves, enquiring 

^ The argument has heen used in this exact form by Professor Clifford. 

^ I am aware that the belief in miracles is not generally included amongst 
the necessary doctrines of natural religion. I include it here as a matter 
of convenience, rather than of principle, and my reason for doing so will 
be annarent nresently. 
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liow far modern discovery or speculation really compels 
reason to discard them. 

In dealing with the anti-rehgious arguments, we will 
begin with those that are now most powerful, namely, 
those derived from the various physical sciences. The 
details of the discoveries made by these are so various 
and so intricate, that it might seem a hopeless task to 
attempt any comprehensive deahng with them. But so 
far as they have any general — any human meaning — so far 
as they are more than the toys of a specialist, or the tools 
of a physician or a manufacturer, their result is very sim- 
ple. They have at last connected, completely and indis- 
solubly, so far as observation can carry us^ mind with 
matter. The great gulf between the two has at last been 
spanned. The bridge across it, that was so long seen in 
dreams and despaired of, has been thrown triumphantly 
— a solid compact fabric, on which a hundred intellectual 
masons are still at work, adding stone on ponderous 
stone to it. Science, to put the matter in other words, 
has accomplished these three things. Firstly, to use the 
words of a well-known writer, ' it has established afunc- 
tional relation to exist between every fact of thinking^ 
willing^ or feeling^ on the one side^ and some molecvlar 
change in the body on the other side,' Secondly, it has 
connected, through countless elusive stages, this organic 
human body with the universal lifeless matter. And 
thirdly, it claims to have placed the universal matter 
itself in a new position for us, and to exhibit all forms 
of life as developed from it, through its own spontaneous 
motion. Thus for the first time, beyond the reach of 

ir2 
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question, the entire sensible universe is brouglit within 
the scope of the physicist. Everything that is, is matter 
moving. Life itself is' nothing but motion of an infinitely 
complex kind. It is matter in its finest ferment. The 
first traceable beginnings of it are to be found in the 
phenomenon of crystallisation ; we have there, we are 
told by the highest scientific authority, ' the first gropings 
of the so-called vital force ; ' and we learn fi:om the same 
quarter, that between these and the brain of Christ there 
is a diflerence in degree only, not in kind : they are each 
of them ' an assemblage of molecules^ acting and re-acting 
according to law J ' We believe^ says Dr. Tyndall, ' that 
every thought and every feeling has its definite mechanical 
correlative — that it is accompanied by a certain breaking^ 
up and re-marshalling of the atoms of the brain' And 
though he of course admits that to trace out the pro- 
cesses in detail is infinitely beyond oiu- powers, yet ' the 
quality of the problem and of our powers^' he says, ' are^ 
we believe^ so related^ that a mere expansion of the latter 
v:ould enable them to cope with the former.' Nowhere is 
there any break in Natiu'e ; and ' supposing^' in Dr. 
Tyndall's words, ' a planet carved from the sun^ set spin- 
ning on an axis^ and sent revolving round the sun at a 
distance equal to that of our earthy science points to the 
conclusion that as the mass cooled, it would flower out in 
places into just such another race as ours — creatures of 
as large discourse, and, hke ourselves, looking before 
and after. The result is obvious. Every existing thing 
that we can ever know, or hope to know, in the whole 
inward as well as in the whole outward world — every- 
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thing from a star to a thought, or from a flower to an 
affection, is connected with certain material figures, and 
with certain mechanical forces. All have a certain 
bulk and a certain place in space, and could conceiv- 
ably be made the subjects of some physical experiment. 
Faith, sanctity, doubt, sorrow, and love, could conceiv- 
ably be all gauged and detected by some scientific instru- 
ment — ^by a camera or by a spectroscope ; and their con- 
ditions and their intensity be represented by some sort of 
diagram. 

These marvellous achievements, as I have said, have 
been often before dreamed of. Now they are accom- 
plished. As applied to natural religion, the effect of 
them is as follows. 

Firstly, with regard to God, they have taken away 
every external proof of His existence, and, still more, 
every sign of His daily providence. They destroy them 
completely at a sudden and single blow, and send them 
falling about us like so many dead flies. God, as con- 
nected with the external world, was conceived of in three 
ways — as a Mover, as a Designer, and as a Superin- 
tendent. In the first two capacities He was required by 
thought ; in the last. He was supposed to be revealed by 
experience. But now in none of these is He required or 
revealed longer. So far as thought goes, He has become 
a superfluity ; so far as experience goes. He has become a 
fanciful suggestion. 

Secondly, with regard to man, the life and soul are 
presented to us, not as an entity distinct from the body, 
and therefore capable of surviving it, but as a function of 
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it, or the sum of its functions, which has demonstrably 
grown with its growth, wliich is demonstrably dependent 
upon even its minutest changes, and w^hich, for any sign 
•or hint to the contrary, will be dissolved with its disso- 
lution. 

A God, therefore, that is the master of matter, and a 
human soul that is independent of it — any second world, 
in fact, of alien and trans -material forces, is reduced, on 
physical grounds, to an utterly unsupported hypothesis. 
Were this all, however, it would logically have on re- 
ligion no effect at all. It would supply us with nothing 
but the barren verbal proposition that the immaterial was 
not material, or that we could find no trace of it by 
merely studying matter. Its whole force rests on the 
following suppressed premiss, that nothing exists but 
what the study of matter conceivably could reveal to 
us; or that, in other words, the immaterial equals the 
non-existent. The case stands thus. The forces of 
thought and spirit were supposed formerly to be quite 
distinct from matter, and to be capable of acting without 
the least connection with it. Now, it is shown that every 
smallest revelation of these to us, is accomplished by 
some local atomic movement, which, on a scientific in- 
strument fine enough, would leave a distinct impression ; 
and thus it is argued that no force is revealed through 
matter that is not inseparable from the forms reveal- 
ing it. Here we see the meaning of that great modem 
axiom, that verification is the test of truth; or that 
we can build on nothing as certain but what we can 
prove true. The meaning of the word 'proof by it- 
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self may perhaps be somewhat hazy ; but the meaning 

that positive science attaches to it is plain enough. 

^A^ ^ct is only proved when the evidenc e it rest s^ 

"P^IIlJ^"^^^'^ ""^ ^^ ^^^"^ ^^^ rlpix bt — when it ,Jbree» 
on p-Yg ry mind the same invincible conviction ; th at 
is^jn^ other wor ds, when. d i>f^f^t.)y or indirp^^^ its ma- 
teri al equivalen t_f nn bf^ imprfis s pdnpon ^m^ ] f ml i ly ^^efiffps 
This is the fulcrum of the modern intellectual lever. 
Ask anyone oppressed and embittered by the want of 
rehgion the reason why he does not again embrace it, and 
the answer will still be this — that there is no proof that it 
is true. Granting, says Professor Huxley, that a religious 
creed would be beneficial, ' my neoct step is to ask for a 
proof of its dogmas,' And with contemptuous passion 
another well-known writer, Mr. Leslie Stephen, has clas- 
sified all beheis, according as we can prove or not prove 
them, into reaUties and empty dreams. ' The ignorant 
and childish^' he says, ' are hopelessly unable to draw the 
linebetu^een dreamland and reality ; but the imagery which 
takes its rise in the imagination as distinguished from the 
perceptions^ bears indelible traces of its origin in compara- 
tive unsubstantiality and vagueness of outline' And ' now^' 
he exclaims, turning to the generation around him, ' a/ 
last your creed is decaying. People have discovered that 
you know nothing about it ; that heaven and hell belong to 
dreamland; that the impertinent young curate who tells 
me that I shall be burnt everlastingly for not sharing his 
superstition^ is just as ignorant as I myself and tliat I 
know as much as my dog' ^ 

^ Dreanis and RedHtieUt by Leslie Stephen* 
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Sucli is that syllogism of the physical sciences which is 
iiow supposed to be so invincible against all religion, and 
which has already gone so far towards destroying the 
world's faith in it. Now as to the minor premiss, that 
there is no proof of religion, we may concede, at least 
provisionally^ that it is completely true. What it is really 
important to examine is the major premiss, that we can 
be certain of nothing that we cannot support by proof. 
This it is plain does not stand on the same footing as the 
former, for it is of its very nature not capable of being 
])roved itself. Its foundation is something far less de- 
finable — the general character for wisdom of the leading 
tliinkers who have adopted it, and the general acceptance 
of its consequences by the common sense of mankind. 

Now if we examine its value by these tests, the result 
will be somewhat startling. We find that not only are 
mankind at large as yet but very partially aware of its conse- 
quences, but that its true scope and meaning has not even 
dawned dimly on the leading thinkers themselves. Few 
spectacles, indeed, in the whole history of thought are 
more ludicrous than that of the modern positive school 
with their great doctrine of verification. They apply it 
rigorously to one set of facts, and then utterly fail to see 
that it is equally applicable to another. Thevapply it to 
religion, and declare that the dogmas ofreligion are 
dreami^JiUt^ wRierrthey pass ^fcomr-^feij^ mas of rel igion 
to>lliQaa j:f morality, they not only do no tusg""tEeirlest>, 
bi]f._j]npnn«pirmRly thfty d<^no^;taie^-~it_ with the utmost 
veb omGnc Q, — >Ihus Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the very essay 
from which I have just now quoted, not only has recourse, 
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for giving weight to his arguments, to such ethical epithets 
as low^ lofty ^ and even sacred^ but he puts forward as his 
own motive for speaking,, a belief which on his own show- 
ing is a dream. That motive, he says, is devotion to 
truth for its own sake — the only principle that is really 
worthy of man. His argument is simply this. It is man's 
holiest and most important duty to discover the truth at 
all costs, and the one test of truth is physical verifica- 
tion. Here he tells us we find the only high morality, and 
the men who cling to religious dream-dogmas which they 
cannot physically verify, can only answer their opponents, 
says Mr. Stephen, ' by a shriek or a sneer' ' The senti- 
ment^' he proceeds, ' which the dreamer most thoroughly hates 
and misunderstands^ is the love of truth for its own sake. 
He cannot conceive why a man should attack a lie simply 
because it is a lie.' Mr. Stephen is wrong. That is ex- 
actly what the dreamer can do, and no one else but he ; 
and Mr. Stephen is himself a dreamer when he writes and 
feels like this. Why, let me ask him, should the truth be 
loved? Do the 'perceptions^' which are for him the only 
valid guides, tell him so ? The perceptions tell him, as 
he expressly says, that the truths of nature, so far as man 
is concerned with them, are ' hai^sh ' truths. Why should 
' harsh ' things be loveable ? Or supposing Mr. Stephen 
does love them, why is that love ' lofty ' ? and why should 
he so brusquely command all other men to share it ? Low 
and lofty — what has Mr. Stephen to do with words hke 
these ? They are part of the language of dreamland, not 
of real life. Mr. Stephen has no right to them. If he 
has, he must be able to draw a hard and fast line between 
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them ; for if his conceptions of them be * vague in outline^* 
and ' unsubstantial^' they belong by his own express de- 
finition to the land of dreams. But this is what Mr. 
Stephen, with the solemn imbecility of his school, is quite 
incapable of seeing. Professor Huxley is in exactly the 
same case. He says, as we have seen already, that, 
come what may of it, our highest morality is to follow 
truth ; that the ' lowest depth of immorality ' is to ' pretend 
to believe what we see no reason for believing ; ' and that our 
only proper reasons for belief are some physical, some 
perceptible evidence. And yet at the same time he says that 
to ' attempt to upset morality ' by the help of the physical 
sciences is about as rational or possible as to 'attempt to upset 
Euclid by the help of the Rig Veda,* Now on Professor 
Huxley's principles, this last sentence, though it sounds 
very weighty, is, if so ungracious a word may be allowed 
me, nothing short of nonsense. It would be the lowest 
depth of immorality, he says, to believe in God, when we 
see that there is no physical evidence to justify the be- 
lief. And physical science in this way he admits — he 
indeed proclaims — has upset religion. How then has 
physical science in the same way failed to upset morality ? 
The foundation of morality, he says, is the belief that truth 
for its own sake is sacred. But what proof can he discover 
of this sacredness ? Does any positive method of experi- 
ment or observation so much as tend to suggest it ? We 
have already seen that it does not. What Professor Hux- 
ley's philosophy really proves to him is that it is true that 
nothing is sacred ; not that it is a sacred thing to dis- 
cover die truth. 
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We saw all this already when we were examining his 
comparison of the perception of moral beauty to the per- 
ception of the heat of ginger. It is the same thing with 
which we are again dealing now, only we are approaching 
it from a shghtly different point of view. What we saw 
before, was that without an assent to the rehgious dogmas, 
the moral dogmas can have no logical meaning. We 
have now seen that even were the two logically independent, 
they yet belong both of them to the same order of things, 
and that if our tests of truth prove the former to be 
illusions, they will, with precisely the same force, prove 
the same thing of the latter. 

But the most crucial test of all we have still to come 
to, which will put this conclusion in a yet clearer and a 
more unmistakable light. Thus far what we have seen 
has amoimted to only this — that if science can take from 
man his religious faith, it leaves him a being without any 
moral guidance. What we shall now see is that, by the 
same arguments, it will prove him to be not a moral being 
at all ; that it will prove not only that he has no rule by 
which to direct his will, but also that he has no will to 
direct. 

To understand this we must return to physical science, 
and to the exact results that have been accompHshed by 
it. We have seen how completely, from one point of view, 
it has connected mind with matter, and how triumphantly 
it is supposed to have unified the apparent dualism of 
things. It has revealed the brain to us as matter in a 
combination of infinite complexity, which it has reached 
at last through its own automatic workings ; and it has 
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revealed consciousness to us as a function of this brain, and 
as altogether inseparable from it. But for this, the old 
dualism now supposed to be obsolete would remain undis- 
turbed. Indeed, if this doctrine were denied, such a 
dualism would be the only alternative. For every 
thought, then, that we think, and every feeling or desire 
that we feel, there takes place in the brain some definite 
material movement, on the force or figure of which the 
thoughts and feelings are dependent. Now if physical 
observations are to be the only things that guide us, one 
important fact will become at once evident. Matter 
existed and fermented long before the evolution of mind ; 
mind is not an exhibition of new forces, but the outcome 
of a special combination of old. Mental facts are there- 
fore essentially dependent on molecular facts ; molecular 
facts are not dependent on mental. They may seem to 
be so, but this is only seeming. They are as much the 
outcome of molecular groupings and movements as the 
figures in a kaleidoscope are of the groupings and move- 
ments of the coloured bits of glass. They are things 
entirely by the way ; and they can as little be considered 
Hnks in any chain of causes as can the figure in a kaleido- 
scope be called the cause of the figure that succeeds it. 

This conclusion, however, is so distasteful to most 
men, that but few of them can be brought even to face 
it, still less to accept it. There is not a single physicist 
of eminence — none at least who has spoken publicly on 
the moral aspects of life — who has honestly and fairly 
considered it, and said plainly whether he accepts it, 
rejects it, or is in doubt about it. On the contrary. 
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mstead of meeting this question, they all do their best to 
avoid it, and to hide it from themselves and others in a 
vague haze of mystery. And there is a peculiarity in 
the nature of the subject that has made this task an easy 
one. But the dust they have raised is not impenetrable, 
and can, with a little patience, be laid altogether. 

The phenomenon of consciousness is in one way unique. 
It is the only phenomenon with which science comes in 
contact, of which the scientific imagination cannot form a 
coherent picture. It has a side, it is true, that we can 
picture well enough — * the thrilling of the nerves^ as Dr. 
Tyndall says, ' the discharging of the muscles^ and all the 
subsequent changes of the organism' But of how thefee 
changes come to have another side, we can form no 
picture. This, it is perfectly true, is a complete mystery. 
And this mystery it is that our modem physicists seize on, 
and try to hide and lose in the shadow of it a conclusion 
which they admit that, in any other case, a rigorous logic 
would force on them. 

The following is a typical example of the way in 
which they do this. It is taken from Dr. Tyndall. ' The 
mechanical philosopher^ as such, he says, ' will never place 
a state of consciousness and a group of molecules in the 
position of mover and moved. Obsei^ation proves them 
to interact; but in passing from one to the other ^ we meet 
a blank which the logic of deduction is unable to Jill, . . . 
Hay bare unsparingly the initial difficulty of the material- 
ist^ and tell him that the facts of observation which he con- 
siders so simple are " almost as difficult to be seized as the 
idea of a souV I go further^ and say in effect : " ]f you 
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abandon the interpretation of grosser minds^ who image 
the soul as a Psyche which could be thrown out of the 
window — an entity which is usually occupied we know not 
hoWy among the molecules of the brain, but which on due 
occasion, such as the intrusion of a bullet, or the blow of 
a club, can fly away into other regiotis of space — if 
abandoning this heathen notion you approach the subject in 
the only way in which approach is possible — if you consent 
to make your soul a poetic rendering of a phenomenon 
which — as I have taken more pains than anyone else to 
show you — refuses the ordinary yoke of physical laws, 
then T,for one, would not object to this exercise of ideality J* 
I say it strongly, but with good temper, that the theologian 
who hacks and scourges me for putting the matter in this 
light is guilty of black ingratitude' 

Now if we examine this very typical passage, we 
shall see that in it are confused two questions which, as 
regards our own relation to them, are on a totally 
different footing. One of these questions cannot be 
answered at all. The other can be answered in distinct 
and opposite ways. About the one we must rest in 
wonder ; about the other we must make a choice. And 
the feat which our modern physicists are trying to 
perform is to hide the importunate nature of the second 
in the dark folds of the first. This first question is, Why 
should consciousness be connected with the brain at all ? 
The second question is, What is it when connected ? Is 
it simply the product of the brain's movement ; or is the 
brain's movement in any degree produced by it? We 
only know it, so to speak, as the noise made by the 
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working of the brain's machinery — as the clash, the roar, 
or the whisper of its restless colliding molecules. Is this 
machinery self-moving, or is it, at least, modulated, if 
not moved, by some force other than itself? The brain is 
the organ of consciousness, just as the instrument called 
an organ is an organ of music : and consciousness itself is 
as a tune emerging from the organ-pipes. Expressed in 
terms of this metaphor our two questions are as follows. 
The first is, Why, when the air goes through them, are 
the organ-pipes resonant ? The second is. What controls 
the mechanism by which the air is regulated — a musician, 
or a revolving barrel ? Now what our modem physicists 
fail to see is, not only that these two questions are 
distinct in detail, but that also they are distinct in kind ; 
that a want of power to answer them means, in the two 
cases, not a distinct thing only, but also an opposite 
thing; and that oiu* confessed impotence to form any 
conjecture at all as to the first, does not in the least 
exonerate us from choosing between conjectiu-es as to the 
second. 

As to the first question, our discovery of the fact it 
is concerned with, and our utter inability to account for 
this fact, has really no bearing at all upon the great 
dilemma — the dilemma as to the unity or the dualism of 
existence, and the independence or automatism of the 
lite and will of man. All that science tells us on this first 
head the whole world may agree with, with the utmost 
readiness ; and if any theologian ' hacks and scourges ' 
Dr. Tyndall for his views thus far, he must, beyond all 
doubt, be a very foolish theologian indeed. The whole 
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bearing of this matter modern science seems to confuse 
and magnify, and it fancies itself assaulted by opponents 
who in reality have no existence. Let a man be never 
so theological, and nevef so pledged to a faith in myths 
and mysteries, he would have not the least interest in 
denying that the brain, though we know not how, is the 
only seat for us of thought and mind and spirit. Let 
him have never so firm a faith in life immortal, yet this 
immortal has, he knows, put on mortality, through an 
inexphcable contact with matter ; and his faith is not in 
the least shaken by learning that this point of contact is 
the brain. He can admit with the utmost readiness that 
the brain is the only instrument through which super- 
natural life is made at the same time natural life. He 
can admit that the moral state of a saint might be 
detected by some form of spectroscope. At first sight, 
doubtless, this may appear somewhat starthng ; but there 
is nothing really in it that is either strange or formidable. 
Dr. Tyndall says that the view indicated can, ' he thinks J 
be maintained ' against all attack' But why he should 
apprehend any attack at all, and why he should only 
* think ' it would be unsuccessful, it is somewhat hard to 
conceive. To say that a spectroscope as apphed to the 
brain might conceivably detect such a thing as sanctity, 
is little more than to say that our eyes as applied to the 
face can actually detect such a thing as anger. There is 
nothing in that doctrine to alarm the most mystical of 
believers. In the completeness with which it is now 
brought before us it is doubtless new and wonderful, 
and will doubtless tend presently to clarify human 
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thought. But no one need fear to accept it as a truth ; 
and probably before long we shall all accept it as a 
truism. It is not denying the existence of a soul to say 
that it cannot move in matter without leaving some 
impress in matter, any more than it is denying the 
existence of an organist to say that he cannot play to us 
without striking the notes of his organ. Dr. Tyndall, 
then, need hardly have used so much emphasis and 
iteration in affirming that ' every thought and feeling has 
its defiite mechanical correlative^ that it is accompanied 
by a certain breaking-up and remarshalling of the atoms 
of the brain' And he is no more likely to be * hacked 
and scourged' for doing so than he would be for 
affirming that every note we hear in a piece of music 
has its definite correlative in the mechanics of the 
organ, and that it is accompanied by a depression and a 
rising again of some particular key. In his views thus 
far the whole world may agree with him ; whilst when 
he adds so emphatically that in these views there is still 
involved a mystery, we shall not so much say that the 
world agrees with him as that he, like a good sensible 
man, agrees with the world. The passage from mind to 
matter is, Dr. Tyndall says, unthinkable. The common 
sense of mankind has always said the same. We have 
here a something, not which we are doubtful how to 
explain, but which we cannot explain at all. We have 
not to choose or halt between alternative conjectiu^es, 
for there are absolutely no conjectures to halt between. 
We are now, as to this point, in the same state of mind 
in which we have always been, only this state of mind 

o 
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has been revealed to us more clearly. We are in 
theoretical ignorance, but we are in no practical per- 
plexity. 

The perplexity comes in with the second question ; 
and it is here that the issue lies between the affirmation 
and the denial of a second and a supernatural order. 
We will see, first, how this question is put and treated 
by Dr. Tyndall, and we will then see what his treatment 
comes to. Is it true, he asks, as many physicists hold it 
is, ' iliat the physical processes are complete in themselves^ 
and would go on just as they do if consciousness were not 
at all implicated^' as an engine might go on working 
though it made no noise, or as a barrel-organ might go 
on playing even though there were no ear to listen to it ? 
Or do * states of consciovMiess enter as links into the chain 
of antecedence and sequence which gives rise to bodily 
actions f' Such is the question in Dr. Tyndall's own 
phrases; and here, in his own phrases also, comes his 
answer. * / have no power ^ he says, ' of imagining .such 
states interposed between the molecules of the brain^ and 
influencing the transference of motion among the moleades. 
The thing eludes all mental presentation. But^' he adds, 
'the production of consciousness by molecular motion is 
quite as unpresentable to the mental vision as the produc- 
tion of molecular motion by consciousness. If I reject one 
result^ I reject both. /, however, reject neither, and thus 
stand in the presence of two Incomprehensibles, instead of 
one Incomprehensible.' 

Now what does all this mean ? There is one meaning 
of which the words are capable, which would make them 
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perfectly clear and coherent ; but that meaning, as we 
shall see presently, cannot possibly be Dr. Tyndall's. 
They would be perfectly clear and coherent if he mean u 
this by them — that the brain was a natural instrument, 
in the hands of a supernatural player ; but that why the 
instrument should be able to be played upon, and how 
the player should be able to play upon it, were both 
matters on which he could throw no light. But else- 
where he has told us expressly that he does not mean 
this. This he expressly says is ' the interpretation (j/* grosser 
minds^ and science will not for a moment permit us to 
retain it. The brain contains no * entity usually occupied 
we know not how amongst its molecules^' but at the same 
time separable from them. According to him, this is a 
* heathen ' notion, and, until we abandon it, ' no ap- 
proach^' he says, * to the subject is possible,' What do^s 
he mean, then, when he tells us he rejects neither result ; 
when he tells us that he believes that molecular motion 
produces consciousness, and also that consciousness in its 
turn produces molecular motion ? — when he tells us dis- 
tinctly of these two that ^observation proves them to 
interact'? If such language as this means anything, it 
must have reference to two distinct forces, one material 
and the other immaterial. Indeed, does he not himself 
say so ? Does he not tell us that one of the beliefs he 
does not reject is the belief in ' states of consciousness 
interposed between the molecules of the brain^ and influ- 
encing the transference of motion among the molecules ' f 
It is perfectly clear, then, that these states are not 
molecules ; in other words, they are not material. But 
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if not material, what are they, acting on matter, and yet 
distinct from matter? What can they belong to but 
that ^ heathen^ thing the soul — that ^entity which could 
be thrown out of the window^' and which, as Dr. Tyndall 
has said elsewhere, science forbids us to believe in? 
Surely for an exact thinker this is thought in strange 
confusion. ^ Matter ^^ he says, */ define as that mys- 
terious something by which all this is accomplished;' and 
yet here we find him, in the face of this, invoking some 
second mystery as well. And for what reason? This 
is the strangest thing of all. He beheves in his second 
Incomprehensible because he believes in his first Incom- 
prehensible. ^If I reject one result^' he says, */ must 
reject both. /, however^ reject neither.^ But why ? Because 
one undoubted fact is a mystery, is every mystery an 
undoubted fact? Such is Dr. TyndalFs logic in this 
remarkable utterance : and if this logic be valid, we can 
at once prove to him the existence of a personal God, and 
a variety of other * heathen ' doctrines also. But, applied 
in this way, it is evident that the argument fails to move 
liim ; for a belief in a personal God is one of the first 
things that his science rejects. What shall we say of 
him, then, when he applies the argument in his own 
way ? We can say simply this — that his mind for the 
time being is in a state of such confusion, that he is 
incapable really of clearly meaning anything. What his 
position logically must be — what, on other occasions, he 
clearly avows it to be — is plain enough. It is essentially 
that of a man confronted by one Incomprehensible, not 
confronted by two. But, looked at in certain ways, or 
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rather looked from in certain ways, this position seems 
to stagger him. The problem of existence reels and 
grows dim before him, and he fancies that he detects the 
presence of two Incomprehensibles, when he has really, in 
his state of mental insobriety, only seen one Incompre- 
hensible double. If this be not the case, it must be one 
that, intellectually, is even weaker than this. It must be 
that, not of a man with a single coherent theory which 
his intellect in its less vigorous moments sometimes 
relaxes its hold upon, but it must be that of a man with 
two hostile theories which he vainly imagines to be one, 
and which he inculcates alternately, each with an equal 
emphasis. 

If this bewilderment were peculiar to Dr, Tyndall, I 
should have no motive or meaning in thus dwelling on it. 
But it is no pecuUarity of his. It is characteristic of the 
whole school he belongs to ; it is inherent in our whole 
modern positivism — the whole of our exact and enhght- 
ened thought. I merely choose Dr. Tyndall as my 
example, not because there is more confusion in his mind 
than there is in that of his fellow-physicists, but because 
he is, as it were, the enfant terrible of his family, who 
publicly lets out the secrets which the others are more 
careful to conceal. 

But I have not done with this matter vet. We are 
here deaUng with the central problem of things, and we 
must not leave it till we have made it as plain a^ possible. 
I wUl therefore re-state it in terms of another metaphor. 
Let us compare the universal matter, with its infinity of 
molecules, to a number of balls on a biUiard-table, set in 
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motion by the violent stroke of a cue. The balls at 
once begin to strike each other and rebound from the 
cushions at all angles and in all directions, and assume 
with regard to each other positions of every kind. At 
last six of them collide or cannon in a particular comer 
of the table, and thus group themselves so as to form a 
liuman brain; and their various changes thereafter, so 
long as the brain remains a brain, represent the various 
changes attendant on a man's conscious life. Now in this 
life let us take some moral crisis. Let us suppose the 
low desire to cling to some pleasing or comforting super- 
stition is contending with the heroic desire to face the 
naked truth at all costs. The man in question is at first 
about to yield to the low desire. For a time there is a 
painfid struggle in him. At last there is a sharp decisive 
pang ; the heroic desire is the conqueror, the superstition 
is cast away, and ' though truth slay me^ says the man, 
' yet will I truHi in it' Such is the aspect of the question 
when approached from one side. But what is it when 
approached from the other ? The six bilhard-balls have 
simply changed their places. When they corresponded 
to the low desire, they formed, let us say, an oval ; when 
they corresponded to the heroic desire, they formed, let 
us say, a circle. Now what is the cause and what the 
(Conditions of this change ? Clearly a certain impetus im- 
parted to the balls, and certain fixed laws under which 
that impetus operates. The question is what laws and 
what impetus are these ? Are they the same or not the 
same, now the balls correspond to consciousness, as they 
were before, when the balls did not correspond to it? 
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One ,of two things must happen. Either the balls go on 
moving by exactly the same laws and forces they have 
always moved by, and are in the grasp of the same in- 
vincible necessity, or else there is some new and disturb- 
ing force in the midst of them, with which we have to 
reckon. But if consciousness is inseparable from matter, 
this cannot be. Do the billiard-balls when so grouped 
as to represent consciousness generate some second mo- 
tive power distinct from, at variance with, and often 
stronger than, the original impetus? Clearly no scientific 
thinker can admit this. To do so would be to undermine 
the entire fabric of science, to contradict what is its first 
axiom and its last conclusion. If then the motion of our 
six billiard balls has anything, w^hen it corresponds to 
consciousness, distinct in kind from what it always had, 
it can only derive this from one cause. That cause is a 
second cue, tampering with the balls and interfering with 
them, or even more than this — a second hand taking them 
up and arranging them arbitrarily in certain figures. 

Science places the positive school on the horns of a 
dilemma. The mind or spirit is either arranged entirely 
by the molecules it is connected with, and these molecules 
move with the same automatic necessity that the earth 
moves with ; or else these molecules are, partially at least, 
arranged by the mind or spirit. If we do not accept the 
former theory we must accept the latter: there is no 
third coiu:se open to us. If man is not an automaton, 
his consciousness is no mere fimction of any physical 
organ. It is an ahen and disturbing element. Its im- 
press on physical facts, its disturbance of physical laws, 
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may be doubtless the only things through which we can 
perceive its existence ; but it is as distinct from the things 
by which we can alone at present perceive it, as a hand 
unseen in the dark, that should arrest or change the 
coiu^e of a phosphorescent bilUard-ball. Once let us 
deny even in the most qualified way that the mind in the 
most absolute way is a material machine, an automaton, 
.and in that denial we are affirming a second and imma- 
terial universe, independent of the material, and obeying 
difierent laws. But of this universe, if it exists, no natural 
proof can be given, because ex hypothesi it lies quite 
beyond the region of nature. 

One theory then of man's life is that it is a union of 
two orders of things ; another, that it is single, and 
belongs to only one. And of these theories — opposite, 
and mutually exclusive, Dr. Tyndall, and modern posi- 
tivism with him, says * I reject neither'^ 

* The feebleness and vacillation of Dr. TyndalFs whole views of things, 
as soon as they bear on matters that are of any universal moment^ is so 
typical of the entire positive thought of the day, that I may with advan- 
tage give one or two further illustrations of it. Although in one place he 
proclaims loudly that the emergence of consciousness from matter must ever 
remain a mystery, he yet shows indication of a hope that it may yet be 
solved. He quotes with approval, and with an implication that he him- 
self leans to the view expressed in them, the following words of Ueber- 
weg, whom he calls * <me of the subtlest heads that Germany has produced,* 
* What happens in the hrain^ says Ueberweg, ' would in my opinion not be 
possible^ if the process which here appears in its greatest concentration did 
not obtain generally^ only in a vastly diminished degree. Take a pair of 
mice, and a cask of jlwir. By copious nourishment the ariimals iwyrease 
and mvltiplyf and in the same propoHion sensations and feelings augment. 
The quantity of these preserved by the first pair is not simply diffused 
among their descendants^ for in that case the last would fed more fuUy than 
the first, Tlie sensations and the feelings must necessarily be referred back to 
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Now this statement of their position, if taken as they 
state it, is of course nonsense. It is impossible to con - 

the flour, where they exist, weak and pale, it w tnie, and not concentrated^ 
as in the brainJ ' We may not,* Dr. Tyndall adds, by way of a gloss to tHs, 
* be able to taste o?* sniell alcohol in a tub of fermented cherries j bid by distiUa* 
tion we obtain from thefn concentrated Kirschwasser, Hence Tleberwe^s conv* 
parison of the brain to a still, which concentrates the sensation and feeling 
pre-existing, but dilvtedf in the food.* 

Let us now compare this with the following, 'It is no explanation,* says 
Dr. Tyndall, ' to say that objective and subjective are two sides of one and the 
same phenomenon. Why should phenomena have two sides f There are plenty 
of molecular motions which do not exhibit this two-sidedness. Does water 
think or feel when it runs into frost-ferns upon a window pane f If not, why 
should the molecvlar motions of the brain be yoked to this mysterious com" 
panion consciousness f * 

Here we have two views, diametrically opposed to each other, the one 
suggested with approval, and the other implied as his own, by the same 
wiiter, and in the same short essay. The first view is that consciousness is 
the general property of all matter, just as motion is. The second view is 
that consciousness is not the general property of matter, but the inexplicable 
property of the brain only. 

Here again we have a similar inconsistency. Upon one page Dr. Tyndall 
says that when we have 'exhausted physics, and reached its very rim, a 
mighty Mysteiy still looms beyond us. We have made no step towards its 
solution. And thus it wiU ever loom* And on the opposite page he says 
thus : * If aslced whether science has solved^ or is likely in our day to solve, the 
2)roble7n of the universe, I must shake my head in doubt,* 

Further, I will remind the reader of Dr. Tynd all's arguments, on one 
occasion, against any outside builder or creator of the material universe. 
He argued that such did not exist, because his supposed action was not 
definitely presentable. * I should enquire after its shape,* he says : — ' Has it 
legs or arms f If not, I would wish it to be made clear to me how a thing 
loithout these appliances can act so perfectly the part of a builder f* He 
challenged the theist (the theist addressed at the time was Dr. Martineau) 
to give him some account of his God's workings ; and * When he does thisy 
said Dr. Tyndall, * I shall '* demand of him an immediate exercise ** of the 
pmoef* " of definite mental presentation,*** If he fails here. Dr. Tyndall argues, 
his case is at once disproved ; for nothing exists that is not thus presentable, 
liet us compare this with his dealing with the fact of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, he admits, is not thus presentable; and yet consciousness, he 
admits, exists. 
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sider matter as * that mysterious something by which all 
that is is accomplished;^ and then to solve the one chief 
riddle of things by a second mysterious something that is 
not material. Nor can we ' reject^^ as the positivists say 
they do, an ' outside builder* of the world, and then claim 
the assistance of an outside orderer of the brain. The 
positivists would probably tell us that they do not do so, 
or that they do not mean to do so. And we may well 
believe them. Their fault is that they do not know what 
they mean. I will try to show them. 

First, they mean something, with which, as I have 
said already, we may all agree. They mean that matter 
moving under certain laws (which may possibly be part 
and parcel of its own essence) combines after many 
changes into the human brain, every motion of which 
has its definite connection with consciousness, and its 
definite correspondence to some state of it. And this 
fact is a mystery, though it may be questioned if it be 
more mysterious why matter should think of itself, than 

Instances might be multiplied of the same vacillation and confusion of 
thought — the same feminine inahility to be constant to one train of reason- 
ing. But those just given suffice. What weight can we attach to a man's 
philosophy, who after telling us that consciousness may possibly be an 
inherent property of matter, of which ' the receit of reason is a limbec ordy,^ 
adds in the same breath almost, that matter generally is certainly not con- 
scious, and that consciousness comes to the brain we know not whence nor 
wherefore ? What shall we say of a man who in one sentence tells us that 
it is impossible that science can ever solve the riddle of things, and tells us 
in the next sentence that it is doubtful if this impossibility will be ac- 
complished within the next fifty years ? — who argues that God is a mystery, 
and therefore God is a fiction ; who admits that consciousness is a fact^ and 
yet proclaims that it is a mystery ; and who says that the fact ot matter pro- 
ducing consciousness being a mystery, proves the mystery of consciousness 
acting on matter to be a fact P 
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why it should move of itself. At any rate, thus Ijir we 
are all agreed ; and whatever mystery we may be dealing 
with, it is one that leaves us in ignorance but not in 
doubt. The doubt comes in at the next step. We have 
then not to wonder at one fact, but, the mystery being in 
either case the same, to choose between two hypotheses. 
•The first is that there is in consciousness one order of 
forces only, the second is that there are two. And when 
the positive school say that they reject neither of these, 
what they really mean to say is that as to the second 
they neither dare openly do one thing or the other — to 
deny it or accept it, but that they remain like an awkward 
child when offered some more pudding, blushing and 
looking down, and utterly unable to say either yes or no. 
Now the question to ask the positive school is this. 
Why are they in this state of suspense.'^ ^ There is an 
iron strength in the logicj as Dr. Tyndall himself says, 
that rejects the second order altogether. The hypothesis 
of its existence explains no fact of observation. The 
scheme of natiure, if it cannot be wholly explained with- 
out it, can, at any rate, be explained better without it than 
with it. Indeed from the standpoint of the thinker who 
holds that all that is is matter, it seems a thing too super- 
fluous, too unmeaning, to be even worth denial. And 
yet the positive school announce solemnly that they will 
not deny it. Now why is this? It is true that they 
cannot prove its non-existence ; but this is no reason for 
professing a solemn uncertainty as to its existence. We 
cannot prove that each time a cab drives down Eegent 
Street a stick of barley-sugar is not created in Sirius. 
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But we do not proclaim to the world our eternal ignor- 
ance as to wheiher or no this is so. Why then should 
our positivists treat in this way the alleged immaterial 
part of consciousness? Why this emphatic protestation 
on their part that there may exist a something which, 
as far as the needs of their science go, is superfluous, and 
as far as the logic of their science goes is impossible?* 
The answer is plain. Though their science does not need 
it, the moral value of life does. As to that value they 
have certain foregone conclusions, which they cannot re- 
solve to abandon, but which their science can make no 
room for. Two alternatives are offered them — to admit 
that life has not the meaning they thought it had, or that 
their system has not the completeness they thought it had ; 
and of these two alternatives they will accept neither. 
They could tell us ' with an iron strength of logic ' that all 
human sorrow was as invohmtary and as unmeaning as 
sea-sickness ; that love and faith were but distillations of 
what exists diluted in mutton-chops and beer ; and that 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness was nothing but 
an automatic metamorphosis of the locusts and wild 
honey. They could tell us * with an iron strength bf 
logic ' that all the thoughts and moral struggles of 
humanity were but as the clanging whirr of a machine, 
which if a little better adjusted might for the future go 
on spinning in silence. But they see that the discovery 
on man's part that his life was nothing more than this 
would mean a complete change in its mechanism, and 
that thenceforward its entire action would be different. 
They therefore seek a refuge in saying that it may be 
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more than this. But what do they mean by may he? 
Do they mean that in spite of all that science can teach 
them, in spite of that uniformity absolute and omni- 
present which alone it reveals to them, which day by day 
it is forcing with more vividness on their imaginations, 
and which seems to have no room for anything besides 
itself — do they mean that in spite of this there may still 
be a second something, a power of a different order, 
acting on man's brain and grappling with its automatic 
movements ? Do they mean that that * heathen ' and 
* gross ' conception of an immaterial soul is probably after 
all the true one ? Either they must mean this or else 
they must mean the exact opposite. There is no third 
course open to them.^ Their opinion, as soon as they 

^ It ia true that one of the favourite teachings of the positive school is, 
that as to this question the proper attitude is that of Agnosticism ; in other 
words, that a state of perpetual suspense on this subject is the only rational 
one. They are asked, have we a soul, a will, and consequently any moral 
responsibility ? And the answer is that they must shake their heads in doubt. 
It is true they tell us that it is but as men of science that they shake their 
heads. But Dr. Tyndall tells us what this admission means. * If the 
materialist is confounded^ he says, * and science rendered dumb, who else is 
prepared with an answer? Let us lower our heads and acknowledge our igno- 
ranee, pi'iest and philosopher — one and allJ In like manner, referring to the 
feeling which others have supposed to be a sense of God*s presence and 
majesty : this, for the * man of science,^ he says is the sense of a 'power, 
which gives fulness and force to his existence, hut which he can neither analyse 
nor comprehend.^ Which means, that because a physical specialist cannot 
analyse this sense, it is therefore incapable of analysis. A bishop might 
with equal propriety use just the same language about a glass of port wine, 
aud argue with equal cogency that it was a primary and simple element. 
What is meant is, that the facts of the materialist are the only facts we can 
be certain of; and because these can give man no moral guidance, that there- 
fore man can have no moral guidance at all. 

Let us illustrate the case by some example that is mentally presentable. 
Some ruined girl, we will say, oppressed with a sense of degradation, comes 
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form one, must rest either on this extreme or that They 
will see, as exact and scientific thinkers, that if it be not 
practically certain that there is some supernatural entity 
in us, it is practically certain that there is not one. To 
say merely that it may exist is but to put an ounce in 
one scale whilst there is a ton in the other. It is an 
admission that is utterly dead and meaningless. They 
can only entertain the question of its existence because 
its existence is essential to man as a moral being. The 

to Dr. Tyndall and lays lier case before bim. * I have heard ytm are a very 
tcise man* sbe says to him, * and that you have proved that the priest is aU 
wnmg^ who prepared me a year ago for my confirmation. Now teU ms, I 
beseech you tell me, is mine really the desperate state I have been taught to 
think it isf May my body be likened to the temple of the Holy Ghost defUedf 
or do 1 owe it no more reverence than I owe the Alhambra Theatre f Am I 
guUtyf and must I seek repentance f or am I notgttUty, and may I go on just as 
I please f* * My dear girl. Dr. Tyndall r6plies to ber, * I must shake my head 
i I donbt. Come, let us lower our heads, and acknowledge our ignorance as to 
wJiether you are a wretched girl or no. Materialism is confounded, and science 
rendered dumb by questions such as yours; they can, therefore, never be 
anstoered, and must always remain open, I may add, however, that if you 
ask me personally whether I consider you to be degraded, I lean to the affirma- 
tive. But I can give you no reason in support of tJUs judgment, so you may 
attach to it what vaiue you wiU* 

Such is the position of agnostics, when brought face to face with the 
world. They are undecided only about one question, and this is the one 
question which cannot be left undecided. Men cannot remain agnostics ts 
to belief that their actions must depend upon, any more than a man who is 
compelled to go on walking can refrain from choosing one road or other 
when there are two open to him. Nor does it matter that our believing may 
in neither case amount to a complete certitude. It is sufficient that th^ 
balance of probability be on one side of the other. Two ounces will out- 
weigh one ounce, quite as surely as a ton wiU. But what our philosophers 
profess to teach us (in so far as they profess to be agnostics, and disclaim 
being dogmatists) is, that there is no balance either way. The message they 
shout to us is, that they have no message at all ; and that because they are 
without opei the whole world is in the same condition* 
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only reason that can tempt us to say it may be forces ud 
in the same moment to say that it must be, and that it is. 

Which answer eventually the positive school will 
choose, and which answer men in general will accept, I 
make, as IJbave said before, no attempt to answer. My 
only purpose to show is, that if man has any moral being 
at all, he has it in virtue of his immaterial will — a force, 
a somethiEg of which physical science can give no account 
whatever, and which it has no shadow of authority either 
for affirming or for denying ; and further, that if we are 
not prevented by it from affirming his immaterial will, 
we are not prevented from affirming his immortality, and 
the existence of God likewise. 

And now I come to that third point which I said I 
should deal with here, but which I have not yet touched 
upon. Every logical reasoner who admits the power of 
will must admit not only the possibility of miracles, but 
also the actual fact of their daily and hourly occurrence. 
Every exertion of the human will is a miracle in the 
strictest sense of the word ; only it takes place privately, 
within the closed walls of the brain. The molecules of 
the brain are arranged and ordered by a supernatural 
agency. Their natural automatic movements are sus- 
pended, or directed and interfered with. It is true that 
in common usage the word miracle has a more restricted 
sense. It is applied generally not to the action of man's 
will, but of God's. But the sense in both cases is essen- 
tially the same. God's will is conceived of as disturbing 
the automatic movements of matter without the skull, in 
just the same way as man's will is conceived of as dis- 
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turbicg those of the brain within it. Nor, though the 
alleged manifestations of the former do more violence to 
the scientific imagination than do those of the latter, are 
they in the eye of reason one whit more impossible. 
The erection of a pyramid at the will of an Egyptian 
king would as much disturb the course of nature as the 
removal of a mountain by the faith of a Galilean fisher- 
man ; whilst the flooding of the Sahara at the will of a 
speculating company would interfere with the w^eather of 
Europe far ' more than the most believing of men ever 
thought that any answer to prayer would. 

It will thus be seen that morahty and religion are, so 
far as science goes, on one and the same footing — of one 
and the same substance, and that as assailed by science 
they either fall together or stand together. It will be 
^seen too that the power of science against them resides 
not in itself, but in a certain intellectual fulcrum that we 
ourselves supply it with. That its methods can discover 
no trace of either of them, of itself proves nothing, unless 
we first lay down as a dogma that its methods of dis- 
covery are the only methods. If we are prepared to 
abide by this, there is Httle more to be said. The rest, 
it is becoming daily plainer, is a very simple process ; and 
what we have to urge against religion will thenceforth 
amount to this. There is no supernatural, because every- 
tliing is natural ; there is no spirit, because everything is 
matter ; or there is no air, because everything is earth ; 
there is no fire, because everything is water ; a rose has 
no smell, because our eyes cannot detect any. 

This, in its simplest form, is the so-caUed argument 
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of modem materialism. Argument, however, it is quite 
plain it is not. It is a mere dogmatic statement, that 
can give no logical account of itself, and must trust, for 
its acceptance, to the world's vague sense of its fitness. 
The modern world, it is true, has mistaken it for an argu- 
ment, and has been cowed by it accordingly ; but the 
mistake is a simple one, and can be readily accounted for. 
The dogmatism of denial was formerly a sort of crude 
rebellion, inconsistent .with itself, and vulnerable in a 
thousand places. Nature, as then known, was, to all who 
could weigh the wonder of it, a thing inexplicable without 
some supernatural agency. Indeed, marks of such an 
agency seemed to meet men everywhere. But now ali 
tliis has changed. Step by step science has been un- 
ravelling the tangle, and has loosened with its human 
fingers the knots that once seemed deo digni vindice. It has 
enabled us to see in nature a complete machine, needing 
no aid fi-om without. It has made a conception of things 
rational and coherent that was fo]|;merly absurd and arbi- 
trary. Science has done all this ; but this is aU that it 
has done. The dogmatism of denial it has left as it found 
it, an unverified and unverifiable assertion. It has simply 
made this dogmatism consistent with itself. But in doing 
this, as men will soon come to see, it has done a great 
deal more than its chief masters bargained for. Nature, 
as explained by science, is nothing more than a vast auto- 
maton ; and man with all his ways and works is simply 
a part of Nature, and can, by no device of thought, be 
detached from or set above it. He is as absolutely auto- 
matic as a tree is, or as a flower is ; and is as incapable as a 

p 
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tree or flower of any spiritual responsibility or significance. 
Here we see the real limits of science. It will explain 
the facts of life to us, it is true, but it will not explain the 
value that hitherto we have attached to them. Is that 
solemn valiie a fact or fancy ? As far as proof and reason 
go, we can answer either way. We have two simple and 
opposite statements set against each other, between which 
argument will give us no help in choosing, and between 
which the only arbiter is a judgment formed upon utterly 
aUen grounds. As for proof, the nature of the case does 
not admit of it. The world of moral facts, if it existed a 
thousand times, could give no more proof of its existence 
than it does now. If on other grounds we believe that it 
does exist, then signs, if not proofe of it, at once surround 
us everywhere. But let the belief in its reality fail us, 
and instantly the whole cloud of witnesses vanifches. 
For science to demand a proof that shall convince it on its 
own premisses is to demand an impossibiUty, and to in- 
volve a contradiction in, terms. Science is only possible 
on the assumption that nature is uniform. Morality is 
only possible on the assumption that this uniformity is 
interfered with by the will. The world of morals is as 
distinct from the world of science as a wine is from the 
cup that holds it ; and to say that it does not exist be- 
cause science can find no trace of it, is to say that a 
bird has not flown over a desert because it has left no 
footprints in the sand. And as with morals, so it is with 
religion. Science will allow us to deny or to afiirm both, 
Eeason will not allow us to deny or aflGurm only one. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

MORALITY AND NATURAL THEISM. 
Credo qiua impossibile est. 

If we look calmly at the possible future of human 
thought, it will appear from what we have just seen, that 
physical science of itself can do little to control or cramp 
it ; nor until man consents to resign his behef in virtue 
and his own dignity altogether, will it be able to repress 
religious faith, should other causes tend to produce a new 
outbreak of it. But the chief difficulties in the matter are 
still in store for us. Let us see never so clearly that 
science, if we are moral beings, can do nothing to weaken 
our belief in God and immortality, but still leaves us free, 
if we will, to believe in them, it seems getting clearer and 
yet more clear that these beliefs are inconsistent with 
themselves, and conflict with these very moral feeUngs, of 
which they are invoked as an explanation. Here it is 
true that reason does confront us, and what answer to 
make to it is a very serious question. This applies even 
to natural religion in its haziest and most compliant form ; 
and as applied to any form of orthodoxy its force is 
doubled. What we have seen thus far is, that if there 
be a moral world at all, owe knowledge of nature con* 
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tains nothing inconsistent with theism. We have now to 
enquire how far theism is inconsistent with our con- 
ceptions of the moral world. 

In treating these difficulties, we will for the present 
consider them as applying only to religion in general, not 
to any special form of it. The position of orthodoxy we 
will reserve for a separate treatment. For convenience' 
sake, however, I shall take as a symbol of all religion the 
vaguer and more general teachings of Christianity ; but I 
shall be adducing them not as teachings revealed by 
heaven, but simply as developed by the religious con- 
sciousness of men^ 

To begin then with the great primary difficulties : 
these, though they take various forms, can all in the last 
resort be reduced to two — the existence of evil in the face 
of the power of God, and the freedom of man's will in 
the face of the will of God. And what I shall try to 
make plain with respect to these is this : not that they 
are not difficulties — not that they are not insoluble diffi- 
culties ; but that they are not difficulties due to religion 
or theism, nor by abandoning theism can we in any way 
escape from them. They start into being not with the 
beUef in God, and a future of rewards and punishments, 
but with the belief in the moral law and in virtue, and 
they are common to all systems in which the worth of 
virtue is recognised. 

The vulgar view of the matter cannot be better stated 
than in the following account given by J. S. Mill of the 
a»ti-reUgious reasonings of his father. He looked upon 
roligiori, s^ys his son, ^as the greatest enemy of morality : 
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firsts by setting up fictitious excellences — belief in creeds^ 
devotional feelings^ and ceremonies^ not connected with the 
good of humankind^ and causing them to be accepted as 
substitutes for genuine virtues ; but above all by radically 
vitiating the standard of morals^ making it consist in doing 
the will of a being, on whom, indeed, it lavishes all the 
phrases of adulation, but whom, in sober truth, it depicts as 
eminently hateful. I have a hundred times heard him say 
that all ages and nations have represented their gods as 
wicked in a constantly increasing progression ; that man- 
kind had gone on adding trait after trait, till they 
reached the most perfect expression of wickedness which 
the human mind can devise, and have called this God, and 
prostrated themselves before it The ne plus ultra of 
wickedness he considered to be embodied in what is com- 
monly presented to mankind as the creed of Christianity. 
Think (he used to. say) of a being who would make a hell 
— who would create the human race with the infallible 
foreknowledge, and therefore with the intention, that the 
great majority of them should be consigned to horrible and 
everlasting torment' James Mill, adds his son, knew quite 
well that Christians were not, in fact, as demoraUsed by 
this monstrous creed as, if they were logically consistent, 
they ought to be. * The same slovenliness of thought {he 
said) and subjection of the reason to fears, wishes, and 
aj^ections, which enable them to accept a theory involving 
a contradiction in terms, prevent them from perceiving the 
logical consequence of the theory.^ 

Now, in spite of its coarse and exaggerated acrimony, 
this passage doubtless expresses a great truth, which 
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presently I shall go on to consider. But it contains also 
a very characteristic falsehood, of which we must first 
divest it. God is here represented as making a hell, with 
the express intention of forcibly putting men into it, and 
His main hatefulness consists in this capricious and wanton 
cruelty. Such a representation is, however, an essentially 
false one. It is not only not true to the true Christian 
teaching, but it is absolutely opposed to it. The God of 
Christianity does not make hell ; still less does He de- 
liberately put men into it. It is made by men themselves ; 
the essence of its torment consists in the loss of God ; and 
those that lose Him, lose Him by their own act, from 
having deliberately made themselves incapable of loving 
Him. God never wills the death of the sinner. It is to 
the sinner's own will that the sinner's death is due. 

All this rhetoric, therefore, about God's malevolence 
and wickedness is entirely beside the point, nor does it even 
touch the difficulty that, in his heart, James Mill is aim- 
ing at. His main difficulty is nothing more than this : 
How can an infinite will that rules everywhere, find room 
for a finite will not in harmony with itself.^ Whilst the 
only farther perplexity that the passage indicates, is the 
existence of those evil conditions bj which the finite will, 
already so weak and wavering, is yet farther hampered. 

Now these difficulties are doubtless quite as great as 
James Mill thought they were ; but we must observe this, 
that they are not of the same kind. They are merely in- 
tellectual difficulties. They are not moral difficulties at 
all. Mill truly says that they involve a contradiction in 
terms. But why ? Not, as Mill says, because a wicked 
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God is set up as the object of moral worship, but because, 
in spite of all the wickedness existing, the Author of all 
existences is affirmed not to be wicked. 

Nor, again, is Mill right in saying that this contradic- \ 
tion is due to ' slovenliness of thought J Theology accepts \ 
it with its eyes wide open, making no attempt to explain 1 i/, i 
the inexplicable ; and the human will it treats in the same I 
w^ay. It makes no offer to us to clear up everything, or || 
to enable thought to put a girdle round the universe. 11 
On the contrary, it proclaims with emphasis that its first jjf 
axioms are unthinkable ; and its most renowned philo-/ 
sophic motto is, ' / believe because it is impossible' p 

What shall it say, then, when assailed by the rational 
moralist ? It will not deny its own condition, but it will 
show its opponent that his is really the same. It will 
show him that, let him give his morality what base he 
will, he cannot conceive of things without the same con- 
tradiction in terms. If good be a thing of any spiritual 
value — if it be, in other words, what every moral system 
supposes it to be — that good can co-exist with evil is just 
as unthinkable as that God can. The value of moral good 
is supposed to He in this — that by it we are put en 
rapport with something that is better than oiurselves — 
some ' stream, of tendency ^^ let us say, ' that makes for 
righteousness' But if this stream of tendency be not a 
personal God, what is it ? Is it Nature ? Nature, we 
have seen already, is open to just the same objections 
that God is. It is equally guilty of all the evil that is 
contained in it. Is it Truth, then — ^pure Truth for its 
own sake ? Again, we have seen already that as little 
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can it be tliat. Is it Human Nature as opposed to 
Nature ? — Man as distinct from, and holier than, any 
individual men ? Of all the substitutes for God this at 
first sight seems the most promising, or, at any rate, the 
most practical. But, apart from all the other objections 
to this, which we have already been considering in such 
detail, it will very soon be apparent that it involves the 
very same inconsistency, the same contradiction in terms. 
The fact of moral evil still confronts us, and the humanity 
to which we lift our hearts up is still taxable with that. 
But perhaps we separate the good in humanity from the 
evil, and only wor:?hip the former as struggling to get 
free from the latter. This, however, will be of little 
help to us. If what we call humanity is nothing but 
the good part of it, we can only vindicate its goodness 
at the expense of its strength. Evil is at least an equal 
match for it, and in most of the battles hitherto it is evil 
that has been victorious. But to conceive of good in this 
w^ay is really to destroy our conception of it. Goodness 
is in itself an incomplete notion ; it is but one facet of a 
figure which, approached from other sides, appears to us 
as eternity, as omnipresence, and, above all, as supreme 
strength ; and to reduce goodness to nothing but the higher 
part of humanity — to make it a wavering fitful flame that 
continually sinks and flickers, that at its best can but 
blaze for a while, and at its brightest can throw no Hght 
beyond this paltry parish of a world — is to deprive it of 
its whole meaning and hold on us. Or again, even were 
this not so, and could we believe, and be strengthened 
by believing, that the good in humanity would one day 
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gain the victory, and that some higher future, which even 
we might partake in by preparing, was in store for the 
human race, would our conception of the matter then be 
any more harmonious ? As we surveyed our race as a 
whole, would its brighter futiu'e ever do away with its 
past? Would not the depth and the darkness of the 
shadow grow more portentous as the light grew brighter? 
And would not man's history strike more clearly on us 
as the ghastly embodiment of a vast injustice ? But it 
may be said that the sorrows of the past will hereafter 
be dead and done with; that evil will literally be as 
though it had never been. Well, and so in a short time 
will the good likewise ; and if we are ever to think 
lightly of the world's sinful and sorrowful past, we shall 
have to think equally hglitly of its sinless and cheerful 
future. 

Let us pass now to the secondary points. Opponents 
of theism, or of religion in general, are perpetually at- 
tacking it for its theories of a future life. Its eternal 
rewards and punishments are to them permanent stum- 
bling-blocks. A future life of happiness they think an 
unmeaning promise ; and a future life of misery they 
think an unworthy and brutal threat. And if reason and 
observation are to be our only guides, we cannot say that 
they do not argue with justice. If we believe in heaven, 
we beUeve in something that the imagination fails to 
grasp. If we believe in hell, we believe in something 
that our moral sense revolts at : for though hell may be 
nothing but the conscious loss of God, and though those 
that lose Him may have made their own hell for them- 
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selves, still their loss, if eternal, will be an eternal flaw 
and disease in the sum of things — the eternal self-assertion 
against omnipotence of some deprived and alien power. 

From these difficulties it is impossible to escape. All 
we can do here, as in the former case, is to show that 
they are not peculiar to the special doctrines to which 
they are supposed generally to be due ; but that they are 
equally inseparable from any of the proposed substitutes. 
We can only show tliat they are inevitable, not that they 
are not insoluble. If we condemn a beUef in heaven 
because it is unthinkable, we must for the same reason, 
as we have seen already, condemn a Utopia on earth — 
the thing we are now told we should fix oiu: hopes 
upon, instead of it. As to the second question — that of 
eternal punishment, we may certainly here get rid of one 
difficulty by adopting the doctrine of a final restitution. 
But, though one difficulty will be thus got rid of, another 
equally great will take its place. Our moral sense, it is 
true, will no more be shocked by the conception of an 
eternal discord in things, but we shall be confronted by a 
fatalism that will allow to us no moral being at all. If 
we shall all reach the same place in the end — if inevitably 
we shall all do so — it is quite plain that our freedom to 
choose in the matter is a freedom that is apparent only. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, it seems, sees this clearly enough. 
Once give morality its spiritual and supernatural mean- 
ing, and there is, he holds, ^some underlying logical neces- 
sity which binds [a belief in hell] indissolubly with the 
primary urticles of the faith.' Such a system of retribu- 
tion, he adds, is ' created spontaneously ' by the * con-^ 
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science.* * Heaven and hell are corollaries that rise and 
fall together. . . . Whatever the meaning of aVoviog^ the 
fearful emotion which is symbolised^ is eternal or indepen- 
dent of time^ by the same right a^ the ecstatic emotion.* 
He sees this clearly enough ; but the strange thing is 
that he does not see the converse. He sees that the 
Christian conception of morality necessitates the aflfirma- 
tion of hell. He does not see that the denial of hell is 
the denial of Christian morality, and that in calling the 
former a dream, as he does, he does not call the latter a 
dream Hkewise. 

We can close our eyes to none of these perplexities. 
The only way to resist their power is not to ignore them, 
but to realise to the full their magnitude, and to see how, 
if we let them take away from us anything, they will in 
another moment take everything ; to see that we must 
either set our foot upon their necks, or that they will set 
their feet on ours ; to see that we can look them down, 
but that we can never look them through ; to see that we 
can make them impotent if we will, but that if they are 
not impotent they will be omnipotent. 

But the strongest example of this is yet to come : and 
this is not any special belief either as to religion or 
morals, but a beUef underlying both of these, and without 
which neither of them were possible. It is a belief which 
from one point of view we have already touched upon — 
the belief in the freedom of the will. But we have as yet 
only considered it in relation to physical science. What 
we have now to do is to consider it in relation to itself. 

What, then, let us ask, is the nature of the behef ? 
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To a certain extent the answer is very easy. When we 
speak and think of free-will ordinarily, we know quite well 
what we mean by it ; and we one and all of us mean 
exactly the same thing. It is true that when professors 
speak upon this question, they make countless efforts to 
distinguish between the meaning which they attach to the 
belief, and the meaning which the world attaches to it. 
And it is possible that in their studies or their lecture- 
rooms they may contrive for the time being to distort or 
to confuse for themselves the common view of the matter. 
But let the professor once forget his theories, and be 
forced to buffet against his life's importunate and stern 
realities : let him quarrel with his housekeeper because 
she has mislaid his spectacles, or his night-cap, or, pre- 
occupied with her bible, has not mixed his gruel properly ; 
and his conception of free-will will revert in an instant to 
the universal type, and the good woman will discern only 
too plainly that her master's convictions as to it are pre- 
cisely the same things as her own. Everywhere, indeed, 
in all the life that surrounds us — in the social and moral 
judgments on which the fabric of society has reared itself, 
in the personal judgments on which so much depends in 
friendship and antipathies — everywhere, in conduct, in 
emotion, in art, in language, and in law, we see man's 
common belief in will written, broad, and plain, and 
clear. There is, perhaps, no belief to which, for prac- 
tical purposes, he attaches so important and so plain a 
meaning. 

Such is free-wiU when looked at from a distance. 
But let us look at it more closely, and see what happens 
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til en. The result is strange. like a path seen at dusk 
across a moorland, plain and visible from a distance, but 
fading gradually from us the more near we draw to it, so 
does the belief in free-will fade before the near inspection 
of reason. It at first grows hazy ; at last it becomes 
indistinguishable. At first we begin to be uncertain of 
what we mean by it ; at last we find ourselves certain that 
jiio far as we trust to reason, we cannot possibly have any 
meaning at all. Examined in this way, every act of our 
lives — all our choices and refusals, seem nothing but the 
necessary outcome of things that have gone before. It 
is true that between some actions the choice hangs at 
times so evenly, that our will may seem the one thing 
that at last turns the balance. But let us analyse the 
matter a Kttle more carefully, and we shall see that there 
are a thousand microscopic motives, too small for us to 
be entirely conscious of, which, according to how they 
settle on us, will really decide the question. Nor shall 
we see only that this is so. Let us go a little further, 
and reason will tell us that it must be so. Were this 
not the case, there would have been an escape left 
for us. Though admitting that what controlled our 
actions could be nothing but the strongest motive, it 
might yet be contended that the will could intensify 
any motive it chose, and that thus motives really were 
only tools in its hands. But this does but postpone the 
difficulty, not solve it. What is this free-will when it 
comes to use its tools ? It is a something, we shall find, 
that our minds cannot give harbour to. It is a thing 
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contrary to every analogy of nature. It is a thing which 
is for ever causing, but which is in itself uncaused. 

To escape from this difficulty is altogether hopeless. 
Age after age has tried to do so, but tried in vain. There 
have been always metaphysical experts ready to engage 
to make free-will a something intellectually conceivable. 
But they all either leave the question where they found 
it, or else they only seem to explain it, by denying covertly 
the fact that really wants explaining. 

Such is free-will when examined by the natural reason 
— a thing that melts away inevitably first to haze, and 
then to utter nothingness. And for a time we feel con- 
vinced that it really is nothing. Let us, however, again 
retire from it to the common distance, and the phantom 
we thought exorcised is again back in an instant. There 
is the sphinx once more, distinct and clear as ever, hold- 
ing in its hand the scales of good and evil, and demanding 
a curse or a blessing for every human action. We are once 
more certain — more certain of this than anything — ^that 
we are, as we always thought we were, free agents, free to 
choose, and free to refuse ; and that in virtue of this 
freedom, and in virtue of this alone, we aie responsible 
for what we do and are. 

Let us consider this point well. Let us consider first 
how free-will is a moral necessity ; next how it is an in- 
tellectual impossibility; and lastly how, though it be im- 
\ possible, we yet, in defiance of intellect, continue, as moral 
I beings, to believe in it. Let us but once realise that we 
I do this, that all mankind universally do this and have done 
\ — and the difficulties offered us by theism will no longer 
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stagger us. We shall be prepared for them, prepared not 
to drive them away, but to endure their presence. If in 
spite of my reason I can believe that my will is free, in 
spite of my reason I can believe that God is good. The 
latter belief is not nearly so hard as the former. The 
greatest stumbling-block in the moral world hes m the 
threshold by which to enter it. 

Such then are the moral difficulties, properly so called, 
that beset theism ; but there are certain others of a vaguer 
nature, that we must glance at likewise. It is somewhat 
hard to know how to classify these ; but it will be correct 
enough to say that whereas those we have just dealt with 
appeal to the moral intellect, the ones we are to deal with 
now appeal to the moral imagination. The facts that these 
depend on, and which are practically new discoveries for 
the modern world, are the insignificance of the earth, 
when compared with the universe, of which it is visibly 
and demonstrably an integral but insignificant fragment ; 
the enormous period of his existence for which man has 
had no religious history, and has been, so far as we can 
tell, not a religious being at all ; and the vast majority 
of the race that are still stagnant and semi-barbarous. 
Is it possible, we ask, that a God, with so many stars to 
attend to, should busy himself with this paltry earth, and 
make it the scene of events more stupendous than the 
courses of countless systems ? Is it possible that of the 
swarms, vicious and aimless, that breed upon it, each in- 
dividual — Bushman, Chinaman, or Negro — ^is a precious 
immortal being, with a birthright in infinity and eternity ? 
The eflect of these considerations is sometimes over- 
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whelming. AstTOQomy op^n^sses as with the gulft tit 
fsjuiv ; geology with the gulfe of time ; history and travd 
with a babel of vain existence. And here as in tlie 
foniier csise, oiir peqJesities cannot be explained away. 
We am only moet them by seeing tliat if they have any 
power at all, they are all-powerful, and that they will 
mil destroy religion only, but the entire moral conception 
of uiiui alwi. Iteligious belief, and moral belief likewise, 
involve bi>lh of them some vast mystery ; and reason am 
do nothing but fiv.ilise, not solve it. 

All, then, tliat 1 am trying to make evident is this— 
and this must be sufficient for us — ^uot that theism, witli 
il-< attendant doctrines, presents us with no difficuldes, 
Utvessilalos no kiffiiug contradictious in terms, and con- 
Ironls us vvilli no terrible and piteous spectacles, but that 
all this is not jKx-uliar to theism. It is not tlie price we 
]wy for rising frtini morality to religion. It is the price 
wo iwy for rising from the natural to the supernatural, 
itnoe douUe llie sum of things by adding this second 
world to it. and il swells to such a size that our reasMi 
c^ui no longer ouciri'le it, "We are torn this way and 
llial bv ct^n\ielions. c«eh of which is equally necessaiy, 
but o;ieh of wliieh oxehidi* the others. When we try 
to grasp them all at once, our mind is like a man tied to 
wild liors^^ ; or like rh.-»elon in tlie ?un"s chariot, K-wil- 
doml and [wwvrlcss o\-er iheiiui 
team. We can *mly rvcovcr \ 
t'.^Mou vrf otir wcakne 
K'lJel* that 
hai;d> I 
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one alternative. Without faith we can perhaps explain 
things if we will ; but we must first make them not 
worth explaining. We can only think them out entirely 
by regarding them as something not worth thinking out 
at all. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE HUMAN RACE AND REVELATION. 

' The scandal of the pious Christian^ and the fallacious triumph of the 
infidel, should cease as soon as they recollect not only by whom, but likewise to 
•whom, the Divine Revelation was yivenJ' — Gibbon.^ 

And now let us suppose ourselves convinced, at least for 
the sake of argument, that man will always believe in 
himself as a moral being, and that he will, under no com- 
pulsion, let this behef go. Granting this, from what we 
have just seen, thus much will be plain to us, that theism, 
should it ever tend to reassert itself, can have no check 
to fear at the hands of positive thought. Let us, there- 
fore, suppose fiirther, that such a revival of faith is immi- 
nent, and that the enhghtened world, with its eyes wide 
open, is about to turn once again to religious desires and 
aims. This brings us face to face with the second ques- 
tion, that we have not as yet touched upon : will the 
religion thus turned to be a natural religion only, or is it 
possible that some exclusive dogmatism may be recog- 
nised as a supernatural re-statement of it ? 

^ It is curious to reflect that what Gibbon said as a sarcasm, is really a 
serious and profound truth, and leads to conclusions exactly opposite to those 
drawn from it in that witty and most fascinating chapter from which the 
above words are quoted. 
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Before going further with this question it will be well 
to say a few words as to the exact position it occupies. 
This, with regard to the needs of man, is somewhat 
different to the position of natural theism. That a 
natural theism is essential to man's moral being is a pro- 
position that can be more or less rigidly demonstrated ; 
but that a revelation is essential as a supplement to 
natural theism can be impressed upon us only in a much 
looser way. Indeed, many men who believe most firmly 
that without religion human life will be dead, rest their 
hopes for the future not on the revival and triumph of 
any one alleged revelation, but on the gradual evanes- 
cence of the special claims of all. Nor can we find any 
sharp and defined Une of argument to convince them 
that they are wrong. The objections, however, to whidi 
this position is open are, I tliink, none the less cogent 
because they are somewhat general ; and to all practical 
men, conversant with life and history, it must be plain 
that the necessity of doing God's will being granted, it is 
a most anxious and earnest question whether that will has 
not been in some special and articulate way revealed to us. 

Take the mass of religious humanity, and giving it 
a naturaPcr^ie J, IL wiIT^ tound tna t^mstmctively and 
inevitabl)^ it ats^2!^_iaQreL — Sueh-ar-ereerl by itaetf_ha3_ 
e^ JtedT'Sore longings than it has satisfiftdj a.nd_misgd 
more perp lexities than it has set at rest. It is true that 
It lias supplied men with a sufficient analysis of the worth 
they attach to life, and of the momentous issues attendant 
on the way in which they live it. But when they come 
practically to choose their way, they find that &uch 
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religion is of little help to them. It never puts out a 
hand to lift or lead them. It is an alluring voice, heard 
far off through a fog, and calling to them, ' Follow me I ' 
but it leaves them in the fog to pick their own way out 
towards it, over rocks and streams and pitfalls, which 
they can but half distinguish, and amongst which they 
may be either killed or crippled, and are almost certain 
to grow bewildered. And even should there be a small 
minority, who feel that this is not true of themselves, 
they can hardly help feeUng that it is true of the world 
in general. A purely natural theism, with no organs of 
human speech, and with no machinery for making its 
spirit articulate, never has ruled men, and, so far as we 
can see, never possibly can rule them. The choices 
which our life consists of are definite things. The rule 
which is to guide oiu- choices must be something definite 
also. And here it is that natural theism fails. It may 
supply us with the major premiss, but it is vague and 
uncertain about the minor. It can tell us with sufficient 
emphasis that all vice is to be avoided ; it is continually at 
a loss to tell us whether this thing or whether that thing 
is vicious. Indeed, this practical insufficiency of natur^d 
theism is borne witness to by the very existence of all 
alleged revelations. For, if none of these be really the 
special word of God, a belief in them is all the more a sign 
of a general need in man. If none of them represent 
the actual attainment of help, they all of them embody 
the passionate and persistent cry for it. 

We shall understand this more clearly if we consider 
pne of the first characteristics that a revelation necessarily 
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claims, and the results that are at this moment, in a certain 
prominent case, attending on a denial of it. The charac- 
teristic I speak of is an absolute infallibility. Any super- 
natural religion that renounces its claim to this, it is 
clear can profess to be a semi-revelation only. It is a 
hybrid thing, partly natural and partly supernatural, and 
it thus practically has all the qualities of a religion that 
is wholly natural. In so far as it professes to be revealed, 
it of coiurse professes to be infallible ; but if the revealed 
part be in the first place hard to distinguish, and in the 
second place hard to understand — ^if it may mean many 
things, and many of those things contradictory — ^it might 
just as well have been never made at all. To make it in 
any sense an infalUble revelation, or in other words a 
revelation at all, to us^ we need a power to interpret the 
testament that shall have equal authority with that testa- 
ment itself. 

Simple as this truth seems, mankind have been a long 
time in learning it. Indeed, it is only in the present day 
that its practical meaning has come generally to be recog- 
nised. But now at this moment upon all sides of us, 
history is teaching it to us by an example, so clearly that 
we can no longer mistake it. 

That example is Protestant Christianity, and the con-i 
(Jition to which, after three centuries, it is now visibly 
bringing itself. It is at last beginning to exhibit to us the 
true result of the denial of infallibihty to a religion that 
professes to be supernatural. We are at last beginning to 
see in it neither the purifier of a corrupted revelation, nor 
the corrupter of a pure revelation, but the practical denier 
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of all revelation whatsoever. It is fast evaporating into 
a mere natural theism, and is thus showing us what, as a 
governing power, natural theism is. Let us look at Eng- 
land, Europe, and America, and consider the condition 
of the entire Protestant world. Eeligion, it is true, we 
shall still find in it ; but it is religion from which not 
only the supernatural element is disappearing, but in 
which tlie natural element is fast becoming nebulous. 
It is indeed growing, as Mr. Leslie Stephen says it is, 
into a religion of dreams. All its doctrines are growing 
vague as dreams, and like dreams their outlines are for 
er changing. Mr. Stephen has pitched on a very 
appy illustration of this. A distinguished clergyman 
of the Enghsh Church, he reminds us, has preached and 
published a set of sermons,^ in which he denies emphati- 
cally any belief in eternal punishment, although admitting 
at the same time that the opinion of the Christian world 
is against him. These sermons gave rise to a discussion in 
one of the leading monthly reviews, to which Protestant 
divines of all shades of opinion contributed their various 
arguments. ' It is barely possible^ says Mr. Stephen, ' with 
the best intentions^ to take such a discussion seriously. 
Boswell tells us how a lady interrogated Dr. Johnson as 
to the nature of the spiritual body. She seemed desirous, 
he adds, of " knowing more ; but he left the subject in 
obscurity.'^ We smile at BosweWs evident impression that 
Johnson could, if he had chosen, have dispelled the darkness. 
When we find a number of educated gentlemen seriously 
enquiring as to the conditions of existence in the next 

* Our Etetmal Hope. By Canon Farrar. 
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worlds we feel that they are sharing BoswelVs na'ivet^ 
without his excuse. What can any human being outside 
a pulpit say upon such a subject which does not amount 
to a confession of his own ignorance^ coupled^ it may be^ 
with more or less suggestion of shadowy hopes and fears f 
Have the secrets of the prison-house really been revealed to 
Canon Farrar or Mr, Beresford Hope? . . . When men 
search into the unknowable^ they naturally arrive at very 
di^erent results' And Mr. Stephen argues with perfect 
justice that if we are to judge Christianity from such 
discussions as these, its doctrines of a future hfe are all 
visibly receding into a vague ' dream-land ; ' and we shall 
be quite ready to admit, as he says, in words I have 
already quoted, ' that the impertinent young curate who 
tells [him, he\ will be burnt everlastingly for not sharing 
such superstitions^ is just as ignorant as [Mr, Stephen 
himself \ and that [Mr, Stephen^ knows as much as [his'\ 
dog.' 

The critic, in the foregoing passages, draws his con- 
clusion from the condition of but one Protestant doctrine. 
But he might draw the same conclusion from all ; for the 
condition of all of them is the same. The divinity of 
Christ, the natm-e of his atonement, the constitution of 
the Tiinity, the efficacy of the sacraments, the inspiration 
of the Bible — there is not one of these points on which 
the doctrines, once so fiercely fought for, are not now, 
among the Protestants, getting as vague and varying, as 
weak and as compliant to the caprice of each individual 
thinker, as the doctrine of eternal punishment. And Mr. 
Stephen and his school exaggerate nothing in the way in 
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which they represent the spectacle. Pi:Qtesta gti£m» in^ 
facty is at last becoming explicitly what it always was 
i mplicitly, ^ Qt-a-_aiipfirTi ati iraLjeligj on whi^T^JT^A i 
n at i i i >fl1j hilt a -Batnrarireligion wEicfa demt?8 tho au pgr^ 
naturi 

And what^ as a natural rehgion, is its working power 
in the world ? Much of its earlier influence doubtless still 
survives ; but that is a survival only of what is passing, 
and we must not judge it by that. We must judge it by 
what it is growing into, not by what it is growing out of. 
And judged in this way, its practical power — ^its moral, 
its teaching, its guiding power — is fast growing as weak 
and as uncertain as its theology. As long as its tradi- 
tional moral system is in accordance with what men, on 
other grounds, approve of, it may serve to express the 
general tendency impressively, and to invest it with the 
sanction of many reverend associations. But let the 
general tendency once begin to conflict with it, and its 
inherent weakness in an instant becomes apparent. We 
may see this by considering the moral character of Christ, 
and the sort of weight that is claimed for His example. 
This example, so the Christian world teaches, is faultless 
and infaUible ; and as long as we believe this, the exam- 
ple has supreme authority. But apply to this the true 
Protestant method, and the authority soon shows signs of 
wavering. Let us once deny that Christ was more than 
a faultless man, and we lose by that denial our authority 
for asserting that he was as much as a faultless man. 
Even should it so happen that we do approve entirely of 
his conduct, it is we who are approving of him, not he 
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who is approving of us. The old position is reversed : we 
become the patrons of our most worthy Judge eternal ; 
and the moral mfallibiUty is transferred from him to our- 
selves. In other words, the practical Protestant formula 
can be nothing more than this. The Protestant teacher 
says to us, * 8uck a way of life is the best, take my word 
for it : and if you want an eccample, go to that excellent 
Son of David, who, take my word for it, was the very best 
of men*' But even in this case the question arises, how 
shall the Protestants interpret the character that they 
praise ? And to this they can never give any satisfactory 
answer. What really happens with them is inevitable 
and obvious. The character is simply for them a symbol 
of what each happens to think most admirable ; and the 
identity in all cases of its historical details does not pro- 
duce an identity as of a single portrait, but an identity 
as of one frame applied to many. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
for instance, sees in Jesus one sort of man. Father New- 
man another, Charles Kingsley another, and M. Eenan 
another ; and the Imitatio Chrisii, as understood by these, 
will be found in each case to mean a very different thing. 
The difference between these men, however, will seeili 
almost unanimity, if we compare them with others who, 
so far as logic and authority go, have just as good a 
claim on our attention. There is hardly any conceivable 
aberration of moral licence that has not, in some quarter 
or other, embodied itself into a rule of life, and claimed 
to be the proper outcome of Protestant Christianity. Nor 
is this true only of the wilder and more eccentric sects. 
It is true of graver and more weighty thinkers also ; so 
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much so, that a theological school in Germany has main- 
tained boldly ' that fornication is blameless^ and that it is 
not interdicted by the precepts of the GospeV ^ 

The matter, however, does not end thus. The men 
I have just mentioned agree, all of them, that Christ's 
moral example was perfect ; and their only disagreement 
has been as to what that example was. But the Protes- 
tant logic will by no means leave us here. That alleged 
perfection, if we ourselves are to be the judges of it, is 
sure, by-and-by, to exhibit to us traces of imperfection. 
And this is exactly the thing that has already begun to 
happen. A generation ago one of the highest-minded 
and most logical of our English Protestants, Professor 
Prancis Newman, declared that in Christ's character there 
were certain moral deficiencies ; * and the last blow to 
the moral authority of Protestantism was struck by one 
of its own household. It is true that Professor Newman's 
censures were small and were not irreverent. But if 
these could come from a man of his intense piety, what 
will and what do come from other quarters may be 
readily conjectured. Indeed, the fact is daily growing 
more and more evident, that for the world that still 
calls itself Protestant, the autocracy of Christ's moral 
example is gone; and its nominal retention of power 
only makes its real loss of it the more visible. It merely 
reflects and focalises the uncertainty that men are again 
feeling — the uncertainty and the sad bewilderment. The 

* See DoUinger's Continuation of Hortig's Church History ^ quoted by Mr. 
J, B. Rolaertson, in his Memoir of Dr, MoeMer, 
^ See Phoiei of my Faith, by Francis Newman. 
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words and the countenance, once so sure and steadfast, 
now change, as we look at and listen to them, into new 
accents and aspects ; and the more earnestly we gaze 
and listen, the less can we distinguish clearly what we 
hear or see. ' What shall we do to be saved f ' men are 
again crying. And the hps that were once oracular now 
merely seem to murmur back confusedly, ' Alas ! what 
shall you do 1 ' 

Such and so helpless, even now, is natural theism 
showing itself; and in the dim and momentous changes 
that are coming over things, in the vast flux of opinion 
that is preparing, in the earthquake that is rocking the 
moral ground under us, overtiu:ning and engulfing the 
former landmarks, and re-opening the graves of the 
buried lusts of paganism, it will show itself very soon 
more helpless still. Its feet are on the earth only. The 
earth trembles, and it trembles : it is in the same case 
as we are. It stretches in vain its imploring hands to 
heaven. But the heaven takes no heed of it. No divine 
hand reaches down to it to uphold and guide it. 

This must be the feehng, I beheve, of most honest and 
practical men, with regard to natural religion, and its 
necessary practical inefficiency. Nor will the want it 
necessarily leaves of a moral rule be the only considera- 
tion that will force this conviction on them. The hearty 
as the phrase goes, will corroborate the evidence of the 
head. It will be felt, even more forcibly than it can be 
reasoned, that if there be indeed a God who loves and 
cares for men, he must surely, or almost surely, have 
spoken in some audible and certain way to them. At 
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any rate I shall not be without many who agree with me, 
when I say that for the would-be religious world it is an 
anxious and earnest question whether any special and ex- 
plicit revelation from God exist for us ; and this being 
the case, it will be not lost time if we try to deal fairly 
and dispassionately with the question. 

Before going fm-ther, however, let us call to mind two 
things. Let us remember first, that if we expect to find 
a revelation at all, it is morally certain that it must be a 
revelation ah-eady in existence. It is hardly possible, if 
we consider that all the supernatural claims that have 
been made hitherto are false, to expect that a new mani- 
festation, altogether different in kind, is in store for the 
world in the future. Secondly, our enquiries being thus 
confined to religions that are already in existence, what we 
are practically concerned with is the truth of Christianity 
only. It is true that we have heard, on all sides, of the 
superiority of other rehgions to the Christian. But the 
men who hold such language, though they may affect to 
think that such religions are superior in certain moral 
points, yet never dream of claiming for them the mira- 
culous and supernatural authority that they deny to 
Christianity. No man denies that Christ was bom of a 
virgin, in order to make the same claim for Buddha : or 
denies the Christian Trinity in order to aflirm the Brah- 
minic. There is but one alleged revelation that, as a re- 
velatioTij the progressive nations of the world are con- 
cerned with, or whose supernatural claims are still worthy 
of being examined by us : and that religion is the Christian. 
These claims, it is true, are being fast discredited ; but 
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still, as yet they have not been silenced wholly ; and what 
I propose to ask now is, w^hat chance is there of their 
power again reviving. 

Now considering the way in which I have just spoken 
of Protestantism, it may seem to many that I have dis- 
missed this question already. With the ' enlightened ' 
English thinker such certainly will be the first impression. 
But there is one point that such thinkers all forget: 
Protestant Christianity is not the only form of it. They 
have still the form to deal with which is the oldest, the 
most legitimate, and the most coherent — the Church of 
Eome. They surely cannot forget the existence of this 
Church or her magnitude. To suppose this would be to 
attribute to them too insular, or rather too provincial, an 
ignorance. The cause, however, certainly is ignorance, 
and an ignorance which, though less surprising, is far 
deeper. In this country the popular conception of Eome 
has been so distorted by our familiarity with Protestantism, 
that the true conception of her is something quite strange 
to us. Our divines have exhibited her to us as though 
she were a lapsed Protestant sect, and they have attacked 
her for being false to doctrines that were never really 
hers. They have failed to see that the first and essential 
difference which separates her from them lies, primarily not 
in any special dogma, but in the authority on which all 
her dogmas rest. Protestants, basing their religion on 
the Bible solely, have conceived that Catholics of course 
profess to do so likewise ; and have covered them with 
invective for being traitors to their supposed profession. 
But the Church's primary doctrine is her own per^tvw&k 
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infallibility. She is inspired, she declares, by the sante 
Spirit that inspired the Bible ; and her voice is, equally 
with the Bible, the voice of God. This theory, however, 
upon which really her whole fabric rests, popular Protes- 
tantism either ignores altogether, or treats it as if it were 
a modem superstition, which, so far from being essential 
to the Church's system, is, on the contrary, inconsistent 
with it. Looked at in this way, Eome to the Protestant's 
niind has seemed naturally to be a mass of superstitions 
and dishonesties ; and it is this view of her that, strangely 
enough, our modem advanced thinkers have accepted 
without question. Though they have trusted the Protes- 
tants in nothing else, they have trusted them here. They 
have taken the Protestants' word for it, that Protestantism 
is more reasonable than Eomanism ; and they think, there- 
fore, that if they have destroyed the former, a fortiori 
have they destroyed the latter.^ 

No conception of the matter, however, could be more 
false than this. To whatever criticism the Catholic 



^ It is difficult on any other supposition to account for the marked fact 
that hardly any of our English rationalists have criticised Christianity, 
except as presented to them in a form essentially Protestant ; and that a 
large proportion of their criticisms are solely applicable to this. ' It is 
amusing, too, to ohserve how, to men of often such really wide minds, all 
theological authority is represented by the various social types of contem- 
porary Anglican or dissenting dignitaries. Men such as Professors Huxley 
and Oliftbrd, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, can find no 
representatives of dogmatism hut in bishops, deans, cui-ates, Presbyterian 
ministers — and, above all, curates. The one mouth-piece of the Ecclesia docens 
is for them the parish pulpit ; and the more ignorant be its occupant the 
more representative do they think his utterances. Whilst Mr. Matthew 
Arnold apparently thinks the whole cause of revealed religion stands and 
falls with the vagaries of the prtsent Bishop of Gloucester. 
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position may be open, it is certainly not thus included in 
Protestantism, nor is it reached through it. Let us try 
and consider the matter a httle more truly. Let us grant 
all that hostile criticism can say against Protestantism as 
a supernatural religion : in other words, let us set it aside 
altogether. Let us suppose nothing, to start with, in the 
world but a natural moral sense, and a simple natural 
theism ; and let us then see the relation of the Church of 
Eome to that. Approached in this way, the religious 
world wiU appear to us as a body of natural theists, all 
agreeing that they must do God's will, but differing 
widely amongst themselves as to what His will and His 
nature are. Their moral and religious views will be 
equally vague and dreamlike — more dreamhke even than 
those of the Protestant world at present. Their theories 
as to the future will be but * shadowy hopes and fears! 
Their practice, in the present, will vary from asceticism 
to the widest licence. And yet, in spite of all this con- 
fusion and difference, there will be amongst them a vague 
tendency to unanimity. Each man will be dreaming his 
own spiritual dream, and the dreams of all will be 
different. All their dreams, it will be plain, cannot re- 
present reahty ; and yet the beUef will be common to all 
that some common reaUty is represented by them. Men, 
therefore, will begin to compare their dreams together, 
and try to draw out of them the common element, so 
that the dream may come slowly to be the same for all ; 
that, if it grows, it may grow by some recognisable laws ; 
that it may, in other words, lose its character of a dream, 
and assume that of .a reality. We suppose^ th.erefesi'^^ 
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that our natural theists form themselves into a kind of 
parliament, in which they may compare, adjust, and give 
shape to the ideas that were before so wavering, and which 
shall contain some machinery for formulating such agree- 
ments as may be come to. The common religious sense 
of the world is thus organised, and its conclusions regis- 
tered. We have no longer the wavering dreams of men ; 
we have instead of them the constant vision of man. 

Now in such a universal parhament we see what the 
Church of Eome essentially is, viewed from her natural 
side. She is ideally, if not actually, the parliament of 
the believing world. Her doctrines, as she one by one 
unfolds them, emerge upon us like petals from a half- 
closed bud. They are not added arbitrarily from with- 
out; they are developed from within. They are the 
flowers contained from the first in the bud of our moral 
consciousness. When she formulates in these days some- 
thing that has not been formulated before, she is no more 
enunciating a new truth than was Newton when he enun- 
ciated the theory of gravitation. Whatever truths, hither- 
to hidden, she may in the course of time grow conscious 
of, she holds that these were always implied in her teach- 
ing, though before she did not know it ; just as gravitar 
tion was implied in many ascertained facts that men knew 
well enough long before they knew that it was implied in 
them. Thus far, then, the Church of Eome essentially is 
the spiritual sense of humanity, speaking to men through 
its proper and only possible organ. Its intricate ma- 
chinery, such as its systems of representation, its methods 
of voting, the appointment of its speaker, and the legal 
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formalities required in the recording of its decrees, are 
things accidental only ; or if they are necessary, they are 
necessary only in a secondary way. 

But the picture of the Church thus far is only half 
drawn. She is all this, but she is something more than 
this. She is not only the parhament of spiritual man, 
but she is such a parhament guided by the Spirit of God. 
The work of that Spirit may be secret, and to the natural 
eyes untraceable, as the work of the human will is in the 
human brain. But none the less it is there. 

Totam infusa per artua 
Mens agitat molem, et mayno se corpore miscet. 

The analogy of the human brain is here of great help to 
us. The human brain is an arrangement of material 
particles which can become connected with consciousness 
only in virtue of such a special arrangement. The Church 
is theoretically an arrangement of individuals which can 
become connected with the Spirit of God only in virtue 
of an arrangement equally special. 

If this be a true picture of the Catholic Church, and 
the place which the only revelation we are concerned 
with ideally holds in the world, there can be no a priori 
difficulty in the passage from a natural religion to such a 
supernatural one. The difficulties begin when we com- 
pare the ideal picture with the actual facts ; and it is true, 
when we do this, that they at once confront us with a 
strength that seems altogether disheartening. These diffi- 
culties are of two distinct kinds ; some, as in the case of 
natural theism, are moral ; others are historical. We will 
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deal with the former first, beginning with that which is at 
once the profoundest and the most obvious. 

The Church, as has been said already, is ideally the 
parliament of the whole believing world ; but we find, as 
a matter of fact, that she is the parliament of a small part 
only. Now what shall we say to this ? If God would 
have all men do His will, why should He place the know- 
ledge of it within reach of such a small minority of them ? 
And to this question we can give no answer. It is a 
mystery, and we must acknowledge firankly that it is one. 
But there is this to say yet — that it is not a new mystery. 
We already suppose ourselves to have accepted it in a 
simpler form : in the form of the presence of evil, and the 
partial prevalence of good. By acknowledging the claim 
of the special revelation in question, we are not adding 
to the complexity of that old world-problem. I am aware, 
however, that many think just the reverse of this. I will 
therefore dwell upon the subject for a few moments longer. 
To many who can accept the difficulty of the partial 
presence of good, the difficulty seems wantonly aggravated 
by the claims of a special revelation. These claims seem 
to them to do two things. In the first place, they are 
thought to make the presence of good even more partial 
than it otherwise would be ; and secondly — which is a 
still greater stumbling-block — to oblige us to condemn as 
evil much that would else seem good of the purest kind. 
There are many men, as we must aU know, without the 
- Qhiu'ch, who are doing their best to fight their way to 
^^od ; and orthodoxy is supposed to pass a cruel condem- 
nation on these, because they have not assented to some 
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obscure theory, their rejection or ignorance of which has 
plainly stained neither their lives nor hearts. And of 
orthodoxy under certain forms this is no doubt true ; but 
it is not true of the orthodoxy of Catholicism. There is 
no point, probably, connected with this question, about 
which the general world is so misinformed and ignorant, 
as the sober but boundless charity of what it calls the 
anathematising Church. So little indeed is this charity 
understood generally, that to assert it seems a startling 
paradox. Most paradoxes are doubtless in reaUty the 
lies they at first sight seem to be; but not so this one. 
It is the simple statement of a fact. Never was there a 
religious body, except the Eoraan, that laid the intense 
stress she does on all her dogmatic teachings, and had yet 
the justice that comes of sjmpathy for those that cannot 
receive them. She condemns no goodness, she condemns 
even no earnest worship, though it be outside her pale. 
On the contrary, she declares explicitly that a knowledge 
of ' the one true God^ our Creator and Lord^ may be 
attained to by the ,* natural light of human reason^ mean- 
ing by ' reason ' faith unenlightened by revelation ; and 
she declares those to be anathema who deny this. The 
holy and humble men of heart who do not know her, 
or who in good faith reject her, she commits with con- 
fidence to God's uncovenanted mercies ; and these she 
knows are infinite ; but, except as revealed to her, she 
can of necessity say nothing distinct about them. It is 
admitted by the world at large, that of her supposed 
bigotry she has no bitterer or more extreme exponents 
than the Jesuits ; and this is what a Jesuit theologian 
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says upon this matter : — ' A heretic^ so long as he believed 
1m sect to he more or equally deserving of belief has no 
obligation to believe the Church . . . [and] when men 
icho have been brought up in heresy^ are persuaded from 
boyhood that we impugn and attack the word of Go&^ 
that we are idolaters^ pestilent deceivers^ and are therefore 
to be shunned as pestilences^ they cannot^ while this per- 
suasion lasts ^ with a safe conscience hear us.^ ^ Thus for 
those without her the Church has one condemnation only. 
Her anathemas are on none but those who reject her with 
their eyes open, by tampering with a conviction that she 
really is the truth. These are condemned, not for not 
seeing that the teacher is true, but because having really 
seen this, they continue to close their eyes to it. They 
will not obey when they know they ought to obey. And 
thus the moral offence of a Catholic in denying some 
recondite doctrine, does not lie merely, and need not lie 
at all, in the immediate bad effects that such a denial 
would necessitate ; but in the disobedience, tlie self-will, 
and the rebellion that must in such a case be both a cause 
and a result of it. 

In the light of these considerations, though the old 
perplexity of evil will still confront us, it will be seen 
that the claims of Catholic orthodoxy do nothing at all to 
add to it. If orthodoxy, however, admit so much good 
without itself, we may perhaps be inclined to ask what 
special good it claims within itself, and what possible 
motives can exist for either understanding or teaching it. 

^ Busenbauni; quoted by Dr. J. H. Newman^ Letter to the Duke of Nor* 
folk, p. d6. 
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But we might ask with exactly equal force, what is the 
good of true physical science, and why should we try to 
impress on the world its teachings ? Such a question, we 
can at once see, is absurd. Because a large number of 
men know nothing of physical science, and are apparently 
not the worse for their ignorance, we do not for that 
reason think physical science worthless. We believe, on 
the whole, that a knowledge of the laws of matter, in- ' 
eluding those of our organisms and their environments, 
will steadily tend to better our lives, in so far as they are 
material. It will tend, for instance, to a better preser- 
vation of our health. But we do not for this reason deny 
that many individuals may preserve their health whd are 
but very partially acquainted with the laws of it. Nor do 
we deny the value of a thorough study of astronomy and 
meteorology because a certain practical knowledge of the 
weather and of navigation may be attained without it. 
On the contrary, we hold that the fullest knowledge we 
can acquire on such matters it is our duty to acquire, and 
not acquire only, but as far as possible promulgate. It 
is true that the mass of men may never master such know- 
ledge thoroughly ; but what they do master of it we feel 
convinced should be the truth, and even what they do not, 
will, we feel convinced, be some indirect profit to them. 
And the case of spiritual science is entirely analogous to 
the case of natural science. A man to whom the truth is 
open is not excused from finding it because he knows it is 
not so open to all. A heretic who denies the dogmas of 
the Church has his counterpart in the quack who denies 
the verified conclusions of science. The moral condem- 
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nation that is given to the one is illustrated by the intel- 
lectual condemnation that is given to the other. 

If we will think this over carefully, we shall get a 
clearer view of the moral value claimed for itself by ortho- 
doxy. Some of its doctrines, the great and picturable 
parts of them, that appeal to all, and that in some degree 
can be taken in by all, it declares doubtless to be saving, 
in their own nature. But for the mass of men the case is 
quite different with the facts underlying these. That we 
eat Christ's body in the Eucharist is a belief that, in a 
practical way, can be understood perfectly by anyone ; 
but the philosophy that is involved in this belief would 
be to most men the merest gibberish. Yet it is no more 
unimportant that those who do understand this philo- 
sophy, should do so truly and transmit it faithfully, than 
it is unimportant that a physician should understand the 
action of alcohol, because anyone independent of such 
knowledge can tell that so many glasses of wine will have 
such and such an effect on him. Theology is to the 
spiritual body what anatomy and medicine are to the 
natiural body. The parts they each play in oiu: lives are 
analogous, and in their respective worlds their raison 
d'etre is the same. What then can be shallower than the 
rhetoric of such thinkers as Mr. Carlyle, in which natural 
religion and orthodoxy are held up to us as contrasts 
and as opposites, the former being praised as simple and 
going straight to the heart, and the latter described and 
declaimed against as the very reverse of this? ' On the 
one hand^ it is said, ' see the soul going straight to its 
Godj feeling His love^ and content that others should feel 
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it On the other hand^ see this pure and free communion^ 
distracted and interrupted by a thousand tortuous rea- 
sonings as to the exact nature of it. What can obscure 
intellectual propositions^ it is asked, ' have to do with a 
religion of the heart? And do not they check the latter 
by being thus bound up with it ? ' But what really can be 
more misleading than this ? Natural religion is doubtless 
simpler in one sense than revealed religion ; but it is 
only simple because it has no authoritative science of 
itself. It is simple for the same reason that a boy's 
account of having given himself a headache is simpler 
than a physician's would be. The boy says merely, ' 1 
ate ten tarts ^ and drank three bottles of ginger-beer.^ . The 
physician, were he to explain the catastrophe, would de- 
scribe a number of far more complex processes. The 
boy's accoimt would be of com^e the simplest, and would 
certainly go more home to the general heart of boyhood ; 
but it would not for that reason be the correctest or the 
most important. And just like this will be the case of 
the divine communion, which the simple saint may feel, 
and the subtle theologian analyse. 

But it will be well to observe, further, that ti 
simplicity of a religion can of itself be no test of i 
probable truth of it. And in the case of natural religic 
what is called simplicity is in general nothing more thfl 
vagueness. If simplicity used in this way be a term c 
praise, we might praise a landscape as simple hecf 
was half-drowned in mist. As a matter of fact, 1 
the religion of the Catholic Church, putting 01 
question its theology, is a thing far simpler 
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outside world supposes ; nor is there a doctrine in it with- 
out a direct moral meaning for us, and not tending to 
have a direct effect on the character. 

But the outside world misjudges of all this for various 
reasons. lu the first place, it can reach it as a rule 
through explanations only; and the explanation or the 
account of anything is always far more intricate than the 
apprehension of the thing itself. Take, for instance, the 
practice of the invocation of saints. This seems to many 
to complicate the whole relation of the soul to God, to 
be introducing a number of new and unnecessary go- 
betweens, and to make us, as it were, communicate with 
God through a dragoman. But the case really is very 
different. Of course it may be contended that inter- 
cessory prayer, or that prayer of any kind, is an ab- 
siurdity ; but for those who do not think this, there can 
be nothing to object to in the invocation of saints. It is 
admitted by such men that we are not wrong in asking 
the livii'ng to pray for us. Surely, therefore, it is not 
wrong ^lO make a hke request of the dead. In the same 
way, to those who believe in purgatory, to pray for the 
dead is as natural and as rational as to pray for the living. 
NcKt, as to this doctrine of piu-gatory itself — which has 
so long been a stumbling-block to the whole Protestant 
.wcJ^ld — time goes on, and the view men take of it is 
changing. It is becoming fast recognised on all sides 
that it\ is the only doctrine that can bring a belief in 
future Rewards and punishments into anything like 
accordances with our notions of what is just or reasonable. 
So far from its being a superfluous superstition, it is seen 
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to be just what is demanded at once by reason and 
morality ; and a belief in it to be not an intellectual assent 
only, but a partial harmonising of the whole moral ideal. 
And the whole Catholic religion^ if we only distinguish 
and apprehend it rightly, will present itself to us in the 
same light. 

But* there are other reasons besides those just de- 
scribed, by which outsiders are hindered from arriving at 
such a right view of the matter. Not only does the 
intricacy of Catholicism described^ blind them to the 
simplicity of Catholicism experienced^ but they confuse 
with the points of faith, not only the scientific accounts 
that theologians give of them, but mere rules of discipline, 
and pious opinions also. It is supposed popidarly, for 
instance, to be of Catholic faith that celibacy is essential 
to the priesthood. This as a fact, however, is no more a 
part of the CathoUc faith than the celibacy of a college 
fellow is a part of the Thirty-nine Articles, or than the 
skill of an English naval officer depends on his not 
having his wife with him on shipboard. Nor again, to 
take another popular instance, is the headship of the 
Catholic Church connected essentially with Eome, any 
more than the Enghsh Parliament is essentially connected 
with Westminster. 

The difficulty of distinguishing things that are of^ 
faith, from mere pious opinions, is a more subtle one. 
From the confusion caused by it, the Church seems 
pledged to all sorts of grotesque stories of saints, and 
accounts of the place and aspect of heaven, of hell and 
purgatory, and to*be logically bound to stand, and fall by 
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these. Thus Sir James Stephen happened once in the 
course of his reading to light on an opinion of Bellai> 
mine's, and certain arguments by which he supported n, 
as to the place of purgatory. It is quite true that to 
us Bellarmine's opinion seems sufficiently ludicrous ; and 
Sir James Stephen argued that the Eoman Church is lu- 
dicrous in just the same degree. But if he had studied 
the matter a little deeper, he would soon have dropped 
his argument. He would have seen that he was attacking, 
not the doctrine of the Church, but simply an opinion, 
not indeed condemned by her, but held avowedly with- 
out her sanction. Had he studied Bellarmine to a little 
more purpose, he would have seen that that writer 
expressly states it to be * a question where purgatory is^ 
but that the Church has defined nothing on this point* 
He would also have learned from the same source that 
it is no article of Catholic faith, though it was of Bellar- 
mine's opinion, that there is in purgatory any material 
fire ; and that, * as to the intensity of the pains of purga- 
tory^ though all admit that they are greater than anything 
that we suffer in this life^ still it is doubtful how this is to 
be explained and understood* He would have learned 
too that, according to Bonaventura, * the sufferings of 
purgatory are only severer than those of this life^ inasrmich 
^as the greatest suffering in purgatory is more severe than 
the greatest suffering endured in this life; though iherd 
may be a degree of punishment in purgatory less intense 
than what may sometimes be undergone in this world* 
And finally he would have learned — what in this con- 
nection would have been well worth his attention — that 
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the duration of pains in purgatory is, according to 
Bellarmine, ^so completely uncertain^ that it is rash iu 
pretend to determine anything about it,' 

Here is one instance, that will be as good as man} , 
of the way in which the private opinions of individual 
Catholics, or the transitory opinions of particular epochs, 
are taken for the unalterable teachings of the Catholic 
Chiurch herself; and it is no more logical to condemn 
the latter as false because the former are, than it would be 
to say that all modern geography is false because geo- 
graphers may still entertain false opinions about regions 
as to which they do not profess certainty. Mediaeval 
doctors thought that pto-gatory might be the middle of 
the earth. Modern geographers have thought that there 
might be an open sea at the North Pole. But that wrong 
conjectiures have been hazarded in both cases, can prove 
in neither that there have been no true discoveries. 
The Church, it is imdeniable, has for a long time lived 
and moved amongst coimtless false opinions ; and to the 
external eye they have naturally seemed a part of her. 
But science moves on, and it is shown that she can cast 
them off. She has cast off some already ; soon doubt- 
less she will cast off others ; not in any petulant anger, 
but with a composed determined gentleness, as some new 
light gravely dawns upon her. 

Granting all this, however, there remains a yet subtler 
characteristic of the Church, which goes to make her a 
rock of offence to many ; and that is, the temper and 
the intellectual tone which she seems to develop in her 
members. But here, again, we must call to our aid coa- 
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siderations similar to those we have just been dwelling 
on. We must remember that the particular tone and 
temper that offends us is not necessarily Catholicism. 
The temper of the Cathohc world may change, and, as a 
matter of fact, does change. It is not the same, indeed, 
in any two countries, or in any two eras. And it may 
have a new and imsuspected future in store for it. It 
may absorb ideas that we should consider broader, bolder, 
and more rational than any it seems to possess at present. 
But if ever it does so, the Church, in the opinion of 
Cathohcs, will not be growing false to herself ; she will 
only, in due time, be unfolding her own spirit more fully. 
Thus, some people associate Catholic conceptions of ex- 
treme sanctity with a neglect of personal cleanliness ; and 
imagine that a clean Cathohc can, according to his own 
creed, never come very near perfection. But the Church 
has never given this view her sanction ; she has never 
made it of faith that dirt is sacred ; she has added no ninth 
beatitude in favour of an unchanged shirt. Many of the 
greatest saints were doubtless dirty ; but they were dirty 
not because of the Church they belonged to, but because 
of the age they Uved in. Such an expression of sanctity 
for themselves, it is probable, will be loathed by the saints 
of the future ; yet they may none the less reverence, for 
all that, the saints who so expressed it in the past. This 
is but a snagle instance ; but it may serve as a type of the 
wide circleVpf changes that the Church as a living 
organism, still ifcU of vigour and power of self-adaptation, 
will be able to\develop, as the world develops round 
her, and yet lose ^^^^i^g of her supernatural sameness. 
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To sum up, then ; if we would obtain a true view of 
the general character of Catholicism, we must begin by 
making a clean sweep of all the views that, as outsiders, 
we have been taught to entertain about her. We must, 
in the first place, learn to conceive of her as a living, 
spiritual body, as infallible and as authoritative now as 
she ever was, with her eyes undimmed and her strength 
not abated, continuing to grow still as she has continued 
to grow hitherto: and the growth of the new dogmas 
that she may from time to time enunciate, we must learn 
to see are, from her own stand-point, signs of life and 
not signs of corruption. And further, when we come to 
look into her more closely, we must separate carefully 
the diverse elements we find in her — ^her discipline, her 
pious opinions, her theology, and her rehgion. 

Let honest enquirers do this to the best of their 
power, and their views will undergo an unlooked-for 
change. Other difficulties of a more circmnstantial kind, 
it is true, still remain for them; and of these I shall 
speak presently. But putting these for the moment aside, 
and regarding the question under its widest aspects only 
— regarding it only in connection with the larger gene- 
ralisations of science, and the primary postulates of man's 
spiritual existence — the theist will find in Catholicism no 
new difficulties. He will find in it the logical develop- 
ment of our natural moral sense, developed, indeed, and 
still developing, under a special and supernatural care — 
but essentially the same thing ; with the same negations, 
the same assertions, the same positive truths, and the 
same impenetrable mysteries ; and with nothing new 
added to them, but help, and certainty, and guidance. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY AND •T'HE CLAIMS OP THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 

Oh the litiXe morey and how much it is, 

And the little less, and what worlds away! — ^RoBEBT Bbowntng. 

And now we come to the last objections left us, of those 
which modern thought has arrayed against the Christiau 
Eevelation; and these to many minds are the most 
conclusive and overwhelming of all — the objections 
raised against it by a critical study of history. Hitherto 
we have been considering the Church only with re- 
ference to our general sense of the fitness and the ra- 
tional probability of things. We have now to consider 
her with reference to special facts. Her claims and her 
character, as she exists at present, may make perhaps 
appeal overpoweringly to us ; but she cannot be judged 
only by these. For these are closely bound up with 
a long earthly history, which the Church herself has 
written in one way, binding herself to stand or fall by the 
truth of it ; and this all the secular wisdom of the world 
seems to be re- writing in quite another. This subject is 
so vast and intricate that even to approach the details of 
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it would require volumes, not a single chapter. But room 
in a chapter may be found for one thing, of prior im- 
portance to any mass of detail ; and that is a simple 
statement of the principles — ^unknown to, or forgotten 
by external critics — by which all this mass of detail is to 
be interpreted. 

Let us remember first, then, to take a general view 
of the matter, that history as cited in witness against the 
Christian Eevelation, divides itself into two main branches, 
'fhejineis a critical ex amjnation of Chri^ t.i^njt.y^ ^ ak^^ 
by itsel£ .--4]ie_ authorship, and the authen ticity of its sacred 
bn pks^ and the, origin and growth of its doctrin e s. Thft 
ot her is a critical e yflminafi on of Christinnity R,s mrnpprpd 
w^^^otherjNelmons. And the result of both these lines 
of study is, to mosebrought up in the old faith, to the 
last degree startling, and in appearance at least altogether 
disastrous. Let us smn up briefly the general results of 
them ; and first of these the historical. 

We shall begin naturally with the Bible, as giving us 
the earliest historical point at which Christianity is assail- 
able. What then has modern criticism accomplished on 
the Bible ? The Bibhcal account of the creation it has 
shown to be, in its literal sense, an impossible fable. To 
passages thought mystical and prophetic it has assigned the 
homeliest, and often retrospective meanings. Everywhere 
at its touch what seemed supernatural has been humanized ; 
and the divinity that hedged the records has rapidly aban- 
doned them. And now looked at in the common daylight 
their whole aspect changes for us ; and stories that we 
once accepted with a solemn reverence seem childish, 
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ridiculous, grotesque, and not unfrequently barbarous 
Or if we are hardly prepared to admit so much as this, 
this much at least has been established firmly — ^that the 
Bible, if it does not give the lie itself to the astonishing 
claims that have been made for it, contains nothing in 
itself, at any rate, that can of itself be sufficient to sup- 
port them. This applies to the New Testament just as 
much as to the Old ; and the consequences here are even 
more momentous. Weighed as mere human testimony, 
the value of the Gospels becomes doubtful or insignificant. 
For the miracles of Christ, and for his superhuman nature, 
they contain httle evidence, that even tends to be satis- 
factory ; and even his daily words and actions it seems 
proba])le may have been inaccurately reported, in some 
cases perhaps invented, and in others supplied by a 
deceiving memory. When we pass from the Gospels to 
the Epistles, a kindred sight presents itself. We discern 
in theia the writings of men not inspired from above; 
but, i^^ith many disagreements amongst themselves, strug- 
gling upwards from below, influenced by a variety of 
existing views, and doubtful which of them to assimilate. 
We discern in them, as we do in other writers, the pro- 
ducts of their age and of their circumstances. The 
materials out of which they formed their doctrines we 
can find in the lay world around them. And as we 
follow the Church's history farther, and examine the 
appearance and the growth of her great subsequent 
dogmas, we can trace all of them to a natural and a non- 
Christian origin. We can see, for instance, how in part, 
at least, men conceived the idea of the Trinity from the 
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teachings of Greek Mysticism ; and how the theory of 
the Atonement was shaped by the ideas of Eoman Juris- 
prudence. Everywhere, in fact, in the holy building 
supposed to have come down from God. we detect frag- 
ments of older structures, confessedly of earthly work- 
manship. 

But the matter does not end here. Historical science 
not only shows us Christianity, with its sacred history, in 
this new light ; but it sets other rehgions by the side of 
it, and shows us that their course through the world has 
been strangely similar. They too have had their sacred 
books, and their incarnate Gods for prophets ; they have 
had their priesthoods, their traditions, and their growing 
bodies of doctrine : there is nothing in Christianity that 
cannot find its counterpart, even to the most marked de- 
tails, in the hfe of its founder. Two centuries, for instance, 
before the birth of Christ, Buddha is said to have been 
bom without human father. Angels sang in heaven to 
announce his advent ; an aged hermit blessed him in his 
mother's arms ; a monarch was advised, though he refused, 
to destroy the child, who, it was predicted, should be a 
universal ruler. It is told how he was once lost, and was 
found again in a temple ; and how his young wisdom 
astonished all the doctors. A woman in a crowd was re- 
buked by him for exclaiming, ' Blessed is the womb that 
hare thee' His prophetic career began when he was 
about thirty years old ; and one of the most solemn events 
of it is his temptation in soUtude by the evil one. Every- 
where, indeed, in other religions we are discovering things 
that we once thought peculiar to the Christian. And 
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thus the fotal inference is being drawn on all sides, that 
they have all sprung jfrom a common and an earthly root, 
and that one has no more certainty than another. And 
thus another blow is dealt to a £aith that was already 
weakened. Not only, it is thought, can Christianity not 
prove itself in any supernatural sense to be sacred, but 
other religions prove that even in a natural sense it is not 
singular. It has not come down from heaven : it is not 
exceptional even in its attempt to rise to it. 

Such are the broad conclusions which in these days 
seem to be forced upon us ; and which knowledge, as it 
daily widens, would seem to be daily strengthening. But 
are these altogether so destructive as they seem ? Let us 



enjg^nreJnteJJTs mcH:Qclosely^_Jf-Jve do this, it will be 
s oon app^nt that the so-called enli^i tened and criticaT 
modern judgmentJ5^'"15^enTnisled asto this poinTby an 
Tr6rT^hav§ alreadyctwek uponZnt"iias~-6^iaidered 
Christiaiiityij opIyas" represented by Protestantism; or if 
it has glanced at Bon]Le~araD, it has"~ignDrantly"-di6missed 
as':g§akne8ses tJie cloctnne8"which are^tEe~ess^nce-ef her 
-strength. "Now, as far as ProtestaStisraris'concerned, the 
modern critical judgment is undoubtedly in the right. Not 
only, as I have pointed out already, has experience 
proved the practical incoherency of its superstructure, but 
criticism has washed away like sand every vestige of its 
supernatural foundation. If Christianity relies solely, in 
proof of its revealed message to us, on the external evi- 
dences as to its history and the source of its doctrines, 
it can never again hope to convince men. The supports 
of external evidence are quite inadequate to the weight 
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that is put upon them. They might possibly serve as 
props ; but they crush and crumble instantly, when they 
are used as pillars. And as pillars it is that Protestant- 
i;^ is compelled to use them. It will be quite sufficient, 
here, to confine our attention to the Bible, and the place 
which it occupies in the structure of the Protestant fabric. 
' There — in that hook^ says Protestantism, ' is the Word of 
God; there is my unerring guide; I listen to none but that. 
All special Churches have varied^ and have therefore erred ; 
but it is my first axiom that that book has never erred. On 
that book^ and on that book only, do I rest myself;, and out 
of its mouth shall you judge me.' And for a long time this 
language had much force in it ; for the Protestant axiom 
was received by all parties. It is true, indeed, as we 
have seen already, that in the absence of an authoritative 
interpreter, an ambiguous testament would itself have 
little authority. But it took a long time for men to per- 
ceive this; and all admitted meanwhile that the testa- 
ment was there, and it at any rate meant something. But 
now all this is changed. The great Protestant axiom 
is received by the world no longer. To many it seems 
not an axiom, but an absurdity ; at best it appears but as 
a very doubtful fact : and if external proof is to be the 
thing that guides us, we shall need more proof to con- 
vince us that the Bible is the Word of God, than that 
Protestantism is the religion of the Bible. 

We need not pursue the enquiry further, nor ask how 
Protestantism will fare at the hands of Comparative 
Mythology. The blow dealt by Biblical criticism is to 
all appearances mortal, and there is no need to look about 
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for a second. But let us tiuri to Catholicism, and we shall 
see that the whole case is different. To its past history, 
to external evidence, and to the religions outside itself, 
Protestant Christianity bears one relation, and Eoman 
Christianity quite another. 

Protestantism offers itself to the world as a strange 
servant might, bringing with it a number of written testi- 
monials. It asks us to examine them, and by them to 
judge of its merits. It expressly begs us not to trust to 
its own word. * / cannot^ it says, * rely upon my memory. 
It has failed me often; it may fail me again. But look 
at these testimonials in my favour^ and judge me only by 
them,^ And the world looks at them, examines them 
carefully ; it at last sees that they look suspicious, and 
that they may, very possibly, be forgeries. It asks the 
Protestant Church to prove them genuine ; and the Pro- 
testant Church cannot. 

But the Catholic Church comes to us in an exactly 
opposite way. She too brings with her the very same 
testimonials ; but she knows the uncertainty that obscures 
all remote evidences, and so at first she does not lay much 
stress upon them. First she asks us to make some ac- 
quaintance vnth herself ; to look into her Uving eyes, to 
hear the words of her mouth, to watch her ways and 
works, and to feel her inner spirit ; and then she says to us, 
* Can you trust me? If you can^ you must trust me all 
in all ; for the very first thing I declare to you is^ I have 
never lied. Can you trust me thus far ? Then listen^ and 
I will tell you my history. You have heard it told one 
way^ I know ; and that way often goes against me. My 
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career^ I admit it myself^ has many suspicious circum- 
stances. But none of them positively condemn me: all 
are capable of a guiltless interpretation. And when you 
know me^ as I am^ you will give me the benefit of every 
doubt.* It is thus that the Catholic Church presents the 
Bible to us. ^Believe the BibU^for my sake^ she says, 
* not me for the Bible's' And the book, as thus offered 
us, changes its whole character. We have not the formal 
testimonials of a stranger ; we have instead the memo- 
randa of a friend. We have now that presumption in 
their favour that in the former case was wanting alto- 
gether ; and all that we ask of the records now is, 
not that they contain any inherent evidence of their 
truth, but that they contain no inherent evidence of their 
falsehood. 

Farther, there is this point to remember. Catholic 
and Protestant alike declare the Bible to be inspired. 
But the Catholics can attach to inspiration a far wider 
and less assailable meaning : for their Church claims for 
herself a perpetual Hving power, which can always con- 
centrate the inspired element, be it never so diffused ; 
whereas for the Protestants, unless that element be closely 
bound up with the letter, it at once becomes intangible 
and eludes them altogether. And thus, whilst the latter 
have committed themselves to definite statements, now 
proved untenable, as to what inspiration is, the Catholic 
Church, strangely enough, has never done anything of 
the kind. She has declared nothing on the subject that 
is to be held of faith. The whole question is still, within 
limits, an open one. As the Catholic Church, then. 
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stands at present, it seems hard to say that, were we for 
other reasons inclined to trust her, she makes any claims^ 
on behalf of her sacred books, which, in the face of impar- 
tial history, would prevent our doing so. 

Let us now go farther, and consider those great 
Christian doctrines which, though it is claimed that they 
are all impHed in the Bible, are confessedly not expressed 
in it, and were confessedly not consciously assented to by 
the Church, till long after the Christian Canon was closed. 
And here let us grant the modern critics their most hos- 
tile and extreme position. Let us grant that all the 
doctrines in question can be traced to external, and often 
to non-Christian sources. And what is the result on 
Komanism ? Does this logically go any way whatever 
towards discrediting its claims? Let us consider the 
matter fairly, and we shall see that it has not even a 
tendency to do so. Here, as in the case of the Bible, 
the Church's doctrine of her infallibility meets all objec- 
tions. For the real question here is, not in what store- 
house of opinions the Church found her doctrines, but why 
she selected those she did, and why she rejected and con- 
demned the rest. History and scientific criticism cannot 
answer this. History can show us only who baked the sepa* 
rate bricks ; it cannot show us who made or designed the 
building. No one believes that the devil made the plans 
of Cologne Cathedral ; but were we inclined to think he 
did, the story would be disproved in no way by our dis- 
covering from what quarries every stone had been taken. 
And the doctrines of the Church are but as the stones in 
a building, the letters of an alphabet, or the words of a 
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language. Many are.offered and few chosen. The su- 
pernatural action is to be detected in the choice. The 
whole history of the Church, in fact, as she herself tells it, 
may be described as a history of supernatural selection. 
It is quite possible that she may claim it to be more than 
that ; but could she vindicate for herself but this one 
faculty of an infallible choice, she would vindicate to the 
full her claim to be under a superhuman guidance. 

The Church may be conceived of as a Uving organism, 
for ever and on all sides putting forth feelers and ten- 
tacles, that seize, try, and seem to dally with all kinds of 
nutriment. A part of this she at length takes into herself. 
A large part she at length puts down again. Much that 
is thus rejected she seems for a long time on the point of 
choosing. But however slow may be the final decision 
in coming, however reluctant or hesitating it may seem 
to be, when it is once made, it is claimed for it that it is 
infallible. And this claim is one, as we shall see when 
we imderstand its nature, that no study of ecclesiastical 
history, no study of comparative mythology can invahdate 
now, or even promise to invalidate. There is nothing 
rash in saying this. The Church knows the difficulties 
that her past records present to us, especially that of the 
divine character of the Bible. But she knows too that 
this divinity is at present protected by its vagueness ; nor 
is she likely to expose it more openly to its enemies, till 
some sure plan of defence has been devised for it. Eigid 
as were the opinions entertained as to Biblical inspiration, 
throughout the greater part of the Church's history, the 
Church has never formally assumed them as articles of 
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laith. Had she done so, she might indeed have been 
convicted of error, for many of these opinions can be 
shown to be at variance with fact But though she lived 
and breathed for so many centuries amongst them, though 
for ages none of her members perhaps ever doubted 
their truth, she has not laid them on succeeding ages : 
she has left them opinions still. A Cathohc might well 
adduce this as an instance, not indeed of her super- 
natural selection, but of its counterpart, her supernatural 
rejection. 

And now, to turn from the past to the future, her pos- 
sible future conduct in this matter will give us a very 
vivid illustration of her whole past procedure. It may 
be that before the Church defines inspiration exactly (if 
she ever does so), she will wait till lay criticism has done 
all it can do. She may then consider what views of the 
Bible are historically tenable, and what not; and may 
faithfully shape her teaching by the learning of this 
world, though it may have been gathered together for 
the express purpose of overthrowing hey. Atheistic 
scholars may be quoted in her councils ; and supercilious 
and sceptical philologists, could they live another hundred 
years, might perhaps recognise their discoveries, even their 
words and phrases, embodied in an ecclesiastical defini- 
tion. To the outer world such a definition would seem 
to be a mere natural production. But in the eyes of a 
Catholic it would be as truly supernatural, as truly the 
work of the Holy Spirit, as if it had come down ready- 
made out of heaven, with all the accompaniments of a 
rushing mighty wind, and of visible tongues of flame. 
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Sanguine critics might expose the inmost history of the 
council in which the definition was made; they might 
show the whole conduct of it, from one side, to be but 
a meshwork of accident and of human motives ; and 
they would ask triumphantly for any traces of the ac- 
tion of the divine spirit. But the Church would be 
unabashed. She would answer in the words of Job, 
' Behold I go forward^ but He is not there ; and hack- 
ward^ but I cannot perceive Him ; but He knoweth the 
way that I take ; when He hath tried me^ I shall come 
forth as gold. Behold my witness is in heaven^ and my 
champion is on high,^ 

And thus the doctrine of the Church's infallibility 
has a side that is just the opposite of that which is com- 
monly thought to be its only one. It is supposed to have 
simply gendered boiidage ; not to have gendered liberty. 
But as a matter of fact it has done both ; and if we view 
the matter fairly, we shall see that it has done the latter 
at least as completely as the former. The doctrine of 
infallibihty is undoubtedly a rope that tethers those that 
hold it to certain real or supposed facts of the past ; but 
it is a rope that is capable of indefinite lengthening. It 
is not a fetter only ; it is a support also ; and those who 
cling to it can venture fearlessly, as explorers, into cur- 
rents of speculation that would sweep away altogether 
men who did but trust to their own powers of swimming. 
Nor does, as is often supposed, the centralizing of this 
infallibility in the person of one man present any diflSculty 
from the Catholic point of view. It is said that the Pope 
might any day make a dogma of any absurdities that 
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might happen to occur to him ; and that the Catholic 
would be bound to accept these, however strongly his 
reason might repudiate them. And it is quite true that 
the Pope might do this any day, in the sense that there 
is no external power to prevent him. But he who has 
assented to the central doctrine of Catholicism knows 
that he never will. And it is precisely the obvious 
absence of any restraint from without that brings home 
to the Catholic his faith in the guiding power from 
within. 

Such, then, and so compacted is the Church of Eome, 
as a visible and earthly body, with a past and future 
history. And with so singular a firmness and flexibility 
is her frame knit tc^ether, that none of her modern 
enemies can get any lasting hold on her, or dismember 
her or dislocate her limbs on the racks of their criticism. 

But granting all this, what does this do for her? 
Does it do more than present her to us as the toughest 
and most fortunate religion, out of many co-ordinate and 
competing ones ? Does it tend in any way to set her on 
a different platform fi-om the others .^ And the answer to 
this is, that, so far as exact proof goes, we have nothing 
to expect or deal with in the matter, either one way or 
the other. The evidences at our disposal will impart 
a general tendency to our opinions, but no more than 
that. The general tendency here, however, is the very re- 
verse of what it is vulgarly supposed to be. So far from 
the similarities to her in other religions telling against the 
epecial claims of the Catholic Church, they must really, 
with the candid theist, tell very strongly in her favour. 
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For the theist, all theisms have a profound element of 
truth in them ; and all alleged revelations will, in his eyes, 
be natural theisms, struggling to embody themselves in 
some authorised and authoritative form. The Catholic 
Church, as we have seen, is a human organism, capable 
of receiving the Divine Spirit ; ancl this is what all other 
religious bodies, in so far as they have claimed authority 
for their teaching, have consciously or unconsciously at- 
tempted to be likewise ; only the Catholic Chiu-ch repre- 
sents success, where the others represent failure: and 
thus these, from the Catholic stand-point, are abortive and 
incomplete Cathohcisms. The Bethesda of human faith is 
world-wide and as old as time ; only in one particular 
spot an angel has come down and troubled it ; and the 
waters have been circUng there, thenceforth, in a heal- 
ing vortex. Such is the sort of claim that the Catholic 
Church makes for herself ; and, if this be so, what she is, 
does not belie what she claims to be. Indeed, the more 
we compare her with the other religions, her rivals, the 
more, even where she most resembles them, shall we see 
in her a something that marks her off from them. The 
others are. like vague and vain attempts at a forgotten 
tune ; she is like the tune itself, which is recognised the 
instant it is heard, and which has been so near to us all 
the time, though so immeasurably far away from us. The 
Catholic Church is the only dogmatic religion that has 
seen what dogmatism really implies, and what will, in 
the long run, be demanded of it, and she contains in 
herself all appliances for meeting these demands. She 
alone has seen that if there is to be an infallible voice in 
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the world, this voice must be a living one, as capable of 
speaking now as it ever was in the past ; and that as the 
world's capacities for knowledge grow, the teacher must 
be always able to unfold to it a fuller teaching. The 
Catholic Church is the only historical rehgion that can 
conceivably thus adapt itself to the wants of the present 
day, without virtually ceasing to be itself. It is the only 
religion that can keep its identity without losing its life, 
and keep its life without losing its identity; that can 
enlarge its teachings without changing them ; that can 
be always the same, and yet be always developing. 

All this, of course, does not prove that Catholicism 
is the truth ; but it will show the theist that, for all 
that the modern world can tell him, it may be. And 
thus much at least will by-and-by come to be recognised 
generally. Opinion, that has been clarified on so many 
subjects, cannot remain for ever tiu-bid here. A change 
must come, and a change can only be for the better. At 
present the so-called leaders of enlightened and liberal 
thought are in this matter, so far as fairness and insight 
go, on a level with the wives and mothers of our small 
provincial shopkeepers, or the beadle or churchwarden of 
a country parish. But prejudice, even when so virulent 
and so dogged as this, will lift and disappear some day 
like a London fog ; and then the hneaments of the ques- 
tion will confront us clearly — the question : but who 
shall decide the answer ? 

What I have left to say bears solely upon this. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

BELIEF AND WILL. 
' Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.' 

Arguments are like the seed, or like the soul, as Paul 
conceived of it, which he compared to seed. They 
are not quickened unless they die. As long as they 
remain for us in the form of arguments they do no 
work. Their work begins only, after a time and in 
secret, when they have sunk down into the memory, and 
have been left to he there ; when the hostihty and dis- 
trust they were regarded with dies away; when, un- 
perceived, they melt into the mental system, and, 
becoming part of oneself, effect a turning round of the 
soul. This is true, at least, when the matters dealt with 
are such as have engaged us here. It may be true, too, 
of those who discern and urge the arguments, just as well 
as of those upon whom they urge them. But the im- 
mediate barrenness of much patient and careful reasoning 
should not make us think that it is lost labour. One 
way or other it will some day bear its fruit. Sometimes 
the intellect is the servant of the heart. At other times 
the heart must follow slowly upon the heels of the 
intellect. 

And such is the case now. For centuries man's 
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faith and all his loftier feelings had their way made 
plain before them. The whole empire of human thought 
belonged to them. But this old state of things endures 
no longer. Upon this Empire, as upon that of Eome, 
calamity has at last fallen. A horde of intellectual 
barbarians has burst in upon it, and has occupied by 
force the length and breadth of it. The result has been 
astounding. Had the invaders been barbarians only, 
they might have been repelled easily ; but they were 
barbarians armed with the most powerful weapons of 
civilisation. They were a phenomenon new to history : 
they showed us real knowledge in the hands of real 
ignorance; and the work of the combination thus far 
has been ruin, not reorganisation. Few great movements 
at the beginning have been conscious of their own true 
tendency ; but no great movement has mistaken it like 
modern Positivism. Seeing just too well to have the 
true instinct of bhndness, and too ill to have the proper 
guidance from sight, it has tightened its clutch xipon the 
world of thought, only to impart to it its own confusion. 
What lies before men now is to reduce this confusion 
to order, by a patient and calm employment of the in- 
tellect. Intellect itself will never re-kindle faith, or re- 
store any of those powers that are at present so failing 
and so feeble ; but it will work like a pioneer to prepare^ 
their way before them, if they are ever revived otherwise, \ 
encouraged in its laboiu^, perhaps not even by hope, but 
at any rate by the hope of hope. 

As a pioneer, and not as a preacher, I have tried to 
indicate the real position in which modem knowledge 
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has placed us, and the way in which it puts the problem 
of life before us. I have tried to show that, whatever 
ultimately its tendency may prove to be, it cannot be the 
tendency that, by the school that has given it to us, it is 
supposed to have been ; and that it either does a great 
deal more than that school thinks it does, or a great deal 
less. History would teach us this, even if nothing else 
did. The scliool in question has proceeded from denial 
to denial, thinking at each successive moment thac it 
had reached its final halting-place, and had struck at last 
on a solid and firm foundation. First, it denied the 
Church to assert the Bible ; then it denied the Bible to 
assert God ; then it denied God to assert the moral dig- 
nity of man : and there, if it could remain, it would. 
But what it would do is of no avail. It is not its 
own master; it is compelled to move onwards; and 
now, under the force of its own relentless logic, this last 
resting-place is beginning to fail also. It professed to 
compensate for its denials of God's existence by a fi:-eer 
and more convincing re-assertion of man s dignity. But 
the principles which obliged it to deny the first belief 
are found to be even more fatal to the substitute. * Unless 
I have seen with my eyes I will not believe^^ expresses a 
certain mental tendency that has always had existence. 
But till Science and its positive methods began to dawn 
on the world, this tendency was vague and wavering. 
Positive Science supplied it with solid nutriment. Its 
body grew denser ; its shape more and more definite ; 
and now the completed portent is spreading its denials 
through the whole universe. So far as spirit goes and 
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spiritual aspirations, it has left existence empty, swept 
and garnished. If spirit is to enter in again and dwell 
there, we must seek by other methods for it. Modem 
thought has not created a new doubt; it has simply 
made perfect an old one ; and has advanced it from the 
distant regions of theory into the very middle of our 
hearts and lives. It has made the question of belief or 
of unbelief the supreme practical question for us. It has 
forced us to stake everything on the cast of a single die. 
What are we ? Have we been hitherto deceived in our- 
selves, or have we not? And is every hope that has 
hitherto nerved oiu- Uves, melting at last away from us, 
utterly and for ever ? Or are we indeed what we have 
been taught to think we are.? Have we indeed some 
aims that we may still call high and holy — still some 
aims that are more than transitory ? And have we still 
some right to that reverence that we have learnt to cherish 
for oiu-selves ? 

Here lie the difficulties. The battle is to be fought 
here — here at the very threshold — at the entrance to the 
spiritual world. Are we moral and spiritual beings, or 
are we not .? That is the decisive question, which we 
must say oiu: Yes or No to. If, with our eyes open, and 
with all our hearts, it be given us to say Yes — to say Yes 
without fear, and firmly, and in the face of everything — 
then there will be little more to fear. We shall have 
fought the good fight, we shall have kept the faith ; and 
whatever we lack more, wiU without doubt be added to 
us. From this belief in ourselves we shall pass to the 
belief in God, as its only rational basis and its only 
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emotional completion; and, perhaps, from a belief in 
God, to a recognition of His audible voice amongst us. 
But at any rate, whatever after-difficulties beset us, they 
will not be new difficulties ; only those we had braved at 
first, showing themselves more clearly. 

But that first decision — how shall we make it ? Who 
or what shall help us, or give us counsel ? There is no 
evidence that can do so in the sensible world around us. 
The universe, as positive thought approaches it, is blind 
and dumb about it. Science and history are sullen, and 
bhnd, and dumb. They await upon our decision before 
they will utter a single word to us : and that decision, if 
we have a will at all, it lies with our own will — with our 
will alone, to make. It may, indeed, be said that the 
will has to create itself by an initial exercise of itself, in 
an assent to its own existence. If it can do this, one set 
of obstacles is surmounted ; but others yet confront us. 
The world into which the moral will has borne itself^ — 
not a material world, but a spiritual — a world which the 
will's existence alone makes possible, this world is not 
silent, like the other, but it is torn and divided against 
itself, and is resonant with unending contradictions. Its 
first aspect is that of a place of torture, a hell of the in- 
tellect, in which reason is to be racked for ever by a tribe 
of sphinx-like monsters, themselves despairing. Gooti 
and evil inhabit there, confronting each other, for ever 
unreconciled : tliere is omnipotent power baffled, and om- 
nipotent mercy unexercised. Is the will strong enough to 
hold on through this baffling and monstrous world, and 
not to shrink back and to bid the vision vanish ? Can 
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Ave stHl resolve to say, * I beKeve, although it is impos- 
sible ' ? Is the will to assert our own moral natm-e— our 
own birthright in eternity, strong enough to bear us chi ? 
/ The trial is a hard one, and whilst we doubt and 
(hesitate under it the universal silence of the vast physical 
jworld itself disheartens us. Who are we, in the midst of 
/this unheeding universe, that we can claim for ourselves 
I so supreme a heritage ; that we can assert for ourselves 
1 other laws than those which seem to be all-pervading, and 
that we can dream of breaking through them into a some- 
thing else beyond ? 

And yet it may be that faith will succeed and conquer 
sight — that the preciousness of the treasure we chng to 
will nerve us with enough strength to retain it. It may 
be that man, having seen the way that, unaided, he is 
forced to go, will change his attitude ; that, finding only 
weakness in pride, he will seek for strength in humility, 
and will again learn to say, * J believe^ although I never 
can comprehend J Once let him say this, his path will 
again grow clearer for him. Through confusion, and 
doubt, and darkness, the brightness of God's countenance 
will again be visible ; and by-and-by again he may hear 
the Word calling him. From his first assent to his own 
moral nature he must rise to a theism, and he may rise 
to the recognition of a Chuf ch — ^to a visible embodiment 
of that moral nature of his, as directed and joined to its 
one aim and end — to its delight, and its desire, and its 
completicoi. Then he will see all that is high and holy 
\ taking a distinct and helping form for him. Grace and 
mercy will come to him through set and certain channels. 
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Ilis nature will be redeemed visibly from its weakness 
and from its littleness — ^redeemed, not in dreams or in 
fancy, but in fact. God Himself will be his brother and 
his father; he will be near akin to the Power that is 
always, and is everywhere. His love of virtue will be 
no longer a mere taste of his own : it will be the discern- 
ment and taking to himself of the eternal strength and 
of the eternal treasure ; and, whatever he most reveres 
in mother, or wife, or sister — this he will know is holy, 
everywhere and for ever, and is exalted high over aU 
things in one of hke nature with theirs, the Mother of 
grace, the Parent of sweet clemency, who will protect 
him from the enemy, and save him in the hour of death. 
Such is the conception of himself, and of his place in 
existence, that, always implicit in man, man has at last 
developed. He has at last conceived his race — the faith- 
ful of it — as the bride of God. Is this majestic concep- 
tion a true one, or is it a dream only, with no abiding 
substance? Is it merely a misty vision rising up like an 
exhalation from the earth, or does a something more 
come down to it out of heaven, and strike into it sub- 
stance and reality? This figure of human dreams has 
grown and grown in stature : does anything divine de- 
scend to it, and so much as touch its lips or its lifted 
hands ? K so, it is but the work of a moment. The 
contact is complete. Life, and truth, and force, like an 
electric current, pass into the whole frame. It lives, it 
moves, it breathes : it has a body and a being : the divine 
and the eternal is indeed dwelling amongst us. And 
thus, though mature knowledge may seem, as it still 
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widens, to deepen the n%lit around us ; though the uni- 
verse yawn wider on all sides of us, in vaster depths, in 
more unfathomable, soulless gulfs ; though the roar of 
the loom of time grow more audible and more deafen- 
ing in our ears — yet through the night and through the 
darkness the divine light of our lives will only bum the 
clearer : and this speck of a world as it moves through 
the blank immensity will bear the light of all the worlds 
upon its bosom. 

Thinkers hke Mr. Leslie Stephen say that such beliefs 
as these belong to dream-land ; and they are welcome if 
they please to keep their names. Their terminology at 
least has this merit, that it recognises the dualism of the 
two orders of things it deals with. Let them keep their 
names if they will ; and in their language the case amounts 
to this — that it is only for the sake of the dreams that 
visit it that the world of reality has any certain value 
for us. Will not the dreams continue, when the reahty 
has passed away ? 
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their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Ed., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., .78. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of tlie. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of^ the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
" Reader's Handbook.") Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Oid. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 68. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
araphical Memoir by Wm . Gifford. 
Edit, by Col. Cunningham. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A. C.Swinburne; Vol.III.,Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. Inciudine his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introdnction, by Col. Cumminq- 
nAM. One Vol. 



Dramatists, The Old, continued — 
IVIasslnger's Plays. From the Text o£ 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dyer. — The Folk - Lore of 

Plants. By T. F. Thisblton Dyer, 
M.A., &c. Crown 8vc^ cloth extra, 
78. 6d. [In preparation. 

Early English Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A.B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 

' 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Merrick's (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetica l Works. Three Vols. 

Herbert ( Lord) of Cherbupy's Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Churton Collins. Crown Svo, 
parchment, 88. 

Edwardes(l\^rs.A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Archie Lovell. Post Svo, illnst. bds., 
28. ; crown Svo, cloth extra, 8a. 6d. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: ANovel. By 
Edward Eggleston. Post Svo, illust. 
boards, 28. ; cr. Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d; 

Emanuel. — On Diamonds and 

Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. with numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 

Englishman's House, The : A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
Aill Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c 
By C. J. Richardson. Third Edition. 
N early 600 Illusts. Cr. Svo, cl. ex. ,78.6d. 

Ewaid (Alex. Charles, F.8A), 

Works by: 
Stories fhom the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre* 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Studies Re-studled: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 
Demy SvO) cloth eitri, 1^ 
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Familiar AIIUHlons: 


A Hand- 





































Audience at the Royal Inslilution. 

lllustraliona.4i.6il.' 

Lectures delivered before a Jpvepile 
Edilei'by Wii-LiAHSrooiiBs'F.C.s! 



Fitzgerald (Percy], Works by : 

or, DoM Writing Pay? Willi Re-' 
colleclioni of some Litarair Men, 
and a View of a Lilerarj Man's 
Working Life. Cr.Svo.dotheitra.M. 

The Wopld B«hlnd the Ssenea. 
Crown a«D, clolb eilra. 3l. fid. 

Little Euaysi Passages from the 



The Saiwnd Mn. Tlllotaon. 

Saventy-flve Brooka StPMt. 
Th* Uwty of Br«ntom«. 



Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

Haaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Cbrisl's Triumpb over Death, and 
MiDor Poems. With Memorial-Iatro- 
duclioa and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
G"Oa<HT,D,D. Cr.8vo.clothbda.,g«. 
Fonblanque.— Filthy Lucre : A 

Novel. By Albaki DB FoH 

PosI avo, illustrated boards, : 



Franclilan (R. E.V Novels by: 
Ciown Svo, cloth eitia, t». Sd.each; 
post Svo, illusL boards. SB. Bath. 



French Literature, History of 

By Heniv ViH IJDB. Complete in 
3 Vols., deisy Bvo, d. bds.. Ta. 60. aach. 
F fere.— Pandu rang Harl ; or, 
Memoirsofa Hindoo. WithaPrefaoo 
bv Sir H.BtBTLK Fhbm, G.C.S.I., 4c. 
Crgwa Bvo, elotb e.lra. 3i, ed. ; post 



Qatvlenlng Books: 



ByToii and J.i._ 

Jerhold. Illustrated. PosfSvo,H.; 
clolh liup. Is, Cd. 

The Garden that Paid tha Rent. 
ByToH Jerbolo. Fcap.Bvo, illna- 
irated cover, Is,; cloth limp, Ii. Sd. 

My Garden Wild, aad What I Grew 
there. ByP.G.HuTH. CrownSvo, 
clotb eilra, Ii. ; |ilt edgeg, M. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Garrett TheCapel Gir-la: A 

Bvo, illiist.bds,,^ ; ci.Svo. el.ei.". 3B.6d. 

Qentluman^a Magazine (The) 

roFlBBS. Oofl ShiUini? Monlhlv ■ 
New Serial Story, entiOed '' 



Glenny.— A Year's Work In 



German Popular Stories. Col- 

lecled by the Brotbeis Gbihu, and 
Translated by Edg«b Taylor. Edited, 
within lotrodaction. by John Ruseih. 
Witb 21 lllastlstiQaa on Sleel by 
GsoHQK CittiiisnAHX. Sqaiie Evo, 
cloth mrtr a, B i. Bd. ; gil t ad gea, Ta. fld. 

Aibbon (Charles), Novela by : 

Crown Bto. cloth oilia. 3». 60. each ; 



Godwin. — Lives of the Neoro- 

mancet^ By Williau Godwik. 
PoaiavD. elQlblimp, a. 

Golden Library, The: 

Square .6ma(Tauohml! size), clolb 

Bayard Tayior'a □Iverelons of tha 

BennetfB(Dr, W.C.) Hal iBd Hirtopy 

Bennett's (Dp.) 5oi>es top S&llara. 

Byron's Don Juan. 

Godwln'a <Wll]lam) Uvea of th« 



rable. With ai 
's ProfesBor a 



t of t 



!Bd End Stroam. Three 
m SvD, 311, 6i. 
dKnot TlireeVols.,crom 
.'sbellght. ThreeVol!.,e 



■» (Washington) t 
't (Washington) Ti 
I (Edward) Scene 



lallory'B (Sir Thomaa) Moi 
d'Arthur; The Storiei of Kb 
Anhnr and of Ihs Knigbts of U 



Gilbert (W.S.), Original Plays 

by; In Two SEties, each wmplelB in 
iL»IF. price la. GiLeacb. 

The FiasT Sertes contains— Tbe 
Wicked World— Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea— Charity— Tb a Princess — The 
Palace of Tiulb— Trial by Jury. 

Tbc Secord SERrES contains— 1 
ken Hearts— Ed eased— Swesthear.. 
Creicben— DanfDniee— Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The 
PiialeB of Fenzance- 



nsladon, with Historical Inti 
tionandNolo!,byT,M'CHii,D. 
9 Poetioal Works. CompleU 



The Indian Cottage. Eaiied,wiih 

Life, by tba Rev. E. Clabu. 
Shelley's Early Poemt and Queen 

Mob. WilhEsaaj by Leigh HuHT. 
Shaltey's LatBP Poemi: Laort nnd 

Cythna, Ac. 
^"^^i'",?'' Pt^'hutnous Poem* tht 

Shsllsy Papsra, &c 
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:h Liskahv, Thk, conliii 
ley'a Pnwe Works, ip 
fuUliOD of Daism, kns 



Gotden Treasury of Thought, 

The: An EKcrcLOPSDi* of Quota- 

THrooosaTATLOB.^ Crown 8vo°c]olE 
gill and Bill edgi " "" 



Gordon Cummrng (C. F,),Work8 
by: 
In ths HebHdM. Wilh Autotyiw Fac- 

£'«l'' "^"^ °'"'' "'""' "'"■ 

In the Hlm«layB» and on the Indian 

Dl.l^. Wl.h ni.m.mn. IMoslra- 

a, Si. Sd. 

. With a 
!ce. Demy 



Graham. — The Profeaaor'a 
wife : A Storj;. By Lhokard Gkahak. 

Qneeka and Romans, The Life 
of th«. Described from Antique Monu- 
menli. By Ernst Guhi, and W. 
KaHIi. Ttanslaled from tlie Third 

p"SSStTK^.'°v}itb w llluslralions; 
New and Cheaper Edilion, demy Bvo, 
clQlh eslra. 7». M. 

Greenwood (James), Works by: 

cfoih«it'a°S».M.'' ■ 
Low-Life Oeepa: An Acconnl of tha 

CiowD 8vo, clolh eiDa, li. M. 
Dick Tamola: A NoveL Pott Svo, 
illustraled boatda. 3i. 

Guyot.— The Earth and Man; 

ot, Physiol Geography in its relation 
lo the History of . Stankiad. By 

Fr^eB»)rs AaAssrz,FiaRCE,aiidG)uil 
u Maps and Enffravings on Steel, 
lome Coloured, and copious Inden. 
Crown 8yQ, cloth etlra. gill.il. Bd. 
Hair (Thai: Its Treatment in 
Healtb, Weslinesa. and Discasa. 
Translated from the German of Dr. I. 
Pmcus. Crown8vQ,H.;clolh.H.sa. 



Maiden Eoituy. Small 410, doth 



Hakb'b (Dr. T. G.l Pobms, canlixuid— 
Naw Symbola Cr.8vo,clatb8]ctTa,ea. 
Lcaends of tha Morrow. Crown 8vo, 

ciolb extra, SB. 
Tha Seppen'. I'lay. Crown Bvo, cloth 

HaJ I.— Sketches of Irish Cha< 

Faster. Br Mrs. 5. C Hali.. With 



Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. WitbovetlooFacsimUeaandEi- 
planatory Teit By Don Felii dk 
Salamanca. Post Bvo. cl. limp. i».M. 



Hanky.Panky: A Collection o£ 

Whfte *XJc, sieilS of Hand''&c! 
Ediled by W. H. Chbmbr. With too 
lllL.st3. C rown 8vo, clolh e.lra.ta. 6d. 
Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 
Wyntep'a SHOrinoe: A Story. By 
Lady Ouffus Hascy. Post Bvo, iilast. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the 
Oivenwood Tree. By Thomas Haiihy, 
Author Dt "Far from the Madding 
Crowd." Crown Bvo, Oolb eilra, 
aa. Bd.; po5t3vo,lllnsiratedbda.,2a. 

Hawels (Mrs. H. R.l, Works by: 

The Art of Dreaa With Dangerous 
Illuslrstions. Small Bvo, illustrated 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
ThB Art of Deooratlon. Sqnars Bvo, 



jAiiia Russell Lowell, i 
Ward.Mau Twain, and Bis' 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawi 
Crown Era, olath extra. Si. 



la 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Garth. I Sebastian Strome. 

Ellice Quentln. I Dust. 

Prince Saronl's Wife. 

Fortune's Fool. 

Beatrix Randoipli. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 18. ; 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Miss Cadogna. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. each. 

IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel) and 

his Wife. By Julian Hawthorne. 
With 6 Steel-plate Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 248. 

[Twenty-five copies of an Edition de 
Luxe, printed on the best hand-made 
paper, large 8vo sise, and with India 
proofs of the Illustrations, are reserved 
for sale in England, price 488. per set. 
Immediate application should be made 
by anyone desiring a cop^ of this 
special and very limited Edition.] 

Hays.— Women of the Day : A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 

Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis George Heath, Author of 
•• The Fern World,*' &c. Crown 8vo, 
cl.ex., 58. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 68. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 

Animals and their Masters. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Social Pressure. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. 

Ivan de BIron : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Heptalogia (The) ; o7 The 

Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Sev en Bells. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
Crown 8vo , bound in parchment, 88. 

Herrlck's (Robert) Hesperldes, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Indes 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 189: 



Hesse • Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Works by : 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West : Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With lOO fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
148. [/h preparation. 

HIndley (Charles), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sewings : In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

Hoey.— The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With la Illus- 
trations by P. MacNab. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 3x5. td. 

Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by : 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Xtordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp^ 
28. 6d. ; another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. 

The Professor at the BrealcfBMt- 
Tabie ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 



Holmes. — The Science of 

VolQe Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon JEIolmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, l8. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. Od. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's ArkaBological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
TON and E. C Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Ob. 

A Golden Heart : A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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n Epic Poem, 

. RlCHADP IlEH- 

iVitli Fhologriptiic 

_ Medsllian bv Suu- 

-..:i. Tcnih Edilioa, ciown Svo, 
cl olh eitrj. 7», 

Howell.— Conflicts of Capital 

and Labour, Hislurically and Eco- 



io Tbree Books. 
Pormli fi 



o'f'SrM 



t.l],« 






Ttada Unions 
ig their Origin, 
[iDdDbiecls.iD 

h e ilra. 7l. Sd. 

back of 

roil Hugo. 

Hunt — Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. Wiib Portrait and In- 



Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 



Irish Wit and Humour. Songs 

valGkaves. PD5tSvo,°cl.^inp, a 



Jay (Harriett), Novels by, Ezc 



JefTePies (Richard), Works by: 



File and Serpent Worabippen. By 
HAac>*vHjE«Nisca. WiiE?i™ lull. 

cloth oi'lra. la. Bi. • "" '"• 

Jorrold (Tom), Works by: 

The Oai^en that Paid the Rent 

iralcd cover, la. ; cloth limp, it. 6<U 
HoumehDld Hopticulturs: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Bj Tou and J«bb 
Jekbolp. iUustraied. PoatBvo.la, ; 
cloth, li. 6d, 
Our Kitchen Garden: ThB Planli 
we Grow, aod How wo Cook Them, 
By Tom Jehhold. Post Svo. la, ; 
_elolh^! im p , 1 a .60. ^ 

Jesse.— Scenes and Occupa.- 



Jones (Wm., F.S.A.}, Work* by: 



a Biographical Memoir bv Wiluah 
Gn-fOBD. Edited bv Colonel Gun- 
HiKOiUK, TbiEe Vols., crown Svo, 
c lolh fli!tra,ia».i or Hp^ir alely.Ba. Bach. 

Joseph US, The Com pleteWorks 

of. Translated by Whistqm. Con- 
taininic both "The Aoliquitiei of the 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Kavanagh The Pearl Foun- 
tain, and other Fairy Stories. . By 
Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. With 
Thirtv Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 
SBiall 8vo, cloth gilt, 6b. 

Kempt — Pencfl and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robert 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2b. 6d. 

KIngsley (Henry), Novels by : 

Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. ; 
or post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Oakehott Cfistle. | Number Seventeen 

Knight.— The Patient's Vade 

Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knight, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is.; 
cloth, iB. 6d. 

Lamb (Charles): 

Mary and Charles Lamb: Their 
Poems, Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carbw Hazlitt. With Hancock's 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the Title-pages ot the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions^ with^many Pieces 
bitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6b, 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters bv Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Lane's Arabian Nights, &c. : 

The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, " Thb 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopv annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Pools. With a Preface by 
Stanley Lane-Poolb. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each* 



Lane's Arabian Nights, continutd — 

Arabian Society In the Middle Ages: 
Studies from "The Thousand and 
One Nights." By Edward William 
Lane, Auth^^- of "The Modem 
Egyptians," «e. Edited by Stanley 
Lan e-Poolb. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Lares and Penates; or. The 

Background of Life. By Florencb 
Caddy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 

The story of the London Parks. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Ss. 6d. 

Clerical Anecdotes. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Forensic Anecdotes Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 

Carols of Cockayne. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth Ihnp, 
2s. 6d. 

Jeux d'Esprlt. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S.Leigh. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Life In London ; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 88. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 

With ji Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

" My Love ! " 

lone. 

Locks and Keys. — On the De- 
velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S. With aumerons 
Illustrations. Demy 4to, half Roz- 
bnrghe, 168. 
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Longfellow : 

Lon^i low's Complete Prose Works. 
Inclading "Outre Mar," "Hyper- 
ion,*' " Kavanagh/' " The Poefsand 
Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
Valsntimb Bromley. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, 78. 6d. 

L.ontffBllow'8 Poetical Works. Care- 
fufljjr Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical. 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. £. 
Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 28; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

By Hkmrt W. Lucy. Crown Svo, 
cl. extra, 38. 6du; post Svo, illust bds. ,2b. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translatedi into En^sh Si>enserian 
Verse by Robert Ffremch Duff. 
Demy Svo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 188. 

McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Work8 

by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of x8?o. Four 
Vols, demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. — Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr. Svo, cl. extra, 6s. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy 6vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. [Vol. I. now ready. 

Crown SvOj cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

McCarthy (Justin H., M^P^, 

Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. Svo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

England under Gladstone. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6i. 



MacDonald (George, LL.D.), 

Works by : 

The Princess and Curdle. With xz 
Illustrations by James Allen. Small 
crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Guttapercha Willie, the Working 
Genius. With g Illustrations bv 
Arthur Hughes. Square Svo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. £. MiLLAis. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomas WIngfold, Curate. With a 
Frontispiece bv C. J. Staniland. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Macdonell. — Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnes Macdonell. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By Robert Macgregor. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Maciise Portrait-Gallery (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, anof Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With Ss Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Macquold (Mrs.), Works by: 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Square Svo, cloth extra, lOs. 6a. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square Svo, cloth gilt, 
108. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
Square Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid, Engraved 
by Swain. Square Svo, cloth extra, 
108. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
Svo, clotn extra, 88. 6d. ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2i. 
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Mackay. — Interludes and Un- 
dertones : or, Masic at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

Magic Lantern (The), and it's 

Management: including Full Prac* 
tical Directions for producing the 
Linaelipht, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
Hepworth. With lo Illustrations. 
_ Crown 8vo, la . ; ^loth. Is. 6d. 

Magician's Own Book' (The^ : 

Performances with Cups and Balis, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremep. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4g. 6d. 

Magic No Mystery : Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing ; Training of Perform- 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4g. 6d. 

Magna Cliarta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate pai>er, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 58. 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by : 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an Enelish Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2b. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 88. 

Is Life worth Living P Crown Svo, 
c loth extra, 68. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Apthup : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. Montgomerib Ranking. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunnino- 
HAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d.each ; or, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Open ! Sesame ! 

WHtten in Flpe. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Hapvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the All*. 



Masterman. — Half a Dozen 

Daughters : A Novel. By J. Master- 
MAN. P ost 8vo, illustrated Doards, 28 . 

Mark Twain, Wdrk8~byl 

The Choice Wopks of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. ' 

The Adventupee of Tom Sawyep. 
With ziz Illustrations. Crown 8vo, t 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. ' 

\* Also a Cheap Edition, post 8vo, \ 
illustrated boards, 28. f 

An Idle Excupsion,and other Sketches. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Pplnce and the Paupep. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. Sd. 

The Innocents Abpoad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship " Quaker 
City's " Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8to, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. Cheap Edition (under 
the title of" Mark Twain's Plbasurb 
Trip "), post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home, with 200 Illustrations bv 
F. A. Eraser, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7b. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and Charlks Dudley Warner. 
With 2X2 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

A Tpamp AbPoad. With 3x4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. ; 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &o. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, w. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards^ 28. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Adventupee of Hucklebeppy 

Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 

E. W. Kemblb. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 78. 6d^ __^ 

Massinger's Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

Mayhew. — London Characters 

and the Humopous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Mayhew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 88. 6 d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volome. 
A Joupney Round My Room. By 

Xavikr db Maistre. Translated 

by Henry Attwsll. 
Lattep-Day Lyplcs. Edited by W. 

Davenport Adamb. 
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Mayfair Library, continued— 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport Adams. 

The Agony Colunnn of "The TInnes/' 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

Balzac's "Comedle Humaine" and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. Walker. 

Melancholy Anatomised : A Popular 
Abridgment of "Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancboly." 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin . 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

DOBSON. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Daxil Dmce — ^Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
— ^The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. Psrcevai* 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob Lar- 

WOOD. 

Forensic Anecdotes: or, Humour and 

Curiosities of the Law and Men of 

Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. 
Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. 

Leigh. 
Jeux d'Esprlt. Edited by Henry S. 

Leigh. 
True History of Joshua Davidson. 

By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By Robbrt 

Macgrbgor. 



Mayfair Library, continued—' 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallock. [lock. 

The New Republic. By W. H. Mal- 
Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pen NELL. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Chol- 

mondelby-Pennell. Illustrated by 

George Du Maurier. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennbll. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Page. 
Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 

Don Felix, db Salamanca. 
By Stream and Sea. By William 

Senior. [Thornbury. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Walter 
Leaves fhom a Naturalist's Note- 

Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Medfclne, Family.— One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.RC.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, iB. ; cl., la. 6d. 

Merry Circle (The) : A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By Clara Bbllbw. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4g. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a). 

Through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour. By Alex. E. Sweet and 
J. Armoy Knox, Editors of " Texas 
Siftings." 265 lUusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

MIddlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Touch and Go. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 38.6d.; postSvo, illust. bds., 28. 

Mr.Dorllilon. Post8vo,illust.bds.,2g . 

Miller. — Physiology for the 

Young: or^ The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Hesdth. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick Miller. Small 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygfene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management of 

the Skin; with Directions for Diet. 

wines. Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo, 

Is. ; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 

Small 8vo« l8.; cloth extra. Is. 6d. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 

to Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, 

l8. ; cloth extra, l8. 9d. 
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Moncrieff. — The Abdication ; 

or. Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 
With Seven Etchings by John Pettis, 
R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. 
MacWhirter, A.R.A., Colin Hunter, 
R. Macbeth, and Tom Graham. Large 
4to, bound in buckram. 2lB. 

IVIuppay (D. Clipistie), Noveis 

by. Crown 8vo,clothextra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each« 

A Life's Atonement. 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
Val Stpemge. 

Hearts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 

CoMYNS Carr. Illust. by Randolph 
Caldecott. Square 8vo, cloth extra. 
78. 6d. [ 

Number Nip {Stories about), 

the Spirit of the Gidnt Mountains. 
Retold for Children bjr Walter 
Grahame. With Illustrations by J. 
MoYR Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
bB, [ 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, l8. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Oiiphant. — Whiteladies: A 

Novel. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins and Henry Woods. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; i>ost 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

O'Connor.— Lord Beaconsfleld 

A Biography. ByT. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s . 6d. 

b'Reiliy.— Phoebe's Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuc k. Post 8vo, illus tra ted boa rds, 28. 

O'Shaughnessy (Artli.), Works 

by: 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8ro, 
clothextra, 78. 6d. 

Lays of France. Crown 6vo, cloth 
extra, 108. 6d. 



Oulda, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 68. each ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 



Held In Bondage. 

strath more. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecli Castle* 
malne's Gage. 

Idalla. 

Tricotrln. 

Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 

TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

A Dog of Flanders. 



Pascarel. 

SIgna. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Piplstrello 

A Village 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

In Maremma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 



Com- 



Blmbl : Presentation Edition. Sq. 
8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges. 
78. 6d. 

Princess Napraxine. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 58. 

Wisdom, Wit. and Pathos. Selected 
from the Works of Guida by F. 
Sydney Morris. Small crown 8vOw 
cloth extra, 58. 



Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims : A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, doth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex- 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pagb 
Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra, 88. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib. 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Patient's (The) Vade IVIecum : 

How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By William Knight, 
M.R.C.S., and Edward Knight, 
L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, l8.; cloth, l8.6d. 

Paul Ferroll : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 



Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnbs Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen PAtSRSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 88. ad. ; post 8vob 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Lo8t Sip Masslngberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Waiter's Word. 

Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. 1 High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. | Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

For Cash Only. | From Exile. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

The CiyfTards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Uke Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Kit: A Memory. 

The Canon's Ward. 

In Peril and Privation: A Book for 
Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 68. [Preparing, 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: Post 8vo, doth limp, 
28. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Soci^t6, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. Pennell. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page Ulusts. by G. Du Maurisr. 

Phelps.— Beyond the Gates. 

By. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Author of *• The Gates Ajar.*' Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 



PIrkIs (Mrs. C. L.) Novels by: 

Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Three Vols., cr. 8vo, 

3is..6rf. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Cyclopaedia of Costume ; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Es- 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military — from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign. of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, 
£7 7s. The Vols, may also be bad 
separately (each complete in itself) 
at £3 13s. 6d. each : Vol. I. The 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A General 
History op Costume in Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to i^p. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarnbss. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Play-time: Sayings and Doings 
of Baby-land. By E.Stanford. Large 
4to, handsomely printed in Colours, fiB. 

Plutarch's Lives of liiustpioua 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Lanqhornb. Two Vols., 
' 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lOs. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,28. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 

Power— Phillstia: A Novel. By 
Cecil Power. Three Vols., cr. 8vo, 
31S. 6d, 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Valentina. | The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

Gerald. Three Vols., cr. 8vo, 31*. &f. 
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Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by ; 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Easy Stai* Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, Sec, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Famlilap Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth : A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,68. 

Oup Place among Infinities : A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8vo, 
cioth extra, 68. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Saturn and Its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid : Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

tArages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Pyrotechnlst'sTreasury(The); 

or. Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
Bv Thomas Kentish. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 4s. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfully 

Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave 
DoRi. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Rambosson.-^Popuiar Astro- 
nomy. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated bv C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 7b. 6d. 



Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 



Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, illust., bds., 28. each ; 

or cr. 8vo, cl. ex., illust..S8. 6d. each. 
Peg WofTlngton. Illustrated by S. L. 

tlLDES, A.R.A. ^ 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 

William Small. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. II' 

lustrated by G. J. Pinwell. 
The Course of True Love Never did 

run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 

Paterson. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

of all Trades; and James Lambert. 

Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 

ToHN Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keenb. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Keens. 
Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson. 
Grifnth Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 

FiLUEs, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself In His Place. lUus- 

trated by Robert Barnes. 
A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 

by Edw. Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S. L. Fildes, A.R.A. , 

C. Green, and H. Woods, A.R.A. 
A Simpleton. Illustrated by Katb 

Cralford. 
A Woman*Hater. Illustrated by 

Thos. Couldery. 
Readlana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 

of Charles Reads. 
SIngleheart and Doubleface: A 

Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 

by P. MacNab. 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Abbey, 

Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 
The Jilt, and other Stories. lUustrated 

by Joseph Nash. 

RIddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Hep Mother's Darling. 

The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

Weird Stories. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

RImmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 

50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, lOs. 6d. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 

50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, d»3th gilt, lOs. 6d. 
About England with Dickens. With 

58Illustsl)yALFREDRiMMERandC. A. 

Vandbrhoof. Sq. 8vo, cl.gilt, 10B.6d 
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Robinson (F. W.). Novels by : 
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Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 

reptoduclion of Major's Ediiiod, wilh 
37 Woodculs and Two Steel Plates by 
GEORGttGsuiKaHAKK.choicelvprinLed. 
Crona 8va, cloth eilra, 7s. Gd. A few 



Rochefoucauld's Maxims aniJ 



Roil of Battle Abbey, The ; or, 
A liel of ihe Principal Warriors who 
cadS over from NormandT wilh Wil- 
liam Ihe Conqueror, and Settled in 



Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Worl<B by: 

Poal 8vo, qloih limp, 1«. Sd. each. 
Punlann: Riddles and Jokes. With 

DDinerDus IllustralioDS. 
tmore Punlana. Prof useir Illustrated. 

RiJaseil (W. Clarky, Works by: 



A Colle 



Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executloneiv : Memoirs of the 
Sanson PdU)iiyli6EB to i8<?). Edited 
byHEHKiSABKOB. Cr.8vo,cl.fl.,3B.6iL 

Saundera (Joiin), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, clolh eilra, 3t. 6d. each ; 
post Bvo, illustraled boards, 2a. each. 

One Against the Wol-lil. 

ThS LiSn In thi Path. 
The Two Dreaijis™ 



Saunders (Kathar 

b/: 
Crown Bvo, clo[h e.lr 

Joan" Merry weat he 
Maresret and Ellx. 


ne}. Novels 

St. Od, each; 
rds, Zs. each 

beth. 


The 


High Mills. 




Crown 


8vo, cloth ejlta 
Salvagn, | Se 


3a. 6d. each. 



Science Gossip: An lUustra.ted 
Medium of luterchange for SIudenM 
and Lnvers of Nature. Edited hj I, E. 
Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
log; Bolany, Physiology. Chemistry, 
Zoology. Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, Sc. PrU4d. Monthly: or 
Gl. per yean post free. Bach Nupiber 

ous Woodcuts. Vols. 1 . to XIV. may 
be bad at 79. 6d. each ; and Vols. XV. 
to XX. (iSSj), at Sa. each. Cases for 



Scott's (Sir Waiter) Marmion. 
Ad entirely New Edition of this famous 



' Secret Out" Series, The : 

Crown 8vo, clDlh eiirs, profusely Illcs- 
trated.U. ed.each. 
The Seci^t Out: Oog Thoasand 
Tricks with, Cards, and, other Re- 

Magic.''" b"'w!^H. Crsueil joo 



The Art or Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Game5,Trick5,PuizlEa, 

With joo 11 lost rations. 
KankyPanXy: Very Easy Trick... 
Very Difficcit Triclis, White Mi 

HleSghlof Hand. E 

Ckbmeh, Wilh too 
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•• Secret Out " Series, continued — 
The Mei*ry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements. 
By Clara Bellew. With many 
Illustrations. 
Magician's Own Boole: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 
Magic N» IVIystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Co- 
loured Frontis. and many Illusts. 

8eniop (William), Works by : 

Travel and Trout In the Antipodes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 

limp, 2g. 6d. 

Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of •• The Village Life." 'Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6g. 

Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William SHAKEsrEARs's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed. Blount. 1623. — A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's 
Portrait. Post Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smith. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffb. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 78. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 

The Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare: The Text of the First 
Edition, carefully reprinted. Eight 
Vols., demy Svo, cloth boards, 408. 

♦^* Only 250 Sets have been printed, 
each one numbered. The volumes will 
not be sold separately. 



Shelley's Complete Works, in 

Four Vols., x>ost Svo, cloth limp, 88. ; 
or separately, 28. each. Vol.1, con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by Leigh 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c. ; Vol. III., 
Posthumous Poenis.the Shelley Papers, 
&c. : Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi. St. Irvyne, &c. 

Sheridan : — 

Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with xo full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

g'aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
rander Matthews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page I lus- 
trations. Demy Svo, half-parchment, 
128. 6d. 



Short Sayings of Great Men. 

With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, M.A, 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

Poetical Works, including all those in 
" Arcadia.'* With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes^ by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 
Sv o, cloth boards, 1 8b. 

Signboards : Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 

IACOB Larwood and John Camden 
Iotten. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sims (G. R.)— How the Poor 

Live. With 60 Illustrations by Fred. 
Barnar d. Large 4to, Is. 

Sketch ley .—A Match In the 

Dark. By Arthur Sketchlky. Post 
Svo, illustrate d boards, 28. 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 

The Prince of Argol'-S : A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr 
Smith. Small Svo, cloth extra, with 
X30 Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 
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Sulla's (J. UoiH) Works, cvM\n\icd— 

Talea of OM Thula. Collectcil snd 

lUustraledbvJ, Mdvi Smith. Cr 

8to, cloth giil, profusely lllusl., 6s. 

The Wooing of ths Wstep WItah : 

A Nonhem Oddily. By Eiiti Dal- 

SmTM. Small S vn, c lnlli mra, 68. 



Spaldlng.^Elizabethan Demon- 

Ihellellef in the HiielcDca □[ Devils, 
and the Poweri po^^essed by Tli^m. 
By T. Alfred Sfaldikg, LL.B. 
Cfown Bm, elQtb extra, 5g. 

Spanish Legendary Tales. By 

S. G, E. MiDDLfMORE, Author of 
" Round a Poiado Fiis." Cravra Gvo. 



Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towiiv. Wiib Illuslralions by 
Walter J, MoBGAs. Crown ,ig, witt 
Coloured Illustration;, clQ[h e.tt- 6a. 



Sterndale.— The Afghan Knife: 

AMovel. BtRoiertAruitaceSterh- 
DALS. Cr.BTCLClailisiitiaiSa. GlL^ post 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by : 

TeavelB with a Donkey In tha 
Cevennea. Frontispiece by Walter 
~ ~ ■ ■■ p, iB.Gd. 



8t, John, — A Levantine Family. 

By Bavli Si.Joun. Post Svo, illui- 
trued boaida, tt. 



Stoddard. — Sum 



St. Pierre,— Paul and Virginia, 



lo the Pteseni Tims. Wiih 140111^9- 
tratiouB, Edited b? Williau Hoke. 
Crown 8to. cloth entifl, 7». 60. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 






Swift's Choice Works, ir 
and Verse, With Memoir, ; 
and Facsimllos of the Maps 



id Rosamond, 
in'calydon. CrowD 



8vo, Bs, 



, ATragedy, Cr, Svo, 7B. 
BallBdB. , First Series, 

otesDnVoenia and Reviews, Ivo.li. 
/lillBm Blalo: A Critical Eisay. 

Svo, 163!^'"°' " "°^^^- *"' 
□i>Ka bBfoi^ Sunrlas. Cr. Svo, 10i.6d. 
oCnwBli: ATrasedv. i:r,gvo,iai.Bl, 
say. Ctowo 



bVD, 7s. 



one. Cr. 8vo. Si. 
. Crono Svo, 12s. 
4e<ly. Cr.Svo,e<. 



Stiidlas In Song, Crown Svo, 7s. 
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Song: Medieval Latin StudeaH' 
DIHGIQH sViioKDs, Sniall BvQ, EUtch- 

Eiyntax'a (Or.) Three Tours: 

In Saarch of the Picluresqno, in Soarch 



HoTTES, Med. avo , clo lb eitra,^a' m'. 
Talne's History of English 

Litopatura. Translaled by Hkkrv 
Vab Lauk. Four Vols., sroajl Bvo, 
clolh boards, 3».— Popular Edition, 
T wo VQla.,crQwn Bvo, cloth fi lra, 1^. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.LS.), Works 



Taylor's (Bayard) Diverelona 

or tha Eotio Club: Surlesqaes of 
Modem Wrile ri . Poaiavo, d. limp, 2a - 

Taylor's (Tom) HIstopIca 

Drttmtt.!^J9'?'^'"^-"., 'Pt^"'. 
■■The^F 

eilra.la'.Ba. 

'.- The Plays may also be had sepa- 

r alely,al H. each. 

Tennyeon (Lord) : A Biogra- 
phical SkMch. Bv H. J. Jeknibgs. 

SvQ, elolh eilra. a«. " 

Thackerayana; Notes and Anec- 
dotes. lUusttstcd by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WtLLiiu Maxepbacb 



:r. SvD, d, eitra^ T>. Sd. 



Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Ctown Svo, clotb etlra, 3l. ed. encb 



Thamson's Seasonsand Castle 

of Indolence. Wilb a Biognphical 
and Critical Introduction by Allah 
CuNKiKOHAM, ud ovst SO fineUlustra 
tions on steel and Wood. CtowQ 8»0, 
clo.hi;>ira. Ei'i'^'eeB. 7a.Sil. 



Tha Llfs snd C 

Letle'rs and Papers (n'rniabed'bv'his 
FriendB and 4l]o» Acadettiiclaiis. 



as 



TImbs (John). Works by: 

Tha HlBtopy of Cluba Knd Club LIf* 



INS Coffee, 
'us. Cr.' 



, Hosle 



EocentPlM j 
.!«; Storiea of 
on. Delusions, Im 



1, Thi 



. Sc«no!, 



Wealth and 

EI, and 

Sigbli 

:3'°Follu,"Men of 

4c. With nearly 50 lUuals. 
'Q, clo th Bijra, fa, Sd. 

— YKe Ma~rqueas 

Dttrait. By W. T 



, elotb ei 



1,14s. 
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Van Laun.— History of French 

Lltsratui*. Bj HENur V«s LiUN. 

clolh boards, 7l. Bi. ea ch. 



Waloott.— Church Work and 

Lira In EnellBh MlnBtan; ud ihe 
English Siudent'e MQnasticon. Bt tba 






of m 



s than 



eadi of I 



Ti>o[iope(T.A.}.— Diamond Cut 

Olaimond, and other Stories. Bv 
T. ApoLPHUs Tboij.oi.1. Cr. 8vo, cl^ 
e»..3l.M.; po8iavQ.iJlint.bcBrdi,ai. 

Trowbridge. — Fannell's Folly: 

ANovel. BjJ.T.TsowBBiDGi. Two 
Voli., erowD jvo, lis. 
Tungenleff (Ivan), io. Stories 
Ul iattaled°boardi° ft." '' " '°' 

Tytlar (Sarah), Novels by: 

CrowD Svo, cloth silTH, 3a. Sd. each ; 
pent Bvo, illiutraied boaidB. 2i. each. 
WtlKt Shs Cama ThrouEh. 
Th« Bri da't P<i»». 
Sftint Munio'a City. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 3l. M. 
Beauty and the Beatt. ThrcaVoli.. 
crown Sto, Mi. 6d. 



WlLI'ORD-s(eDW.. M.A.)W0RK9.««.— 

The .Shllllnl eaFonetaca (ISSB). 
Csnuining an Alphabetical List ol 
the Baronets of (he United Kin^om. 
ihorl Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, Ac simo, 
cloth, ll. Publiahed annua|[«. 

The Shilling Kniehtaga (IBSG). Con- 

KnlKhls' 



a^ List la the 



of Crealioi 
cloth, ll. 

(1885). Q 



iublist*' 



I Noli 



nually. 



annually, 

«te, Kniihtaja, 
Commons (1B8G] 

eT Fub]ilb^°Bn 



lainingaListoiallthB 
tha British Parliament, 
,nd CounllyAddteSBes, 
clalh, U. Publiahed 

■ pBBpaao, Baponet- 
I Houaa of 

>, ^t edges. 



Svo, cloth eitra, Jr M. ^_ 

Walton and Cotton 'a Co m plete 

Anglai- ; or. The ContemplatiTe Man's 
Recreation i being a 6iBeour>B of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Pish and Fishing, 

aHucUonabow'lo Angle foraTroot or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, bj CHAM.a» 
Cotton. With Orinna) kemoiii and 
Notes bj Sir H«aaia Nieni,*B, and 
Gi Copperplate Illustrations. Large 

Wanderer'8 Library, Thai 

Crown Svo, cloth eitra. 31. fid. each. 

Wanderlnge In Pataconlai or, Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. Bj 
Julius Bbibbchu. Illustrated. 

AdJentu*^ 

Savafie Llife.~'BVF" 



, and 



Heirs Appatcn 
Offices thev hoi 

tea. TwentT-fiftb Annual Edition, 
for iBS}, dotb, fnll ^I, tOM. 
Tha Shilllnf PmpU* (IBBS). Coo- 
taining an AlphabeUeal List of the 



- leOldenTlme. 

ByGBORasDAXiEL. With llliulra- 

tions by Roar. Cbuiesbahe. 
CIpous Uta and Clpcua Calabpltiaa. 

BtThouisFbost. 
The LIvea of the Coi\lup«ra. Bv 

Tho-as Pbost. ' 

Tha Old Showmen and tha Old 

London Falra. BvThoiias Fiost. 
Low-Llta Daapa. An Account of the 

Strange Fiih to be ftnind there. Bj 

n* Wild! of London. By JiuEB 
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g the Origin of Signs, j 

__f, Wilhlliosla. 
ton : Lite end Ad- 
II* Ward. ByE.P. 



London Ch&PWitep*. BjHsHiiMAr 

Seven GenepBtloni of ExooutlonePS 



dbTH 



"■!?.!!« 



a Garden,' 



Warnen.— A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. IlyCH:LRLES 
Author nf" My Sun 

Cri>«'n8vQ.cln<b^. 

Warrants, lie. :— 

WaiTvit to Exacuts Chaplsa I. Aa 

Biacl Fiicsiniila, nilh the Fifty-Dine 

Slgnalures.snd coTTEapODdin e Seals. 

CoreTully iffinted on paper lo imiUla 

ttwOrlnnBl.ilin.byMln- Price Si. 

WappBnt to EKMUta Mapy Queen of 

Soots. An e»ct Fscslmile, includ- 

iOB (be Signature ot Queen Eliis- 

beib.and a Ficsimile of (bs Great 

Seal. Beaotifully printed on paper 

laimilatetheOrijtinalMS. PliceZl. 

MaenaCharta. An eioet Foesunile 

of the Oriipnal Docntnenl in the 



emblazoned in Gold and Coloi 
Piice Gs. 
The Roll of Battis Ablmy; or, A List 
of UiB Principal Warrloia who came 
over frnui Normandy vrilb William 
Ibe Conqueror, and Settled ia Ibii 
Country, i-D. 1OI6-7. With Ibe 



Weetropp -Handbook of Pot- 
tery and PoPCBlaln; or, History of 
Ibose Aria from llie Eariiea Period. 



, F.L.S. Post 8vo 

Williama (W. Mattleu, F.HJK.S-), 

Woplis by : 

Magazine, is. Monthly.' 
Sclenoe In Short Chaptopo. Crown 

Bvo, cloihenra,7>.fld: 
A Simple TPeatlee on Heat. Cro»n 

Bvo, cloth limp, with Illusls., I». Bd. 
The Chemistry of CooKsry. Crown 

Viiiaon (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.], 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popnlar 



Wood.— Sablna 


A 


Novel 


Bv 


LadyW 


-OD. POS 








WofdB. 


Facta, 


flnr 


PhrB 




A Dicli 


maty tf C 
e-Way Ma 




■r^ 
















a'lfK; 




or. BVO, 


l.ei„7>.Ba.il 





Wright (Thomas), Works by : 
CBPloBtups History of the aeoPSes. 
piieHonaenf Hanovor.) Wilb ^oo 
Pictures.Caricntnte5,Sqnibs.Broad- 
■ides, Window Pi[:iuro5,ftc. Crown 
8vo, tloiheilra, 7a,8d. 



Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 

Post Bvo, illuBtrated boards, 2l. each. 
Castaway. { The FDHopn Hopt. 
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NOVELS BY THE 

WILKIE COLLINSES NEW NOVEL. 

"I Say No." By Wilkib Collins. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Mrs.CASHEL HOE Y'S NE W NOVEL. 

The Lover's Creed. By Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY, Author of " The Blossoming of 
an Aloe," &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by P. MacNab. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

SARAH 'TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL. 

Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of "The Bride's Pass," 
"Saint Mungo's City," "Citoyenne 
Jacqueline," &c. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

NEW NOVELS BY CHAS. GIBBON. 

By Mead and Stream. By Charles 
Gibbon, Author of "Robin Gray," 
••The Golden Shaft," " Queen of the 
Meadow," &c. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

A Hard Knot. By Charles Gibbon. 

Three Vols., crown Svo. 
Heart's Delight. By Charles Oibbon, 

Three Vols., crown Svo. \_Shortly, 



BEST AUTHORS. 

NEW NOVEL BY CECIL POWER. 

Phllistla. By Cecil Power. Three 
Vols., crown Svo. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF ''VALENTIN a:' 

Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price. Three 
Vols., crown Svo. 

BASIL'S NEW NOVEL. 

"The Wearing of the Green." By 
Basil, Author of " Love the Debt," 
" A Drawn Game," &c. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. 



NEW NOVEL BY y. T. TROW- 
BRIDGE. 

Farnell's Folly. Two Vols., crown Svo, 
123. 

Mrs. PIRKIS' NEW NOVEL. 
Lady Lovelace. ByC.L. Pirkis, Author 
of " A Very Opal.'» Three Vols., crown 
Svo. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many Illustrated, 

crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
BY BASIL. 



A Drawn Game. 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lu craft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
Thti Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
Dorothy Forstcr. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden -Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. I The New Abelard. 
Matt. I Foxglove Manor. 



BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor lyiiss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 



New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel's Daughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 



BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

B Y ALPHONSE DA UDET. 
Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLS. 
A Castle in Spain. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continusd — 
• BY J. LEITH DERWENT, 
Oup Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 

BY R. B. FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. i One by One. 

Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capei Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. | For Lack of Gold, 
in Love and War. 
What will the World Say P 
For the King. 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Probiem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ell Ice Quentln. 
Sebastian Stroma. 
Prince Saronl's Wife. 
Dust. I Fortune's Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornlcroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
SelfCondeniped. 

BY JEAN INGELQW, 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Queen of Connaught 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 



Piccadilly Novels, continued — 
BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
''My Love!" | lone. 

BY HENRY W, LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p, » 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

LInley Rochford. | A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL,D. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 

Thomas WIngfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose I The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 
Open ! Sesame ! \ written In Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 
Hearts. 



Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea 

The Way of the World 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Whiteladles. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 



Lost Sir Massing- 

berd. 
Best of Husbands 
Fallen Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter's Word. 
What He Cost Her 

Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 

High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 



Carlyon's Year. 

A Confldentia 
Agent. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from i 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Some Private 
Views. 

Kit : A Memory. 

The Canon's 
Ward. 



BY E, C. PRICE. 
.Valentlna. | The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancastsr's Rival. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued — 
BY CHARLES RUADE, D.C.L, 

4t l8 Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Qrlfnth Gaunt^ | Foul Play. 

The Double Marriage. 

.Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself In His Placa 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Help. I A Simpleton. 

A Woman- Hater. I Readlana. 

SIngleheart and Doubleface. 

The Jilt. [male. 

Good Stories of Men and other AnI- 
BY MRS. J, H, RIDDELL, 

Her Mother's Darling. 

Prince of Wales's Qarden-Party. 

Weird Stories. 

BY F. W, ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 

Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 

One Against the World. 

The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 

Joan Merryweather. 

Mai^aret and Elizabeth. 

Gideon's Rock. I Heart Salvage. 

The High Mills. I Sebastian. 



Piccadilly Novels, continued-' 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALB, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisle. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon tho Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 

BY T, A. TROLLOPS. 
Diamond Cut Diamond 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF and Othert. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungo's City. 

BY C, C. FRASER-TYTLBR, 
Mistress Judith. 

BY J,S. WINTER, 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Post 8vo, illustrated 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AID^.. 
Carr of Carriyon. j Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY W, BESANT & JAMES RICE 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Cella's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 
boards, 28. each. 
By Bbsant and Ricb, continued— 

'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Callfornlan Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



of 



TheMartyrdomof 
Madeline. 

Annan Water. 

The New Abelard< 



The Shadow 
the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Love Me for Ever. 

BY MRS. BURNETT. 

Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 

Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY M ACL A REN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



The New Magda- 
len. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
IHaunted IHotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Blacic Robe. 
IHeartand Science 



Antonina. 
Basil. 

H\dQ and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of IHeartft. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. P 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. I From Midnight to 
Transmigration. | Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 

Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY DE MILLE, 

A Castle In Spain. 

BY y. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. I Oliver Twist. 

Pickwick Papers. I Nicholas Nickieby 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Loveil. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy, 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued—' 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Ttiiotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUB. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. I Queen Cophetueu 

One by One. I A Real Queen. 

Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT 
The Capei Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



Queen of the Mea- 
dow. 

The Flower of the 
Forest. 

A Heart's Problem 

The Braes of Yap* 
row. 

The Golden Shaft. 

Of High Degree. 



Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World SayP 

In Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
In Pastures Green 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY yAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. i Sebastian Strome 

El lice Quentln. | Dust. 
Prince Saronl's Wife. 
Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dam«. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued—' 
BY MRS. ALFKED HUNT. 
Thopnlcpoft'8 Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love!" | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fteyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 



Dear Lady Disdain 

The Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My Enemy's 

Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 



LInley Rochford. 

MIssMlsanthrope 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a 
Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. 

Thomas WIngfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 

Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK. 

The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 



A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written In Fire. 



Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 

BY J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorllllon. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRA Y. 



ALIfe'sAtonement 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coale of Fire. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 



By the Gate of the 
Sea. 

Val Strange. 
Hearts. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued — 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
PhcBbe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA. 
Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 
Idalla. 



Cecil Castle- 
maine. 

Tricotrln. 

Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 



TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Piplstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 
BImbL 

In Maremma. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 



Signa. 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost Sir Massing 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bent I nek's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

ClyfTards of CiyfPe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

H u morous Stories 

Gwendoline's Har- 
vest. 



Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit : A Memory. 

£200 Reward | The Canon s Ward 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentlna. 

The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

BY CHARLES READS. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Wofflngton. 
Chpletle Johnstone. 
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Chbaf Popular Novels, continued^ 

By Charles Reads, continued, 

'Qpifflth Gaunt. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Readiana. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 
The Jilt. 

BY MRS. J, H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 

BY F. W, ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

[BY W, CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 

BY BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion In the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. 
The High Mills. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, 
A Match in the Dark. 

BY T, W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R, A. STERN DALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Cressida. | Proud Maislo. 

The Violin-Player. 

BY W, MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORN BURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLL(fPB, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land- Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldlgate. 

By FRANCES ELEA NOR TROLLOPS 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories fhom Foreign Novelists. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 
An Idle Excursion. 
. A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 

BY C.C. FRASER'TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends 

BY LADY WOOD, 
Sablna. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, Is. each. 
Jefr Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 

Hakte. •- 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 

Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 

of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 

•• That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 

Author of "That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 

PiRKIS. 

The Professor's Wife. By Leonard 

Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Garden that Paid the Rant. 

By Tom Jbrrold. 
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